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TO LORD LYTTON. 

My Dear Bd\yard,— 

The idea of this work, which I dedicate to 
you in testimony of the affection and friendship 
which have always united us, was conceived many 
years ago. I wished to give some general idea 
of modern history, from the period of the French 
Revolution of 1789 down to our own times, in a 
series of personal sketches. In these sketches I 
was disposed to select types of particular characters, 
thinking that in this way it is easier to paint with 
force and clearness both an individual and an 
epoch. The outlines of Talleyrand, Oobhett, and 
others, were then imperfectly traced ; and Canning 
and Mackintosh have been little altered. 

The manuscript, however, was laid aside amidst 
the labours of an active professional career and 
only thought of since complete leisure created 
the wish for some employment. It was then that 
I resumed my task. 

TOL. I. * h 
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I need not say that the portraits I give here are 
but a few of those I commenced, but the constant 
change of residence, rendered necessary by the 
state of health in which I left Constantinople, 
interfered with the completion of my design and 
added possibly to the defects which, under any 
circumstances, would have been found in tbe 
following pages. 

Sir Eobert Peel, whom I intended to place side 
by side with Mr. Canning, is an omission I regret, 
but it would have swollen these volumes to too 
great a size ; and is reserved, with two or three 
more of that great statesman's contemporaries, for 
a further revisal and a future occasion. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

H. L. Bulwet!. 

If3j Hue Koyalb, Paris, 


OcL 10 , 18 G 7 . 
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Page 184, line 10, for ‘‘ conferences ” read “ aiTangements.” 

Page 184, line 11, /or Marat” read “Maret 
Page 218, line 12, for ‘‘ an American lady, Mrs. Orant ” read an 
East Indian lady, Mrs. Grand.” 
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Different types of men. — M. de Talleyrand, tlie politic man. — Cha- 
racter of the eighteenth century, which had formed him.— Birth, personal 
description, entry into church.— -Causes of revolution States-G eiieial. 
Talleyrand’s influence over clergy; over the decision as to the instruc- 
tions of members, and the drawing up of the rights of man. — Courage 
in times of danger. — Financial knowledge.— Propositions relative to 
Church property. — ^Discreditwith the Court party.— Popularity with the 
Assemhly.— Charged to draw up its manifests to the nation.— Project 
about uniformity of weights and measures. 






TALLEYEAND, 

THE POLITIC MAN. 


Part I. 



FROM THE COMMESrOEMENT OP THE EEVOL'CrTION TO THE EXPOSITION 
OF THE STATE OF THE NATION. 


I. 

There are many men in all times who employ 
themselves actively in public affairs ; hut very few 
amongst these deserve the title of “ Men of action.” 

The rare individuals who justly claim this desig- 
nation, and whose existence exercises so important 
an influence over the age in which they appear, 
must possess, in no ordinary degree, intelligence, 
energy, and judgment; but these qualities are 
found blended in different degrees in the different 
classes or types of men who, as soldiers, sovereigns, 
or statesmen, command the destiny of their times. 

They in whom superior intelligence, energy, 
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and judgment are equally united, mount with firm 
and rapid pace the loftiest steeps of ambition, and 
establish themselves permanently on the heights 
to which they have safely ascended. Such men 
usually pursue some fixed plan or predominant 
idea with stern caution and indomitable perse- 
verance, adapting their means to their end, but 
always keeping their end clearly in view, and 
never, in the pursuit of if, overstepping that line 
by which difficulties are separated from impossi- 
bilities. Cardinal de Eichelieu in France, and 
William III. in England, are types of this heroic 
race. 

On the other hand, they in whom the judgment, 
however great, is not sufficient to curb the energy 
and govern the intellect which over-stimulates 
their nature, blaze out, meteor-like, in history, but^ 
rather excite the astonishment and admiration of 
their own times than leave behind them permanent 
results. Their exploits far surpass those of other 
men, and assume for a moment an almost super- 
natural appearance : but, as their rise is usually 
sudden and prodigious, their ruin is also frequently 
abrupt and total. Carried on by a force over 
which they gradually lose all control, from one act 
of audacity.; to another more daring, their genius 
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sails before tbe 'wind, like a vessel witb overcrowded 
canvas, and perishes at last in some violent and 
sndden sc[uall. Charles XII. of Sweden was an 
example of this k ind in the last century, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, if we regard him merely 
as a conqueror, a more striking one in our own 
days. 

Thirdly, there are men whose energy and whose 
intelligence is rather subtle and comprehensive, 
and who are attracted by the useful rather than 
by the sublime. Shfewd and wary, these men 
rather take advantage of circumstances than make 
them. To turn an obstacle, to foresee an event, 
to seize an opportunity, is their peculiar talent. 
They are without passions, but self-interest and 
sagacity combined give them a force like that of 
passion. The success they obtain is procured by 
efforts no greater than those of other candidates 
for public honours and renown, who with an ap- 
pearance of equal talent vainly struggle after 
fortune,; but all their exertions are made at the 
most fitting moment, and in the happiest manner. 

A nice tact and a far-sighted judgment are the 
predominant qualities of these ‘■’•politic" persons. 
They think rarely of what is right in the abstract : 
they do usually what is best at the moment. They 
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never play the greatest part amongst their contem- 
poraries : they almost always play a great one ; and, 
withont arriving at those extraordinary positions to 
which a more adventurous race aspires, generally 
retain considerable importance, even during the 
most changeful circumstances, and most commonly 
preserve in retirement or disgrace much of the 
consideration they acquired in power. During 
the intriguing and agitated years which preceded 
the fall of the Stuarts, there was seen in England a 
remarkable statesman of the character I have just 
been describing ; and a comparison might not in- 
appropriately be drawn between the plausible and 
trimmi ng Halifax and the adroit and accom- 
plished personage whose name is inscribed on these 
pages. 

But although these two renowned advocates 
of exp ediency had many qualities in common— 
the temper, the wit, the knowledge, the acuteness 
which distinguished the one equally distinguishing 
the other — ^nevertheless the Englishman, although 
a more dexterous debater in public assemblies, had 
not in action the calm courage, nor in council the 
prompt decision, for which the Frenchman was 
remarkable; neither is his name stamped on the 
annals of his country in such indelible characters, 
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nor connected witli snch great and marvellous 
events. 

And yet, notwithstanding the vastness of the 
stage on which M. de Talleyrand acted, and the 
importance of the parts which for more than half 
a century he played, I venture to doubt whether 
his character has ever been fairly given, or is at 
this moment justly appreciated ; nor- is this alto- 
gether surprising. In a life so long, brilliant, 
and varied, we must expect to find a diversity of 
impressions succeeding and effacing each other ; 
and not a few who admired the captivating com- 
panion, and reverenced the skilful minister of 
foreign affairs, were ignorant that the celebrated 
wit and sagacious diplomatist had exhibited an 
exquisite taste in letters, and a profound know- 
ledge in legislation and finance. Moreover, though 
it may appear singular, it will be found true, that 
it is precisely those public men who are the most 
tolerant to adverse opinions, and the least prone to 
personal enmities, who oftentimes gather round 
their own reputation, at least during a time, the 
darkest obloauv and the most terrible reproaches. 
The reason for this is simple : such men are them- 
selves neither subject to any predominant affection, 
nor devoted to any favourite theory. Calm and 
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impartial, they are lenient and forgiving. On 
the other hand, men who love things passionately, 
or venerate things deeply, despise those who for- 
sake — and detest those who oppose — the objects 
of their adoration or respect. Thus, the royalist, 
ready today down his life for his legitimate sove- 
reign ; the republican, bent upon glorious imita- 
tions of old Eome and Greece ; the soldier, devoted 
to the chief who had led him from victory to 
victory, could not but speak with bitterness and 
indignation of one who commenced the Revolution 
against Louis XVI., aided in the overthrow of the 
French Republic, and dictated the proscription of 
the great captain whose armies had marched for 
awhile triumphant over Europe. 

The most ardent and violent of the men of M. de 
Talleyrand’s time were consequently the most 
ardent and violent condemners of his conduct ; 
and he, who turns over the various works in which 
that conduct is spoken of by insignificant critics,* 
will be tempted to coincide with the remark of the 
great wit of the eighteenth century : ‘‘ (Jest un 

* Many of those works confound dates and names, and make the 
most absurd, as well as the most malignant, accusations; hut liere and 
there they relate facts which authentic documents have since confirmed, 
as well as anecdotes which I have heard contemporaries repeat, and of 
which 1 shall therefore take advantage. 
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terrible avantage de n’ avoir rienfait; mais il ne faut 
pas m abuser d'* 

How far snch writers were justified will be seen 
more or less in the following pages, which are 
written with no intention to paint a character 
deserving of eulogy or inviting to imitation, hut 
simply with the view of illustrating a remarkable 
class of men by a very remarkable man, who hap- 
pened to live at a period which will never cease to 
occupy and interest posterity. 

II. 

Charles Maurice Talleyrand de Perigord was born 
February 2, I754.t The House of Perigord was 
one of the noblest in France, and in the earliest 
ages of the French monarchy possessed sovereign 
power. The principality of Chalais, the only one 
which existed, I believe, in the time of Louis XIY. 
(for the other personages called princes at the 

* ‘‘ It is a terrible advantage to bave done notbing; but one must not 
abuse it,” 

t There seems to be some difficulty in ascertaining the date of M. de 
Talleyrand’s birth with exactitude, I have been told, on apparently 
the best authority, that he was born on the 7th of March, on the 1st of 
September, and on the 2nd of February. This last is the date I have 
selected, having reason upon the whole to believe it the correct one. 
With respect to the year there is no dispute. 
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Frencli court, took tkeir titles as princes of the 
Eoman States or the German Empire, and ranked 
after French dukes), is said to have been eight 
centuries in this family. Talleyrand, a name usually 
attached to that of Perigord, and anciently written 
Tailleran, is supposed to have been a sort of sobri- 
quet, or nickname, and derived from the words, 
‘‘tailler les rangs” (cut through the ranks). It 
was borne by Helie Y., one of the sovereign 
counts of Perigord, who lived in 1118 ; and from 
this prince (Helie Y.) descended two branches of 
the Talleyrand-Perigords ; the one was extinct 
before the time of Louis XYI., the other, being 
the younger branch, was then represented by a 
Comte de Perigord, Captain of the Guards, and 
Governor of the States of Languedoc. A brother 
of this Comte de Perigord was the father of Charles 
Maurice Talleyrand de Perigord (the subject of 
this memoir), whose mother, Eleonore de Damas, 
daughter of the Marquis de Damas, was also of a 
highly noble family, and a lady alike remarkable 
for her beauty and her virtue.* 

^ The CWitess de Talleyrand lived to 1809 ; and was very proud 
of the talents of her son, hut regretting, it is said, the use he had made 
of them. 
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III. 

The seal which, marks our destiny has nsiially 
been stamped on onr childhood; and most men, as 
they look back to their early youth, can reinemher 
the accident, the book, the conversation, which 
gave that shape to their character which events 
have subsequently developed. 

M. de Talleyrand was in infancy an exile from 
his home; the fortune of his parents did not cor- 
respond with their rank: his father,* a soldier, 
was always at the court or the camp ; his mother 
held a situation in the household at Versailles. 
To both a child was an incumbrance, and Maurice 
immediately at his birth was put out to nurse (as 
was indeed at that time frequently the custom) in 
the country, where, either by chance or neglect, 
he met with a fall which occasioned lameness. 
This infirmity, when the almost forgotten child at 
the age of twelve or thirteen was brought up to 
Paris for the purpose of receiving rather a tardy 
education, had become incurable ; and by a conseil 

* tl’his gentleman had Leen meMW to the Dauphin, son of Louis XV. 
He subsequently commanded a regiment in the Seven Years’ War, and 
rose to be lieutenant-general in the King’s armies. He bore an excel- 
lent cbaracter, but was never considered to have any ability. 
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12 TALLEYRAND, 

defamiUe^ it was decided tliat the younger brother, 
the Comte d’Archambaud — subsequently known as 
one of the handsomest and most elegant of the 
courtiers of Louis XYI., and whom I can remember 
under the title of Due de Perigord — (a title given 
by Louis XYIIL), should be considered the elder 
brother, and dedicated to the profession of arms ; 
whilst the elder son, as the cripple, should be pro- 
nounced the younger son, and devoted to the 
church. From this moment the boy — hitherto 
lively, idle, and reckless — became taciturn, studious, 
and calculating. His early propensities remained, 
for nature admits of no radical change ; but they 
were coloured by disappointment, or combated by 
ambition. We see traces of gaiety in the compa- 
nion who, though rarely smiling himself, could 
always elicit a laugh from others ; we see traces of 
indolence in the statesman who, though always 
occupied, never did more than the necessity of the 
case exacted ; we see traces of recklessness in the 
gambler and politician who, after a shrewd glance 
at the chances, was often disposed to risk his for- 
tune, or his career, on a speculation for money or 
power : but the mind had been darkened and'^'the 
heart hardened ; and the youth who might easily 
and carelessly have accepted a prosperous fate, 
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was nsliered into the world with a determination to 
wrestle with an adverse one. 

Nor did any paternal advice or maternal care 
regulate or soften the dispositions which were thus 
being formed. From the nurse in the country, 
M. de Talleyrand was instantly transplanted to the 
“ College d’Harcourt,” since called that of St. Louis. 
He entered it more ignorant, perhaps, than any 
boy of his years ; but he soon gained its first prizes, 
and became one of its most distinguished scholars. 

At the “ Seminaire de St. Sulpice,” to which he 
was removed in 1770, his talent for disputation 
attracted attention, and even some of his composi- 
tions were long remembered and quoted by con- 
temporaries. Whilst at the Sorbonne, where he 
subsequently completed his studies, this scion of 
one of the most illustrious French houses was 
often pointed out as a remarkably clever, silent, 
and profligate young man: who made no secret 
that he disliked the profession that had been 
chosen for him, but was certain to arrive at its 
highest honours. 

With such prospects and such dispositions, 
M.'de Talleyrand entered, in 1773, the Gallican 
Church. 
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At th-is time we have to fancy the young eccle- 
siastic— who had now assumed the name of 
Perigord — a gentleman about twenty years of 
age, very smart in his clerical attire, and with a 
countenance which, without being handsome, was 
singularly attractive from the triple expression of 
softness, impudence, and wit. If we are to credit 
the chronicles of that day, his first advance in his 
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which so many of the subsequent steps of his 
varied career were distinguished. 

There were assembled at Madame Dubarry’s a 
number of young gentlemen, rather free in their 
conversation and prodigal in their boasts : no 
beauty had been veiled to their desires, no virtue 
had been able to resist their attacks. The subject 
of this memoir alone said nothing. “ And what 
makes you so sad and silent?” asked the hostess, 
^‘Helas! madame, je faisais une reflexion bien tristeJ’ 
JEt laquelleT’ ^‘Ah, madame, que Paris est um 
Viille dans laquelle il est bien plus aise d’dvoir des 
femmes que des ahbayes” 

The saying, so goes the story, was considered 
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cliarmmg, and being reported to Louis XV., was 
rewarded by tbat monarch with the benefice 
desired. The Abb4 de Perigord’s career, thus 
commenced, did not long linger. "Within five 
years after entering the church, aided by his 
birth and abilities, he obtained (in 1780) the 
distinguished position of Agent-General of the 
French clergy — an important personage who ad- 
ministered the ecclesiastical revenues, which were 
then immense, under the control of regular as- 
semblies. 

It is a curious trait in the manners of these 
times that, whilst holding this high post as a 
priest, the Abb6 de Perigord fitted out a vessel as 
a privateer ; and, it being his intention to spoil 
the English, received from the French govern- 
ment the cannon he required for so pious a pur- 
pose.* 

I am unable to say what success attended 
M. de Talleyrand s naval enterprise ; but when, in 
1785, he had to give an account of his clerical 
administration, the very clear and statesmanlike 
manner in which he did so, raised him, in the 

* This singular fact is mentioned by M. Mignet in a short and able 
memoir, which after M, de Talleyrand’s death he read to the French 
Academy. 
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opinion of the public, from the position of a clever 
man, into that of an able one. Nor was this all. 
The peculiar nature of the first public duties which 
he thus exercised, directed his mind towards those 
questions which the increasing deficit in the French 
exchequer, and the acknowledged necessity of sup- 
plying it, made the fashion : for every one at that 
time in Paris — ladies, philosophers, wits, and men 
of fashion — ^talked finance. Pew, however, troubled 
themselves with acquiring any real insight into so 
dry a subject. But M. de Talleyrand, although 
constitutionally averse to hard or continued study, 
supplied this defect by always seeking and living 
with men who were versed in those affairs with 
which he wished to become acquainted. In this 
manner his own information became essentially 
practical, and the knowledge he obtained of the 
details of business (furnishing him with a variety 
of facts, which he always knew how to quote 
opportunely), attracted the attention and patron- 
age of M. de Calonne, then at the head of the 
French government, who, being himself as much 
addicted to pleasure as to affairs, was not sorry 
to sanction the doctrine that a man of the world 
might also be a man of business. 

But though thus early marked out as a person 
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who, after the example of his great ecclesiastical 
predecessors, might rise to the highest dignities in 
the Church and State, the Abbe de Perigord 
showed an almost o stentatiou s disregard for the 
duties and decorum of the profession which he had 
been forced to embrace. Indeed, he seemed to 
make in this sort of conduct a kind of protest 
against the decree by which his birthright had 
been reversed, and almost to glory in the publica- 
tion of profane epigrams and amorous adventures 
which amused the world but scandalised the 
church. Thus, each year, which" increased his 
reputation for ability, added to the stories by 
which public rumour exaggerated his immorality ; 
and in 1788 , when the bishopric of Autun, to 
which he had for some time been looking forward, 
became vacant, Louis XVI. was unwilling to 
confer the dignity of prelate on so irregular an 
ecclesiastic. For four months the appointment was 
not filled up. But the Abbe de Perigord’s father 
lay at that time on his death-bed : he was visited 
by the kind-hearted Louis XVI. in this condition, 
and he begged the monarch, as the last request of 
a dying and faithful servant, to grant the bishopric 
in question to his son. ' The King could not 
.withstand such a prayer at such a time, and 
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the Abh4 de Perigord was consecrated Bishop 
of Antun on the 17th of January, 1789 — 
four months before the assembling of the States- 
General. \ 


The period which had elapsed between the time 
at which M. de Talleyrand had entered the 
church, up to that at which he attained the 
episcopal dignity, is, perhaps, the most interesting 
in modem civilisation. At no epoch did society 
ever present so bright and polished a surface as it 
did in the French capital during these fourteen or 
fifteen years. The still great fortunes of the grmid 
seigneur, the profuse expenditure of the financier, 
the splendour of a court embellished by that love 
for the arts and for letters which the Medici had 
imported from Italy and which Louis XI Y. had 
made a part of his royal magnificence, all contri- 
buted to surround life with a taste in luxury which 
has never been surpassed. Rich manufactm’es of 
silk, exq^uisite chiselling in bronze, china equally 
beautiful in form and decoration, and paintings 
somewhat effeminate, but graceful, and which still 
give celebrity to the names of Watteau, Boucher, 
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and Greuze, mark the elegant refinement that 
presided over those days. 

Nothing, however, in those courtly times had 
been carried to such perfection as the art of living, 
and the habits of social intercourse. People did not 
then shut up their houses from their friends if they 
were poor, nor merely open them in order to give 
gorgeous and pompous entertainments if they 
were rich. Persons who suited and sympathised, 
assembled in small circles, which permitted the 
access of new members cautiously , but received 
those who had once been admitted without pre- 
ference or distinction. 

In these circles, the courtier, though confident 
of the fixed superiority of his birth, paid homage 
to the accident of genius in the man of letters ; 
and the literary man, however proud of his 
works, or conscious of his talents, rendered the 
customary tribute of respect to high rank and 
station. 

In this manner, poets and princes, ministers of 
state, and members of learned academies — ^men of 
wit, and men of the world — ^met on a footing of 
apparent equality, and real familiarity, on a stage 
where Beauty, ambitious of universal admiration, 
cultivated her mind as much as her person, and 
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establislied one presiding theory — “that all had 
to make themselves agreeable.” 

The evening parties of Madame de Brignole, 
and of Madame du Deffand, the little suppers of 
Madame Geolfrin, the dinners of Baron Holbacb 
and Helvetins, the musical receptions of the 
Abbe Morelet, and the breakfasts of Madame 
Meeker, were only specimens of the sort of assem- 
blies which existed amongst different classes, 
and thotighont every street and corner of Paris 
and Versailles. 

Here, all orders mingled with suitable deference 
towards each other. But beneath this brilliant 
show of actual gaiety and apparent unity, there 
lay brooding a spirit of dissatisfaction and expec- 
tation, which a variety of peculiar circumstances 
tended, at that time, to exaggerate in France, 
but which is in fact the • iisual characteristic 
of every intellectual community, when neither 
over-enervated by luxury and peace, nor over- 
wearied by war and civil commotion. Its natural 
consequence was a desire for change, which dif- 
fused its influence over all things — great and 
small. L4onard revolutionised the head-dress of 
the French lady : Diderot and Beaumarchais, the 
principles of the French stage : Turgot and Necker, 
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the political economy and financial system of the 
French state : and just at this moment, when the 
.imagination was on the stretch for novelty, as if 
Providence designed for some mysterious end to 
encourage the aspiring genius of the epoch, the 
balloon of Montgolfier took its flight from the 
Tuileries, and the most romantic dreams were 
surpassed by a reality. 

It was not, however, a mere discontent with the 
present, a mere hope in the future, a mere passion 
after things new, however violent that passion 
might be, which constituted the peril, nor, indeed, 
the peculiarity of the hour. 

In other seasons of this kind, the wishes and 
views of men have frequently taken some fixed 
form — have had some fixed tendency— and thus 
their progress has been regulated, and its result, 
even from a distance, foreseen. 

But at the period to which I am referring, 
there was no general conception or aim which cast 
a decisive shadow over coming events, and pro- 
mised any specific future in exchange for the 
present, evidently passing away. 

There still lived, though on the verge of the tomb, 
an individual to whom this distinguishing misfor- 
tune of the eighteenth century was in no small 
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degree attributable. Th.e keen sagacity of V oltaii-e, 
kis piercing raillery, bis brilliant and epigrammati c 
eloquence, bad ridiculed and destroyed all faitb in 
old abuses, but bad never attempted to give even 
a clear sketch of wbat was to come in tbeir room. 
“ Magis habuit, quod fugeret quam quod sequeretur ” 
The effect of bis genius, therefore, bad been to 
create around him a sort of l uminou s mist, pro- 
duced by the blending of curiosity and doubt ; an 
atmosphere favourable to scepticism, favourable to 
credulity ; and, above all things, generative of 
enthusiasts and empirics. St. Germain the alchy- 
mist, Oagliostro the conjurer, Oondorcet the pu- 
blicist, Marat the politician, were its successive 
produce. And thus it was,— -amidst a general 
possession of privileges, and a general equality of 
customs and ideas : amidst a great generosity of 
sentiment, and an almost entire absence of prin- 
ciple : in a society unequalled in its charms, un- 
bounded in its hopes, and altogether ignorant of 
its destiny, that the flower of M. de Talleyrand’s 
manhood was passed. 
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YL 

I have dwelt at some length upon the charac- 
teristics — 

“ Of tliose gay times of elegance and ease, 

When Pleasure learnt so gracefully to please : 

When wits and courtiers held the same x*esorts, 

The courtiers wits, and ail wits fit for courts : 

When woman, perfect in her siren art, 

Subdued the mind, and trifled with the heart ; 

When Wisdom’s lights in fanes fantastic shone, 

And Taste had principles and Virtue none : 

When schools disdained the morals understood, 

And sceptics boasted of some better good : 

When all was Fairyland which met the view, 

No truth untheorized, and no theory true.” 

^ sfc sH sf« * ♦ 

I have dwelt, I say, at some length upon the 
characteristics of those times ; because it is never 
to be forgotten that the personage I have to speak 
of was their child. To the latest hour of his exist- 
ence he fondly cherished their memory ; to them 
he owed many of those graces which his friends 
still delight to recall : to them, most of those faults 
which his enemies have so frequently pourtrayed . 

The great test of his understanding was that he 
totally escaped all their grosser delusion s. Of this 
I am able to give a striking proof. It has been 
said that M. de Talleyrand was raised to the 
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episcopal dignity in January, 1789, four montlis 
previous to the assembling of the States-General. 
To that great Assembly he was immediately 
named by the haillage of his own diocese; and 
perhaps there is hardly to be found on record a 
more remarkable example of human sagacity and 
right judgment than in the new bishop’s address to 
the body which had chosen him its representative. 

In this address, which I have now before me, he 
separates all the reforms which were practicable 
and expedient, from all the schemes which were 
visionary and dangerous — the one and the other 
being at that time confused and jumbled together 
in the half-frenzied brains of his countrymen : he 
omits none of those advantages in government, 
legislation, finance — for he embraces all these— 
which fifty years have gradually given to France : 
he mentions none of those projects of which time, 
experience, and reason have shown the absurdity 
and futility. 

A charter giving to all equal rights : a great 
code embodying and simplifying all existing and 
necessary laws : a provision for prompt justice : 
the abolition of arbitrary arrest : the mitigation of 
the laws between debtor and creditor : the estab- 
lishment of trjal by jury : the liberty of the press, 
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and tlie inviolability of private correspondence : 
tbe destruction of those interior imposts which cut 
up France into provinces, and of those restrictions 
by which all but members of guilds were excluded 
from particular trades : the introduction of order 
into the finances under a well-regulated system of 
public accounts : the suppression of all feudal pri- 
vileges: and the organization of a well-considered 
general plan of taxation; such were the changes 
which the Bishop of Autun suggested in the year 
1789. He said nothing of the perfectibility of the 
human race : of a total reorganization of society 
under a new system of capital and labour ; he did 
not promise an eternal peace, nor preach a general 
fraternity amongst all races and creeds. The 
ameliorations he proposed were plain and simple ; 
they affiliated with ideas already received, and 
could be grafted on the roots of a society already 
existing. They have stood the test of eighty 
years- — now advanced by fortunate events, now 
retarded by adverse ones— some of them have 
been disdained by demagogues, others denounced 
by despots; — ^they have passed through the ordeal 
of successive revolutions ; and they furnish at this 
instant the foundations on which all wise and en- 
lightened Frenchmen desire to establish the condi- 
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tion of government and society in their great and 
noble country. Let us do honour to an intelligence 
that could trace these limits for a rising generation ; 
to a discretion that resisted the temptation to stray 
beyond them! 

TIL 

About the time of the assembling of the States- 
G-eneral, there appeared a work which it is now 
curious to refer to— it was by the pen of Laelos— 
entitled Gcil6Ti6 dcs jEjidts-GAisTctuic, This work 
gave a sketch under assumed names of the prin- 
cipal personages likely to figure in the States- 
General. Amongst a variety of portraits, are to be 
found those of General Lafayette and the Bishop 
of Autun ; the first under the name of Philarete, 
the second under that of Amene ; and, assuredly, 
the author startles us by his nice perception of the 
character and by his prophetic sagacity as to the 
career of these two men. It is well, however, to 
remember that Laelos was a familiar of the Palais 
Royal, which the moral soldier shunned and the 
less scrupulous bishop frequented ; and that, whilst 
he records the defects, he omits the eminent quali- 
ties which made the soldier and disciple of Wash- 
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ington one of the most remarkable men of his 
time. 

“ Philarete,” says M. Laclos, “ having found it 
easy to become a hero, fancies it will be as easy to 
become a statesman. The misfortune of Philarete 
is that he has great pretensions and ordinary con- 
ceptions. He has persuaded himself that he was 
the author of the revolution in America; he is 
arranging himself so as to become one of the prin- 
cipal actors in a revolution in France. 

“ He mistakes notoriety for glory, an event for 
a success, a sword for a monument, a compliment 
for immortality. He does not like the court, be- 
cause he is not at his ease in it ; nor the world, 
because there he is confounded with the many ; 
nor women, because they injure the reputation of 
a man, while they do not add to his position. 
But he is fond of clubs, because he there picks up 
the ideas of others ; of strangers, because they 
only examine a foreigner superficially ; of medioc- * 
rity, because it listens and admires. 

“ Philarete will be faithful to whatever party he 
adopts, without being able to assign, even to him- 
self, any good reasons for being so. He has no 
very accurate ideas of constitutional authority, but 
the word ‘ liberty ’ has a charm for him, because it 
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rouses an ambition wbich lie scarcely knows wbat 
to do witk. Suck is PkilarMe. He merits atten- 
tion, because, after all, be is better tkan most of 
kis rivals. That tke world kas been fnore favour- 
able to him tkan ke deserves, is owing to tke fact 
that ke has done a great deal in it, considering 
tke poverty of kis ability-; and people have been 
grateful to him, rather on account of what ke 
seemed desirous to be, tkan on account of what he 
was. Besides, kis exterior is modest, and only a 
few know that tke heart of- the man is not 
mirrored on tke surface. 

“ He will never be muck more tkan we see him, 
for ke has little genius, little nerve, little voice, 
little art, and is greedy of small successes.” 

Suck was the portrait which was drawn of 
Lafayette; we now come to that of M. de Talley- 
rand. 

“ Amtoe kas charming manners, which em- 
bellish virtue. His first title to success is a sound 
understanding- Judging men with indulgence, 
events with calmness, he has in all things that 
moderation which is the characteristic of true 
pkilosopky.^^ 

“ There is a degree of perfection which the 
intelligence can comprehend rather than realise. 
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and wliicli there is, undoubtedly, a certain degree 
of greatness in endeavouring to attain ; but such 
brilliant efforts, though they give raomentary 
fame to those who make them, are never of any 
real utility. Common sense disdains glitter and 
noise, and, measuring the bounds of human capa- 
city, has not the wild hope of extending them 
beyond what experience has proved their just 
limit. 

“ Amene has no ideja of making a great repu- 
tation in a day : such reputations, made too quickly, 
soon begirf to decline, and are followed by envy, 
disappointment, and sorrow. But Am^ne will 
arrive at everything, because he will always profit 
by those occasions which present themselves to 
such as do not attempt to ravish Fortune. Each 
step will be marked by the development of some 
talent, and thus he will at last acquire that gene- 
ral high opinion which summons a statesman to 
every great post that is vacant. Envy, which 
will always deny something to a person generally 
praised, will reply to what we have said, that 
Am^ne has not that force and energy of character 
which is necessary to break through the obstacles 
that impede the course of a public man. It is 
true he will yield to circumstances, to reason, and 
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will deem that he can make sam)?ci?s to peace loith- 
out ' descending from principle i hut fimmesB and 
constancy may esist without violent ardour, or 
vapid enthusiasm. 

“ Am^ine has against him his pleasing coun- 
tenance and seductive manner. I know people 
whom these advantages displease, and who are 
also prejudiced against a man who happens to 
unite the useful chance of birth with the essential 
qualities of the mind. 

“ But what are we really to expect from Am^ne 
in the States-General ? Nothing, if he is inspired 
with the spirit of class ; much, if he acts after his 
own conceptions, and remembers that a national 
assembly only contains citizens.” 


viir. 

Few who read the above sketch will deny to 
the ^ author of the Liaisons Dangereusesf the 
merit of discernment. Indeed, to^ describe M. 
de Talleyrand at this time seems to have been 
more appropriate to the pen of the novelist 
than to that of the historian. Let us picture 
to ourselves a man of about thirty-five, and ap- 
pearing somewhat older; his countenance of 
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a long oval; his eyes blue, with an expression 
at once deep and variable ; his lips usually im- 
pressed with a smile, which was that of mockery, 
but not of ill-nature-; his nose slightly turned up, 
but delicate, and remarkable for a constant play in 
the clearly chiselled nostrils. “ He dressed,” says 
one of his many biographers, ‘Hike a coxcomb, he 
thought like a deist, he preached like a saint.” 
At once active and irregular, he found time for 
everything : the church, the court, the opera. In 
bed one day from indolence or debauch, up the 
whole of the following night to prepare a memoir 
or a speech. Gentle with the humble, haughty 
with the high ; not very exact in paying his debts, 
but very scrupulous with respect to giving and 
breaking promises to pay them. 

A droll story is related with respect to this last 
peculiarity. The new Bishop had ordered and 
received a very handsome carriage, becoming 
his recent ecclesiastical elevation. He had not, 
however, settled the coachmaker’s “small ac- 
count.” After long waiting and frequent letters, 
the civil but impatient tradesman determined 
upon presenting himself every day at the 
Bishop of Autun’s door, at the same time as 
his equipage. 
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For several days, M. de Talleyrand saw, with- 
ont recognising, a well-dressed individual, with 
his hat in his hand, and bowing very low as he 
mounted the steps of his coach. Et qui Stes 
vom, mon ami?” he said at last. Je suis votre 
carrossier, Monseiqneurr Ah! vous §tes mon car- 
rossier; et qm voulez-vous, mon carrossier?” 
veux itre pays, Monseigmur” said the coachmater, 
humbly. Ahl vous Stes mon carrossier, et vous 
voulez Sire payS; vous serez payi, mon carrossier.” 
“Et quand, Monseigneur T ’ * “ Hum !” murmured 
the Bishop, looking at his coachmaker very atten- 
tively, and at the same time settling himself in his 
new carriage ; “ Vozis Stes Men curieux I ” Such was 
the TaUeyrand of 1789, embodying in himself the 
ability and the frivolity, the ideas and the habits 
of a large portion of his class. At once the 
associate of the Abbd Sieyes, and of Mademoiselle 
Guimard ; a profligate fine gentleman, a deep and 
wary thinker ; and, above all things, the delight 
and ornament of that gay and graceful society, 
which, crowned with flowers, was about to be the 


And who fire you., mv 9” « t nw. 
lord ” A B ^ your coachmaker, my 

coacumaker ^ I want to be paid, my lord.” “Ah i yon are m r 
coachmaker, and you want to be paid- you shall 
maker.” « And when, my lord ?” ^ ^ 
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first victim to its own philosophy. As yet, how- 
ever, the sky, though troubled, gave no evidence 
of storm ; and never, perhaps, did a great assembly 
meet with less gloomy anticipations than that 
which in the pomp and gallantry of feudal show, 
swept, on the 1st of May, through the royal city of 
Yersailles. 

Still, there was even at that moment visible the 
sign and symbol of the approaching crisis ; for 
dark behind the waving plumes and violet robes 
of the great dignitaries of Church and State, 
moved on the black mass, in sable cloak and garb, 
of the Commons, or tiers-etat, the body which 
had, as yet, been noilxmg, but which had just been 
told by one of its most illustrious members,* that 
it ought to be everything. . 

The history of the mighty revolution which at 
this moment was commencing, is still so stirring 
amongst us, — the breath of the tempest which then 
struck down tower and temple, is still so fre- 
quently fancied to be rustling about our own 
dwellings, — that when the mind even now wanders 
back, around and about this time, it is always with 
a certain interest and curiosity, and we pause once 
again to muse, even though we have often before 


* Sieyes, in a celelbrated jiainplilet published at this period, 
YOL. !. 
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meditated, upon that memorable event wliicb opened 
a new chapter in the history of the world. And 
the more we reflect, the- more does it seem sur- 
prising that in so civilised an age, and under so 
well-meanmg a sovereign, an august throne and 
a great society should have been wholly swept 

away ; nor does it appear less astonishing that 
a monarch with arbitrary sway, that a magistracy 
with extraordinary privileges, each wishing to re- 
tain their authority, should have voluntarily in- 
voked another power, long slumbering in an almost 
forgotten constitution, and which, when roused 
into activity, was so immediately omnipotent over 
parliament and king. 


IX. 

The outline of Louis XVI.’s reign is easily, though 
I do not remember where it is briefly, and clearly 
traced. At its commencement-, the influence of new 
opinions was confined to the library and drawing- 
room. The modern notions of constitutional liberty 
and political economy prevalent amongst men of 
letters, and fashionable amongst men of the world, 
had not been professed by men in power, and were 
consequently disdained by that large class, which 
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wislies in all countries to pass for tlie practical por- 
tion of the community. At this time, an old minister, 
himself a courtier, and jealous lest other courtiers 
should ac(][uire that influence over his master which 
he possessed, introduced into affairs a set of persons 
hitherto unknown at court, the most eminent of 
whom were Turgot, Malesherhes, and Necker ; and 
no sooner had these three eminent reformers ob- 
tained a serious political position, than their views 
acquired a serious political consideration which had 
not before belonged to them, and the idea that some 
great and general reform was shortly to take place 
became deeply seated in the public mind. Each 
of these ministers would have wished to make the 
reforms that were most necessary with the aid of 
the royal authority; and, had they been able to do 
so, it is probable that they would have preserved 
the heart and strength of the old monarchy, which 
was yet only superficially decayed. But the mode- 
rate changes which they desired to introduce with 
the assent of all parties, were opposed by all par- 
ties, in spite of— or, perhaps on account of — their 
very moderation : for losers are rarely satisfied be- 
cause their losses are small, and winners are never 
contented but when their gains are great. 

In the meantime, Maurepas, who would have 
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supported tlie policy of his colleagues, if it had 
brought him popularity, was by no means disposed 
to do so when it gave him trouble, Tims, Males- 
herhes, Turgot, and Necker,were successively forced 
to resign their oflices, without having done any- 
thing to establish their own policy, but much to 
render any other discreditable and difficult. 

The publication of the famous “ Comte Rendu” or 
balance-sheet of state expenses and receipts, more es- 
pecially, rendered it impossible to continue to govern 
as heretofore. And now Maurepas died, and a youth- 
ful queen inherited the influence of an old favourite, 
M. de Oalonne, a plausible, clever, but superficial 
gentleman, was the first minister of any import- 
ance, chosen bythe influence of Marie-Antoinette’s 
friends. He saw that the expenses and receipts of 
the government must bear some proportion to each 
other. He trembled at suddenly reducing old 
charges ; new taxes were the only alternative ; and 
yet it was almost next to impossible to get such 
taxes from the lower and middle classes, if the 
clergy and nobility, who conjointly possessed about 
two-thirds of the soil, were exempted from all con- 
tributions to the public wants. The minister, 
nevertheless, shrunk from despoiling the privileged 
classes of their immunities, without some autho- 
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rization from themselves. He called together, 
therefore, the considerable personages, or “ nota- 
bles,” as they were styled, of the realm, and soli- 
cited their sanction to new measures and new im- 
posts, some of the former of which would limit their 
authority, and some of the latter affect their purses. 

The “ notables ” were divided into two factions : 
the one of which was opposed to M. de Oalonne, the 
other wanted the changes which he wished to intro- 
duce. These two parties united and became irre- 
sistible. Amongst their ranks was a personage of 
great ambition and small capacity — Brienne, Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse. This man was the most 
violent of M, de Calonne’s opponents. The court 
turned round suddenly and chose him as M. de 
Oalonne’s successor. This measure, at first, was 
successful, for conflicting opinions end by crea- 
ting personal antipathies, and the “ notables,” 
in a moment of exultation over the defeated 
minister, granted everything with facility to the 
minister who had supplanted him, A new em- 
barrassment, however, now arose. The notables 
were, after all, only an advising body : they could 
say what they deemed right to be done, but they 
could not do it. This was the business of the 
sovereign ; but his edicts, in order to acquire regu- 
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larly the force of law, had to be registered by the 
Parliament of Paris ; and it is easy to understand 
how such a power of registration became, under 
particular circumstances, the power of refusal. 
The influence of that great magisterial corporation, 
called the “ Parliament of Paris,” had, indeed, 
acquired, since it had been found necessary to set 
aside Louis XIV.’s will by the sanction of its 
authority, a more clear and positive character than 
at former periods. This judicial court, or legisla- 
tive assembly, had thus become a constituent part 
of the State, and had also become — as all political 
assemblies, however composed, which have not 
others for their rivals, will become — the represen- 
tative of popular opinion. It had seen, with a 
certain degree of jealousy, the convocation, how- 
ever temporarily, of another chamber (for such 
the assembly of notables might be called), and 
was, moreover, as belonging to the aristocracy, 
not very well disposed to the surrender of its 
aristocratic privileges. It refused, therefore, to 
register the new taxes proposed to it ; thus thwart- 
ing the consent of the notables, avoiding, for a 
time, the imposts with which its own class was 
threatened, and acquiring, nevertheless, some in- 
crease of popularity with the people who are 
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usually disposed to resist all taxation, and were 
pleased with the invectives against the extrava- 
gance of the court, with which the resistance of 
the parliament was accorupanied. 

The government cajoled and threatened the 
parliament, recalled it, again quarrelled with it, 
attempted to suppress it — and failed. 

Disturbances broke out, famine appeared at hand, 
a bankruptcy was imminent; there was no consti- 
tuted authority with sufficient power or sufficient 
confidence in itself to act decisively. People looked 
out for some new authority : they found it in an 
antique form. “ The States-General !” (that is, an 
assembly chosen from the different classes, which, in 
critical periods of the French nation had been here- 
tofore summoned) became the unanimous cry. The 
court, which wanted money and could not get it, ex- 
pected to find more sympathy in a body drawn from 
all the orders of the State than from a special and 
privileged body which represented but one order. 

The parliament, on the other hand, imagined 
that, having acquired the reputation of defending 
the nation’s rights, it would have its powers main- 
tained and extended by any collection of men repre- 
senting the nation . This is why both parliament and 
court came by common accord to one conclusion. 
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Tlie great biilk of the nobility, tlioiigb divided 
in their previous discussions, liere, also, at last 
ag’reed : one portion because it participated in the 
views of the coiut, and the other because it parti- 
cipated in those of the parliament. 

In the meantime, the unfortunate Archbishop, 
who had tried every plan for filling the coffers of 
the court without the aid of the great coimeil now 
called together, was dismissed as soon as that 
council was definitively summoned ; and, according 
to the almost invariable policy of restoring to 
power the statesman who has increased his popu- 
larity by losing office, M. Necker was again placed 
at the head of the finances and presented to the 
public as the most influential organ of the crown. 

X. 

It will' be apparent, from what I have said, 
that the court expected to find in the States- 
General an ally against the parliament, whilst 
the parliament expected to find in the States- 
General an ally against the court. Both were 
deceived. 

The nobility, or notables, the government, and 
I, he parliament, had all hitherto been impotent. 
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because they had all felt that there was another 
power around them and about them, by which 
their actions .were controlled, but with which, as 
it had no visible representation, they had no means 
of dealing. 

That power was “ public opinion,” In the 
Commons of France, in the Deputies from the 
most numerous, thoughtful, and stirring classes of 
the community, a spirit^ — hitherto impalpable and 
invisible — found at once a corporate existence. 

Monsieur d’Bspremenil, and those parliamen- 
tary patricians who a year before were in almost 
open rebellion against the sovereign, at last saw 
that they had a more potent enemy to cope with, 
and rallied suddenly round the throne. Its royal 
possessor stood at that moment in a position which 
no doubt was perilous, but which, nevertheless, I 
believe, a moderate degree of sagacity and firmness 
might have made secure. The majority of the 
aristocracy of all grades, from a feudal sentiment 
of honour, was with the King. The middle classes 
also had still for the monarch and his rank con- 
siderable respect; and were desirous to find out 
and sanction some just and reasonable compromise 
between the institutions that were disappearing, 
and the ideas that had come into vogue. It was 
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necessary to calm the apprehensions of those who 
had anything to lose, to fix the views of those who 
thought they had something to gain, and to come 
at once to a settlement with the various classes— 
here agitated by fear, there by expectation. But 
however evident the necessity of this policy, it was 
not adopted. Suspicions that should have been 
dissipated were excited ; notions that should have 
been rendered definite were further disturbed ; all 
efforts at arrangement were postponed ; and thus 
the revolution rushed onwards, its tide swelling, 
and its rapidity being increased by the blunders of 
those who had the greatest interest and desire to 
arrest it. The fortune of M. de Talleyrand was 
embarked upon that great stream, of which few 
could trace the source, and none foresaw the 
direction. 

XI. 

I have just said that none foresaw the direction 
in which the great events now commencing were 
likely to run. That direction was mainly to be 
influenced by the conduct and character of the 
sovereign, but it was also, in some degree, to be 
affected by the conduct and character of the states- 
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man to whom the destinies of France were for the 
moment confided. | 

M. Necker belonged to a class of men not nn- I 

common in onr own time. His abilities, though 
good, were not of the first order ; his mind had 
been directed to one particular branch of business ; 
and, as is common with persons who have no great 
genius and one specialty, he took the whole of 
government to be that part which he best under- 
stood. Accordingly, what he now looked to, and 
that exclusively, was balancing the receipts and 
expenditure of the State. To do this, it was neces- 
sary to tax the nobility and clergy ; and the class 
through whose aid he could best hope to achieve 
such a task was the middle-class, or “tiers-etat.” 

For this reason, when it had been decided to con- 
voke the States-Greneral, and it became necessary 
to fix the proportionate numbers by which each 
of the three orders (viz. the nobility, clergy, 
middle-class, or “ tiers-etat,”) which composed the 
States-General, was to be represented, M. Necker 
determined that the sole order of the “tiers- 
etat” should have as many representatives as the 
two other orders conjointly ; thinking in this way 
to give the middle- class a greater authority, and 
to counterbalance the want of rank in its indi- 
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vidual meinlDers, by tlieir aggregate superiority in 
numbers. 

But wben M. Necker went thus far, he should 
have gone farther, and defined in what manner 
the three orders should vote, and what power they 
should separately exercise. This precaution, how- 
ever, he did not take ; and therefore, as soon as 
the States-G-eneral assembled, there instantly arose 
the question as to whether the three orders were 
to prove the validity of their elections together as 
members of one assembly, or separately as mem- 
bers of three distinct assemblies. This question, 
in point of fact, determined whether the three 
orders were to sit and vote together, or whether 
each order was to sit and vote apart ; and after M. 
Necker’s first regulation it was clear that, in one 
case, the order of the Commons would predominate 
over all opposition; and that, in the other, it would 
be subordinate to the two rival orders. A struggle 
then naturally commenced. 

XII. 

The members of the ‘Hiers-4tat,” who, as the 
largest of the three bodies forming the States- 
General, had been left in possession of the 
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chamber where all the orders had been first 
collected to meet the sovereign — an accident much 
in their favour — invited the members of the two 
other orders to join them there. The clergy 
hesitated ; the nobles refused. Days and weeks 
passed away, and the minister, seeing his original 
error, would willingly have remedied it by now 
proposing that which he might originally have 
fixed, namely, that the three orders should vote 
together on questions of finance, and separately on 
all other questions. This idea was brought forward 
late j but, even thus late, it might have prevailed 
if the court had been earnest in its favour. • The 
King, however, and those who immediately influ- 
enced him, had begun to think that a deficit was 
less troublesome than the means adopted to get rid 
of it; and fancying that the States-General, if left 
to themselves, might ere long dissolve amidst the 
dissensions which were discrediting them, were 
desirous that these dissensions should continue. 
Nor would this policy have failed in its object if 
negotiation had been much further prolonged. 

But it is at great moments like these that a 
great man suddenly steps forth, and whilst the 
crowd is discussing what is best to be done, does it. 
Such a man was the Comte de Mirabeau; and on 
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the 15th of June, this marvellous personage, whose 
audacity was often prudence, having instigated the 
Abbe Sieyes (whose authority was at that time 
great with the Assembly) to bring the subject under 
discussion, called on the tiers-etat, still doubting 
and deliberating, to constitute themselves at once, 
and without further waiting for the nobility, “ The 
Eepresentatives of the French people.” They did 
so in reality, though not in words, declaring them- 
selves duly elected, and taking as their title “ The 
National Assembly.” The government thought to 
stop their proceedings by simply shutting up 
the chamber where they had hitherto met, but 
so paltry a device was insufiScient to arrest the 
resolutions of men whose minds were now pre- 
pared for important events. Encouraging each 
other, the Commons rushed unhesitatingly to a 
tennis-court, and in that spot, singularly destined 
to witness -so solemn a ceremony, swore, with but 
one dissentient voice, to stand by each other till 
France had a constitution. After such an oath, 
the alternative was clearly between the old monar- 
chy, with all its abuses, and a new constitution, 
whatever its dangers. On this ground, two orders 
in the State stood hostilely confronted. But 
another order remained, whose conduct at such a 
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juncture was all-decisive. That order was the 
clergy, — which, still respected if not venerated, — 
wealthy, connected by various links with each por- 
tion of society, and especially looked up to by that 
great and sluggish mass of quiet men who always 
stand long wavering between extremes— had been 
endeavouring to effect some compromise between 
the privileged classes and their opponents, but had 
as yet taken no prominent part with either. The mo- 
ment was come at which it could no longer hesitate. 

XIII. 

M, de Talleyrand, though but a new dignitary in 
the church, was already one of its most influential 
members. He had been excluded by a prejudice 
of the nobility from the situation to which his 
birth had entitled him amongst them. He had 
long resolved to obtain another position at least as 
elevated through his own exertions. His views, as 
we have seen, at the time of his election, were 
liberal, though moderate, whilst he was sufficiently 
acquainted with the character of Louis X VI. to 
know that that monarch would never sincerely 
yield, nor ever sturdily resist, any concession de- 
manded with persistency. Partly, therefore, from 
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a conviction that he was doing what was best for 
the public, and partly, also, from the persuasion 
that he was doing what was best for himself, he 
separated boldly from the rest of his family (who 
were amongst the most devoted to the Oomte 
d’ Artois and Marie- Antoinette), and laboured with 
xmwearied energy to enlist the body he belonged 
to on the popular side. 

To succeed in this object, he had the talents and 
advantages most essential. His natural courtesy 
flattered the curates ; his various aecjuirements 
captivated his more learned brethren; his high 
birth gave him the ear of the great ecclesiastical 
dignitaries ; and, finally, a majority of hrs order, 
instigated by his exertions and address, joined 
the Third Estate, on the 22nd of June, in the 
Church of Saint-Louis. 

From t|iat moment the question hitherto doubt- 
ful was determined; for at no time have tlm 
clergy and the commons stood side by side with- 
out being victorious. It was in vain, therefore, 
that even so early as the day following, the descen- 
dant of Louis XIV., in all the pomp of royalty, 
and in the presence of the three orders— whom 
he had for that day summoned to assemble — 
denounced the conduct which the tiers-etat had 
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pursued, annulled their decisions, and threatened 
them with his sovereign displeasure, 

The tiers-etat resisted; the King repented— 
retracted,— and showing that he had no will, lost 
all authority. Thus, on the 27th of June, the States- 
Greneral, henceforth designated by the title which 
had been already assumed by the Commons (the 
National Assembly), held their deliberations toge- 
ther, and the three orders were confounded. 

XIV. 

But one step now remained in order to legalise 
the revolution in progress. Each deputy had re- 
ceived a sort of mandate or instruction from those 
who named him at the moment of his election. 
Such instructions or mandates, which had been 
given at a time when people could hardly anticipate 
the state of things which had since arisen, limited, 
or seemed to limit, the action of a deputy to par- 
ticular points which had especially attracted the 
attention of his constituents. 

The conservative party contended that these 
mandates were imperative, the liberal party that 
they were not. According to the first supposition, 
the States-General could do no more than redress a 
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few grievances ; according to the other, they could 
create a perfectly new system of government. 

The Bishop of Antun, in the first speech he 
delivered in the National Assembly— a speech 
which produced considerable effect — argued in 
favour of his own liberty and that of his colleagues, 
and his views were naturally enough adopted by a 
•body which, feeling its own force, had to determine 
its own power. Hence, on the record of two great 
decisions — the one solving the States-General into 
the “ National Assembly the other extending and 
fixing that assembly’s authority — decisions which, 
whatever their other results, were at least fatal to 
the power and influence of the class to which he 
belonged by birth, but from which he had, in spite 
of himself, been severed in childhood— was indelibly 
inscribed the name of the once despised and still dis- 
inherited cripple of the princely house of Perigord. 

XV. , 

There was nothing henceforth to impede the 
labours of the National Assembly, and it com- 
menced those labours with earnestness and zeal, if 
not with discretion. One of its first acts was to 
choose by ballot a committee of eight members. 
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charged to draw up the project of a constitution, 
which was subsequently to he submitted to the 
Assembly. The Bishop of Autun was immediately 
placed upon this select and important committee. 
It had for its task to render practical the political 
speculations of the eighteenth century. Things, 
however, had commenced too violently for them to 
proceed thus peaceably ; and as the success of the 
popular party had been hitherto obtained by braving 
the crown, it was to be expected that the crown 
would seize the first opportunity that presented 
itself for boldly recovering its authority. A well- 
timed effort of this kind might have been successful. 
But neither Louis XYI., nor any of the counsellors 
in whom he confided, possessed that instinct in 
political affairs which is the soul of action, inspiring 
men with the resolve to do the right thing at the 
right moment. It has often been found easy to 
crush a revolution at its commencement, for the 
most ardent of its supporters at such a time act 
feebly, and doubt about the policy they are pur- 
suing. It has often been found possible to arrest 
a revolution at that subsequent stage of its progress 
when the moderate are shocked by some excess, or 
the sanguine checked by some disappointment ; but 
a revolution is invincible at that crisis, when its 
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progress, begun "with boldness, bas neither been 
checked by misfortune, nor disgraced by violence. 

Nevertheless, it was just at such a crisis that the 
unfortunate Louis XVI., guided in a great degree by 
the fatal influence of his brother, after having gra- 
dually surrounded Versailles and the capital with 
troops, suddenly banished M. Necker (July 10th), 
whose disgrace was instantly considered the defeat 
of those who advised the King to renovate his au- 
thority by concessions, and the triumph of those 
who counselled him to recover and re-establish it 
by force. But the measures which were to follow 
this act were still in suspense, when a formidable 
insurrection broke out at Pains. A portion of the 
soldiery sided with the people. The Bastille was 
taken, and its commandant put to death, the popu- 
lace got possession of arms, the prevost or mayor 
of the city was assassinated, whilst the army which 
had been so ostentatiously collected in the Champ 
de Mars and at St. Denis was left an inactive 
witness of the insurrection which its array had 
provoked. The results were those which usually 
follow the strong acts of weak men : Louis XVI. 
submitted; M. Necker was recalled; the Comte 
d’ Artois emigrated. 

It was M. de Talleyrand’s fortune not merely at 
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all times to quit a falling party at the commence- 
ment of its decline, but to stand firm by a rising 
party at the moment of its struggle for success. 
This was seen during the contest we have just been 
describing. Throughout that contest the Bishop of 
Autun was amongst the most determined for main- 
taining the rights of the nation against the designs 
of the court. His decision and courage added not 
a little to the reputation which had been already 
gained by his ability. We find his name, there- 
fore, first in the list of a small number of eminent 
men,* whom the Assembly, when surrounded by 
hostile preparations for restoring the despotism 
which had been abolished, charged, in a bold but 
not imprudent spirit of defiance, with the task of at 
once completing and establishing the constitution 
which had been promised, and which it had become 
evident there was no intention to accord. The 
labour of these statesmen, however, was not easy, 
even after their cause was triumphant, for political 
victories often leave the conquerors— in the excess 
of their own passions, and the exaggeration of their 
own principles — ^worse enemies than those whom 
they have vanquished. Such was the case now. 

^ Ev&|iie d’Aiito a^clle^'eque de Bordeaux, Lally, Olermont- 
Tonnerre, Moimieiv Sicyes, &c., &c. 
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XVI, 

111 the exultation of the moment all moderate 
notions were laid aside, and succeeded by a blind 
excitement in favour of the most sweeping changes. 
Xor was this excitement the mere desire of vulgar 
and selfish interest stirring the minds of those who 
hoped to better their own condition : nobler and 
loftier emotions lit u|) the breasts of men who had 
only sacrifices to mate, with a generous enthusiasm. 
‘‘Nos Imes,” says the elder S%ur, “etaient alors 
enivrees d’une douce philanthropie, qui nous portait 
chercher avec passion les moyens d’btre utiles a 
I’humanit^ et de rendre le sort des homines plus 
heur.eux.” * On the 4th of August, “ a day memor- 
able with one party,” observes M. Mignet, “ as the 
St. Bartholomew of property, and with the other as 
the St. Bartholomew of abuses,” — personal service, 
feudal obligations, pecuniary immunities, trade cor- 
porations, seignorial privileges, and courts of law, 
— all municipal and provincial rights,— the whole 
system of judicature,— based on the purchase and 

* “ Our souls were then intoxicated by a gentle philanthropy, which 
induced us to seek passionately the means of being useful to humanity, 
and of rendering the condition of man more happy.” 
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sale of judicial charges, and which, singular to 
state, had, however absurd in theory, hitherto 
produced in practice learned, able, and indepen- 
dent magistrates,— in short, almost all the insti- 
tutions and peculiarities which constituted the 
framework of government and society throughout 
France, were unhesitatingly swept away, at the 
instigation and demand of the first magistrates and 
nobles of the land, who did not sufiSciently consider 
that they who destroy at once all existing laws 
(whatever those laws may be), destroy at the same 
time all estahlished habits of thought that is, all 
customs of obedience, all spontaneous feelings of 
respect and affection, without which a form of 
government is merely an idea on paper. 

In after times, M. de Talleyrand, when speaking 
of this period, said, in one of his characteristic 
phrases, ’’’•La Revolution a desosse la France” 
But it is easier to be a witty critic of by-gone 
history, than a cool and impartial actor in passing 
events; and at the time to which I am alluding 
the Bishop of Autun was, undoubtedly, amongst the 
foremost in destroying the traditions which consti- 
tute a community, and proclaiming the theories 
which captivate a mob. The wholesale abolition 
of institutions, which must have had something 
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worth preserving or they would never have pro- 
duced a great and polished society honourably 
anxious to reform its own defects, was sanctioned 
by his vote ; and the “ rights of man,” the acknow- 
ledgment of which did so little to secure the pro- 
perty or life of the citizen, were proclaimed in the 
words that he suggested. 

It is difficiJt to conceive how so cool and saga- 
cious a statesman could have imagined that an old 
society was to he well governed by entirely new 
laws, or that practical liberty could he founded on 
a declaration of abstract principles. A sane mind, 
however, does not always escape an epidemic folly ; 
any more than a sound body escapes an epidemic 
disease. Moreover, in times when, to censure 
unnecessary changes, is to pass for being the 
patron, and often in reality to be the supporter, of 
inveterate abuses, no one carries out, or can hope 
to carry out, precisely his own ideas. Men act 
in masses : the onward pressure of one party is 
regulated by the opposing resistance of another : 
to pursue a policy, it may be expedient for those 
who do not feel, to feign, a passion ; and a wise 
man ma;^ excuse his participation in an absurd 
enthusiasm by observing it was the only means to 
van(|uish still more absurd prejudices. 
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Still, if M. de Talleyrand was at this moment an 
exaggerated reformer, he at least did not exhibit one 
frequent characteristic of exaggerated reformers, 
by being so wholly occupied in establishing some 
delusive scheme of future perfection, as to despise 
the present absolute necessities. He saw from the 
first that, if the new organization of the State was 
really to be effected, it could only be so by re- 
f establishing confidence in its resources, and that a 

national bankruptcy would be a social dissolution. 

I When, therefore, M. Necker (on the 25th of August) 

presented to the Assembly a memoir on the situa- 
tion of the finances, asking for a loan of eighty 
millions of francs, the Bishop of Autun supported 
this loan without hesitation ; demonstrating the 
importance of sustaining the public credit ; and 
shortly afterwards (in September), when the loan 
thus granted was found insufficient to satisfy the 
obligations of the State, he again aided the minister 
in obtaining from the Assembly a tax of twenty- 
five per centum on the income of every individual 
throughout France. A greater national sacrifice 
has rarely been made in a moment of national 
distress, and has never been made for a more 
honourable object. It is impossible, indeed, not to 
feel an interest in the exertions of men animated. 
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amidst all tb.eir errors, by so noble a spirit, and 
not to regret that with aspirations so elevated, and 
abilities so distinguished, they should have failed 
so deplorably in their efforts to unite liberty with 
order— vigour with moderation. 

But Providence seems to have prescribed as an 
almost universal rule that everything which is to 
have a long duration must be of slow growth. 
Nor is this all : we must expect that, in times of 
revolution, contending parties will constantly be 
hurried into collisions contrary i;o their reason, and 
fatal to their interests, but inevitably suggested by 
their anger or suspicions. Hence the wisest inten- 
tions are at the mercy of the most foolish incidents. 
Such an incident now occurred. 

A military festival at Versailles, which the royal 
family imprudently attended, and in which it per- 
haps idly delighted to excite a profitless enthusiasm 
amongst its guards and adherents, alarmed the mul- 
titude at Paris, already irritated by an increasing 
scarcity of food, and dreading an appeal to the 
army on the part of the sovereign, as the sovereign 
dreaded an appeal to the people on the part of 
the popular leaders. The men of the Faubourg 
Saint- Antoine, and the women of the market-place, 
either impelled by their own pressing wants and 
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indefinite fears, or guided (as it was then — I 
believe falsely — reported) by tbe secret influence 
of the Due d’Orleans, were soon seen pouring 
from the dark corners of the capital, and covering 
the broad and stately road which leads to the 
long- venerated palace, where, since the time of 
the “Great Monarch/’ his descendants had held 
their court. In the midst of an accidental tumult, 
this lawless rabble entered the royal residence, 
massacreing its defenders. 

The King was rescued from actual violence, 
though not from insult, and escorted with a sort 
of decorum to the Tuileries, which he henceforth 
inhabited, nominally as the supreme magistrate of 
the State, but in reality as a prisoner. The National 
Assembly followed him to Paris. 

XYII. 

The events of which I have been speaking 
took place on the 5th and 6th of October ; and 
were, to the advocates of constitutional monarchy, 
what the previous insurrection, in July, had been 
to the advocates of absolute power. Moderate men 
began to fear that it was no longer possible to ally 
the dignity and independence of the crown with 
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the rights and liberties of the people: and MM. 
Mounier and Lally-Tollendal, considered the leaders 
of that party which from the first had declared the 
desire to establish in France a mixed constitntional 
government, similar to that which prevailed in 
England — disheartened and disgusted — quitted 
the Assembly. Hitherto, M. de Talleyrand had 
appeared disposed to act with these statesmen, but 
he did not now imitate their conduct : on the con- 
trary, it was precisely at the moment when they 
separated themselves from the Eevolution, that he 
brought forward a motion which connected him 
irrevocably with it. 

Had affairs worn a different aspect, it is probable 
that he would not have compromised himself so 
decidedly in favour of a scheme which wms certain 
to encounter a determined and violent opposition : 
still it is but just to observe that his conduct in 
this instance was in perfect conformity with the 
course he had previously pursued, and the sen- 
timents he had previously expressed, both with 
respect to the exigencies of the State and the 
property of the Church. I have shown, indeed, 
the interest he had manifested in maintaining the 
public credit, first by supporting a loan of eighty 
millions of francs, and secondly by voting a pro- 
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perty tax of twenty-five per cent. But the one 
had proved merely a temporary relief, and the other 
had not given an adequate return ; for, as the whole 
administration of the country had been disorganised, 
so the collection of taxes was precarious and difiScult. 
Some new resource had to he sought for. There 
was hut one left. The clergy had already resigned 
their tithes, which at first had only been declared 
purchasable, and had also given up their plate. 
When M. de Juisne, Archbishop of Paris, made the 
two first donations in the name of his brethren, he 
had been seconded by the Bishop of Autun ; and 
it was the Bishop of Autun who now proposed (on 
the 10th of October) that all that remained to the 
clergy — their land — should, on certain conditions, 
be placed at the disposal of the nation. 

XYIII. 

M. Pozzo di Borgo, a man in nowise inferior to 
M. de Talleyrand, though somewhat jealous of 
him, once said to me, “ Get homme s’est fait grand 
en se rangeant toujours parmi les petits, et en 
aidant ceux qui avaient le plus besoin de lui.”* 

* “ This man has made himself great by placing himself always by 
the side of the little, and aiding those who most needed him.” 
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The propensity which M. Pozzo di Borgo some- 
what bitterly hnt not inaccurately described, and 
which perhaps was in a certain degree the con- 
sequence of that nice perception of his own in- 
terests which guided the person whom I desig- 
nate as “ politic ” through life almost like an 
instinct, was especially visible in the present in- 
stance. ISTo one can doubt that, at the moment 
when every other institution was overturned in 
France, a great change in the condition of the 
French church, against which the spirit of the 
eighteenth century had been particularly directed, 
was an event not to be avoided. Alone amidst 
the general prodigality, this corporation by its 
peculiar condition had been able to preserve all 
its wealth, whilst it had lost almost all its power. 

The feeble and the rich in times of commotion 
are the natural prey of the strong and the needy ; 
and, therefore, directly the nation commenced a 
revolution to avoid a bankruptcy, the ecclesiastical 
property was pretty sure, a little sooner or a little 
later, to be appropriated to the public exigencies. 
Such an appropriation nevertheless was not with- 
out difficulties; and what the laity most wanted 
was a churchman of position and consideration 
who would sanction a plan for surrendering the 
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property of the church. The opinions expressed 
by a man of so high a rank in the nohihty and the 
clergy as the Bishop of Autuh, were therefore of 
considerable importance, and likely to give him — 
those opinions being . popular — an important posi- 
tion, which was almost certain (M. Necker s influ- 
ence being already undermined) to lead— should 
a new ministry be formed on the liberal side— to 
office. Mirabeau, in fact, in a note written in Oc- 
tober, which proposes a new ministerial combina- 
tion, leaves M. Neeker as the nominal head of the 
government “ in order to discredit him,” proposes 
himself as a member of the royal council without 
a department, and gives the post of minister of 
finance to the Bishop of Autrm, saying, “ His 
motion on the clergy has won him that place.”* 
The argument with which the Bishop introduced 

I' . 

the motion hei'e alluded to, has been so often 
repeated since the period to which I am referring, 
and has so influenced the condition of the clergy 
throughout a great portion of Europe, that it cannot 
be read without interest. “ The State,” said M. de 
Talleyrand, “ has been for a long time struggling 
with the most urgent wants. This is known to 

* “ La motion du clerg<^ lui a conquis cette place .” — (Jorresjpondance 
de Mirabeau et le Comte de la March. 
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all of US. Some adequate means must be found 
to supply those wants. All ordinary sources are 
exhausted. The people are ground down. The 
slightest additional impost would be justly insup- 
portable to them. Such a thing is not to be 
thought of. Extraordinary means for supplying 
the necessities of the State have been resorted to ; 
but these were destined to the extraordinary wants 
of this year. Extraordinary resources of some 
kind are now wanted for the future ; without them, 
order cannot be established. There is one such 
resource immense and decisive : and which, in my 
opinion (or otherwise I should reject it), can be 
made compatible with the strictest respect for pro- 
perty. I mean the landed estate of the church. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ Already a great operation with regard to this 
estate is inevitable, in order to provide suitably 
for those whom the relinquishment of tithes has 
left destitute. 

^ * * * * 

“ I think it unnecessary to discuss at length the 
question of church property. What appears to 
me certain is, that the clergy is not a proprietor 
like other proprietors, inasmuch as that the pro- 
perty which it enjoys (and of which it cannot dis- 
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pose) was given to it— not for its own benefit, but 
for tbe performance of duties which are to benefit 
the community. What' appears to me also cer- 
tain is, that the nation, exercising an almost un- 
limited power over all the bodies within its bosom, 
possesses — not the right to destroy the whole body 
of the clergy, because that body is required for 
the service of religion— but the right to destroy 
any particular aggregations of such body when- 
ever they are either prejudicial or simply useless ; 
and if the State possesses this right over the 
existence of prejudicial or useless aggregations of 
the clergy, it evidently possesses a similar right 
over the property of such aggregations. 

“ It appears to me also clear that as the nation is 
bound to see that the purpose for which founda- 
tions or endowments were made is fulfilled, and 
that those who endowed the church meant that 
the clergy should perform certain functions : so, if 
there be any benefices where such functions are 
not performed, the nation has a right to suppress 
those benefices, and to grant the funds, therefrom 
derived, to any members of the clergy who can 
employ them according to the object with which 
they were given. 
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‘‘ But altliough it is just to destroy aggregations 
of the clergy which are either prejudicial or use- 
less, and to confiscate their property— although it 
is just to suppress benefices which are no longer 
useful for the object for which such benefices were 
endowed— is it just to confiscate or reduce the 
revenue of those dignitaries and members of the 
church, who are now actually living and per- 
forming the services which belong to their sacred 
calling? 

“For my own part, I confess the arguments 
employed to support the contrary opinion appear 
to me to admit of several answers. I shall submit 
one very simple answer to the Assembly. 

“ However, the possession of a property may he 
guaranteed and made inviolable by law, it is 
evident that the law cannot change the nature of 
such property in guaranteeing it. 

“Thus, in a question of ecclesiastical property, it 
can only assure to each titulary the enjoyment of 
the actual donation of the founder. But every one 
is aware that, according to the titles of church pro- 
perty, as well as according to the various laws of 
the church, which explain the spirit and meaning 
of these titles, the only part of church property to 
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which the ecclesiastic has any individual right is 
that necessary for his honest subsistence: the re- 
mainder has to be applied to the relief of the poor, 
or to the maintenance of places of worship. If 
then the nation assures to the holder of a benefice, 
whatever that benefice may be, his necessary sub- 
sistence, it does not violate his individual property ; 
and if at the same time that it takes possession of 
that portion of his revenue which is not required 
for his subsistence, it assumes the other obligations 
attached to the benefice in question, such as the 
i maintenance of hospitals, the performance of works 

of charity, the repairing of churches, the expenses 
of public education, &c. ; and, above all, if it does 
; this in a moment of general distress, I cannot but 

believe that the intentions of the donors will be 
fully carried out, and that justice will still be 
maintained. 

: “ I think, then, that the nation in a period of 

general distress may appropriate the property of 

I those religious establishments which it deems it 

I 

’ necessary to suppress, by securing to their depen- 

dants their necessary subsistence ; that it may also 
profit by all benefices to which no duties are 
attached, and assure to itself the reversion of all 
such benefices as may hereafter fall into that con- 

p 2 
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dition ; and lastly, that it may reduce all extra- 
vagant salaries now enjoyed by the clergy if it 
take to itself all the obligations— apart from the 
decent maintenance of the clergy— which originally 
attached to church property according to the 
founder’s bequest. ' Such are the principles ac- 
cording to which the State may, in my opinion, 
legitimately appropriate the whole of the ecclesias- 
tical property, on assuring to the clergy therefrom 
what would be sufScient for their decent support.” 
^ ^ ^ ^ 

XIX. 

Thus M. de Talleyrand contended : — 

1st. That the members of the clergy were not 
like other proprietors, inasmuch as they held their 
property not for their own enjoyment but for the 
performance of certain duties, and that it was only 
intended that they should have out of the proceeds 
of that property a decent subsistence, the residue 
being destined for the support of the poor and the 
maintenance of religious edifices. 

2nd. That the State could alter the distribution 
of church property, or rather the payment of the 
clergy, and also totally suppress such ecclesiastical 
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institutions as it deemed injurious or not requisite ; 
as well as such, useless benefices as were tben va- 
cant, Or might become vacant; and, as a matter 
of course, employ the revenue which was thereto 
attached, in the manner which might seem best 
adapted to the general advantage. 

3rd. That in a moment of great and national 
distress it might altogether take possession of the 
whole property held by the clergy, and appropriate 
the same to public purposes ; if at the same time 
it took upon itself those charges with which the 
clergy wei’e intrusted, and also provided for the 
clergy themselves a fixed and adequate support. 
He did not, however, propose, as some may have 
idly imagined, and have unjustly stated, to reduce 
his order to a state of indigence ; on the contrary, 
presuming the revenue of the church property, in- 
cluding the tithes (which he would still have 
had collected as national revenue), to be about a 
hundred and fifty millions of francs, he advised 
the government to make a yearly grant of no less 
than a hundred millions — never to be reduced 
below eighty-five millions — for the support of the 
clergy, no member of it receiving less than twelve 
hundred francs, to which was added a dwelling; 
and when we consider that the tithes having 
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been surrendered, the ecclesiastical revenue was at 
that time reduced to seventy-five millions, the rent 
of the land ; and when we consider also that the 
ecclesiastical budget, including the payment of all 
religions, has never, since that period, amounted 
to the sum which M. de Talleyrand was disposed 
to allow, I think it must be acknowledged that 
the proposals I have been describing, looking at 
all the difficulties of the times, were not to be 
despised, and that the French clergy would have 
acted more prudently if they had at once accepted 
them, although it must be confessed that any 
bargain made in changeful times between a power 
which is sinking in . the State and a power which 
is rising, is rarely kept faithfully by the latter. 

But the clergy, at- all events, and the high clergy 
especially, would not accept this bargain. They com- 
plained not so much of the insufficiency of the pro- 
vision which was to be made for them, as of the griev- 
ance of having an ipcome as proprietors changed 
into a salary as functionaries. They contended, in 
short, that they were proprietors like other pro- 
prietors, and that the Bishop of Autun had mis- 
stated their case and justified their robbery. 

In this state of things — whatever the real 
nature of the title under which the church held 
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its possessions— whatever the imprudence of the 
clergy themselves in resisting the compromise that 
was proposed to them as an equivalent for the 
surrender of those possessions — it was impossible 
forcibly to confiscate a property which a great cor- 
poration had held indisputedly for ages and which 
it declared itself unwilling to resign, without weaken- 
ing the respect for property in general, and weaken- 
ing also, by the questions and discussions to which 
such a measure was certain to give rise, the respect 
for religion : thus enfeebling and undermining— at 
a moment when (amidst the falling ruins of an old 
government and society) it was most essential to 
strengthen and preserve — those foundations on 
which every society that pretends to be civilized, 
and every government that intends to be honest, 
has to establish its existence. 

“The wise,” says a great reformer, “should be 
cautious about making great changes when the 
foolish are clamorous for dangerous innovations.” 
But although the maxim may be a good one, I 
susj)ect that it is more likely to be professed by the 
speculative philosopher than followed by the am- 
bitious statesman. 

There are, in fact, moment® in the history of 
nations when certain events are, by the multiplied 
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force of converging circumstances, inevitably fore- 
doomed ; and in sucb moments, wbilst tbe ignorant 
man is obstinate, tbe proud man firm, tbe religious 
man resigned, tbe politic man ” accommodates bim- 
self to fate, and only attempts to mix up as much 
good as he can with tbe evil which has to be 
accepted. 

It is easy to conceive, therefore, that when M. de 
Talleyrand proposed the appropriation of the church 
property by the State, he did so because be saw 
that at all events it would be appropriated ; because 
he thought that he might as well obtain the popu- 
larity which was to be got by the proposition ; and 
likewise because he could thus bargain for 
such conditions as, if they had been frankly ac- 
cepted by one party and fairly carried out by the 
other, would have secured an honourable existence 
to the clergy and an immense relief to the State. 
I say an immense relief to the State, since, accord- 
ing to tbe calculations wbicb tbe Bishop of Autun 
submitted to the Assembly— and these seem to have 
been made with consideration- — ^bad tbe immense 
property, valued at two milliards of francs, been 
properly sold, and the proceeds properly applied, 
these, by paying off money borrowed at enormous 
interest and life annuities which were granted at 
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an extravagant loss, might with tolerable economy 
have converted a deficit of some millions of francs ' 
into a surplus of about the same amount. 

But it happened at this time, as it not unfre- 
quently happens when passion and prudence unite 
in some great enterprise, the part which passion 
counselled was consummated completely and at 
once ; the part which prudence suggested was trans- 
formed and spoilt in the execution. To this subject 
I shall by-and-by have to return. 

XX. 

The motion of M. de Talleyrand with respect to 
the property of the church was carried on the 2nd 
of November, 1789, after some stormy debates ; and 
the party he had defeated now classed him amongst 
its bittei’est opponents. But, on the 4th of De- 
cember, he gained more than a party triumph by 
the singular lucidity with which, on the question 
of establishing a bank at Paris and restoring order 
generally to the French finances, he explained the 
principles of banking and public credit, which the 
public at that time enveloped in the mystery with 
which ignorance almost naturally surrounds those 
subjects which are detailed in figures, and involve 
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such vast interests as the resources and necessities 
of a nation. 

The admirable talent which M, de Talleyrand 
displayed on this occasion consisted in rendering 
clear what appeared obscure, and simple what 
seemed abstract. After showing that a bank could 
only exist with benefit to itself and to others by its 
credit — and that this credit could not he the effect 
of a paper money with a forced currency, on which 
some persons were disposed to form one, inasmuch 
as that a currency which was forced was nothing 
more or less than an exhibition of the insolvency of 
the institution which it was intended to protect — 
he turned to the general condition and credit of the 
State, and said ; “ The time, gentlemen, is gone by 
for complicated fiscal plans, learnedly and artfully 
combined, which are merely invented to delay by 
temporary resources the crisis which is inevitably 
arriving. All the contrivances of wit and cunning 
are exhausted. For the future, honesty must re- 
place genius. Side by side with the evidence ot 
our calamities must be placed the evidence of their 
remedy. All must be reduced to the simplicity of 
an account-book — drawn up by good sense, kept by 
good faith.” 

This speech obtained for its author general en- 
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comimns: it was praised in the boudoir of the fine 
lady, for the elegance of its style ; in the country 
house of the banker, for the soundness of its views ; 
even the Faubourg St. Germain acknowledged that 
M. de Talleyrand, though a scelerat (a rascal), was a 
statesman, and that in those iniquitous times a 
scelerat, a man of quality, and a statesman, might be 
useful to his country. Such universal popularity did 
not last long. In the following month (January 
31, 1790), the liberal bishop declared himself in 
favour of conferring upon a Jew the rights of a 
French citizen. This opinion— considered by many 
as a double outrage against the distinctions hitherto 
maintained Ijetween castes and between creeds— 
admitted of no pardon from a large portion of that 
society which M. de Talleyrand had formerly fre- 
quented; and I have read, in some tale of the 
time, that the Marquis de Travanet, a famous player 
of “ tric-trac,” used subsequently to say, in making 
what is called “Za case du diable,'’ ‘^je fais la case 
de I’evique dlAutun” 

A man’s reputation, however, when parties run 
high, is not unfrequently made by his opponents; 
and the name of M. de Talleyrand now rose in i 


the country and the Assembly just in proportion 
as it sank in the circles of the court and amongst 
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the extreme partisans of priestly intolerance and 
royal prerogative. 

Few persons had, in fact, rendered snch impor- 
tant services to the cause which he had espoused. 
To his endeavours, as we have seen, it was mainly 
owing that the clergy joined the commons in the 
church of St. Louis, and thus constituted the 
States-General. Shortly afterwards, hy contend- 
ing against the imperative nature of those orders 
which the members of the States-General had 
received from their constituents, he had aided in 
no small degree in releasing the National Assem- 
bly from the instructions which would otherwise 
have fettered its progress. Elected & member of 
the committee, appointed to prepare the ne^v con- 
stitution which was to be given to Prance, his 
labours had been amongst the most valuable of 
that body, and the future rights of Frenchmen had 
been proclaimed in the words which he bad sug- 
gested as most appropriate. Evincing on all 
questions of finance that knowledge of principles 
which produces clearness of statement, he had ably 
assisted M. Necker in the measures by which that 
statesman had sought to reassure public credit and 
raise the revenue; and, finally^ he had delivered 
up the wealth and power of his own order, as 
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a sacrifice (sucli, at least, was his pretension) to 
the public weal. 

The part which he had taken in the proceed- 
ings of the Assembly was, indeed, so consider- 
able, that it was thought that no one could be 
better qualified to explain and defend its con- 
duct. With such an explanation or defence he 
was charged ; and he executed his task in a sort of 
memoir or manifesto to the French nation. This 
manifesto was read in the National Assembly on 
the 10th of February, 1790, and subsequently pub- 
lished and circulated throughout France. It has 
long since been forgotten amongst the many papers 
of a similar kind which have marked and justified 
the successive changes that France has for the last 
eighty years undergone. 

But the skill and address of its composition was 
the subject of universal praise at the time of its 
appearance, and it still remains a remarkable 
exhibition of the ideas, and a skilful and able 
attempt to vindicate the actions, of an epoch which 
is yet awaiting the final judgment of posterity. 
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XXI. 

The memoir or manifesto, to which I have been 
alluding, announced the abolition of privileges, the 
reform of the church, the institution of a National 
Assembly, and a National Gruard ; and promised a 
new system of taxation, and a general plan of edu- 
cation. It was read, as I have said, on the 10th 
of February, and on the 16th of the same month 
its author was named president of that assembly * 
by a majority of three hundred and seventy-five 
votes to one hundred and twenty-five, although the 
Abbe Sieyes — no mean rival — was his competitor. 

This honour received additional solidity from a 
most able report in favour of the uniformity of 
weights and measures, which M. de Talleyrand 
made to the Assembly on the 30th April, 1790 : a 
report which, carrying out the idea that Turgot 
had been anxious to establish, and furnishing a 
method for destroying the inconvenient dis- 
tinctions which separated province from province, 
laid the foundation for that uniform system which 

* The presideijoy was only for fifteen days ; hut the consideration in 
which this dignity was held may be estimated hy the fact that Mirabeau, 
notwithstanding his utmost efforts, was unable to obtain it until the 
subsequent year. 
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now prevails throtighout the French dominions. 
Nor would M. de Talleyrand have applied this 
project merely to France; he at the same time 
suggested that commissions from the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris and the Royal Society in 
London should he appointed to fix on some natural 
unity for measure and weight, which should be 
alike applicable to England and France. ’•’• Chamne 
des deux nations,” he added, “ formerait sur cette 
memre ses etalons, qtCelle conserverait avec le plus 
grand soin, de telle smie que si, au hout de plusieurs 
siecles, on s'apercevait de quelque variation dans 
Vannee siderale, les etalons pussent servir a Vivaluer, 
et par Id h Her ee point important du systlme du monde 
h une grande epoque — celle de VAssemhlee Nationals. 
Peut-itre mime est-il permis de voir dans ce concours 
de deux nations interrogeant ensemble la nature, pour 
en obtenir un resultat important, le prineipe d’une 
union politique, operee par I’entremise des sciences.” * 

* “ Eacli of tlie two nations slionld by this means form its standards, 
wbicli it ought to preserve with the greatest care, so that if, at the end 
of several centuries, any variation in the sidereal year should be per- 
ceived, the standards might serve to ascertain its extent, and in this 
way to connect this important point in the system of the universe with 
a mighty epoch, such as that of the National Assembly. Perhaps, even 
we may be permitted to foresee in this co-operation of two nations, 
together interrogating nature to obtain from her an important solution, 
the principle of a political union brought about by the intervention of 
the sciences,” 
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It is impossible not to sympathise with a con 
ception at once so elevated and so practical as 
that which is here expressed ; and rejoice at thus 
finding an example of what Bacon— himself no 
less a statesman than a philosopher — -claims as the 
attribute of men of science and letters, viz. : that 
when they do give themselves np to pnblic affairs, 
they carry thereunto a spirit more lofty and com- 
prehensive than that which animates the mere 
politician. 

The greater part of the work which the Assem- 
bly had proposed to itself, was now terminated. 
The old monarchy and aristocracy were destroyed ; 
the new powers of the crown and the people were 
defined; the new divisions of the country into 
departments, districts, and communes, were marked 
out ; the new organisation of the tribunals of 
justice was decreed. No one entirely approved of 
the constitution thus to be created, but there was 
an almost universal satisfaction at its being so 
nearly . completed. 
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PART II. 


Blesses the standard of France at festival of the 14th of July.— 
Increasing financial distress.— M. de Talleyrand’s views.— Civil con- 
stitution of the clergy.— M. de Talleyrand’s conduct.— Befuses arch- 
bishopric of Paris. — Letter to editors of Chronicle.— Mirabeau’s death. 
— Sketch of his career, and relations with M. de Talleyrand, who 
attends his death-bed. — Probabilities as to his having initiated M. de 
Talleyrand into plots of Court.— Leaves M. de Talleyrand his intended 
speech on the law of succession, which regulated the present state of 
the law in France, and which M. de Talleyrand read in the National 
Assembly.— M. de Talleyrand suspended from his episcopal functions, 
and quits the Church,— The King’s flight— Conduct and views of M. de 
Talleyrand.— Wishes to aid the King.— Foolish conduct of Court party. 
—■Fatal decree of National Assembly, forbidding the re-election of its 
members.— M. de Talleyrand’s project of education.— Assembly closes 
the 13th of September, 1791.— M. de Talleyrand goes to England, 
January 1792. 
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li'iiOM THE FESTIVAL OF THE 14tH OF JULY TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


We are arrived at the festival of the 14th of 
July, held to celebrate the destruction of the Bas- 
tille, and to do honour to the new government 
which had risen on its ruins : let us pause for a 
moment on that day of joy ! , 

An immense and magnificent amphitheatre is 
erected on the Champ de Mars : there the here- 
ditary sovereign of France, and the temporary 
president of an elected assembly — the joint symbols 
of two ideas and of two epochs — are seated on 
two equal thrones, resplendent with the arms 
which the nation has taken from its ancient kings; 
and there is the infant prince, on whom an exult- 
ing people look kindly as the inheritor of his 
father’s engagements, and who is to perpetuate the 
race of Saint Louis : and there is that queen, “de- 
corating and cheering the sphere she moves in, glit- 

g2 
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tering like the morning star, full of life, and 
splendour, and joy and there that royal maiden, 
beauteous with the, charms of the palace, blessed 
with the virtues of the cloister — a princess, a saint 
—destined to be a martyr ! And there is the vain 
but honest Lafayette, leaning on his citizen sword : 
and there the terrible Mirabeau — ^his long hair 
streaming to the wind : and there that well-known 
and still memorable Assembly, prematurely proud of 
its vaunted work, which, alas ! like the spectacle we 
are assisting at, is to be the mere pageant of a day. 
And, behold, in yonder balcony, the most graceful 
and splendid court in Europe, for such even at 
that time was still the court of France ; and lo! 
in the open space, yon confederated bands, bear- 
ing their respective banners, and representing 
every portion of that great family which at this 
moment is rejoicing over the triumph it has 
achieved. On a sudden the sky— the light of 
which mingles so well with the joy of men, but 
which had hitherto been dark and sullen— on a 
sudden the sky clears up, and the sun blends 
his pomp with that of this noble ceremony ! 
And now, robed in his pontifical garments, and 
standing on an altar thronged by three hundred 
priests, in long white robes and tricoloured 
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girdles, the Bishop of Autun blesses the great | 

standard, the oriflamme of France, no longer the 

ensign of war, hnt the sign and token of peace 

between the past and the future — ^between the old 

recollections and the new aspirations of the French 

people. ; 

Who, that had been present that day in Paris, 
could have believed that those who wept tenderly ’ 

with the children of Bearne, at the foot of the 
statue of Henry IV., would so soon laugh horribly 
round the scaffold of his descendant ? that the gay j 

multitude, wandering in the Champs Elysees, i 

amidst garlands of light, and breathing sounds of 
gentle happiness and affection, would so soon be 
the ferocious mob, massacreing in the prisons, 
murdering in the public streets, dancing round the 
guillotine dripping with innocent blood ? that the 
monarch, the court, the deputies, every popular 
and princely image of this august pageant, the 
very forms of the religion with which it was con- 
secrated, would in two or three brief years be scoff- 
ingly cast away: and thjit even the high priest of 
that gorgeous solemnity, no longer attached to his 
sacred calling, would be wandering a miserable 
exile on foreign shores, banished as a traitor to 
the liberty for which he had sacrificed the pre- 
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judices of his caste, the predilections of his family , 
the honours and wealth of his profession ? 

II. 

From the 14th of Jnly, 1789, to the 14th of 
July, 1790, the scenes which were comprehended 
in this, which may he called the first act in the 
great drama then agitating France, were npon the 
whole such as rather to excite the hopes than the 
fears of mankind; hut from the latter period the 

aspect of things greatly changed, and almost each 

day became marked hy some disappointment as to 
the success of a favourite scheme, or the fortune 
of a popular statesman. 

On the 4th of September, 1790, M. Necker left 
almost unnoticed, and altogether unregretted, that 
Paris to which hut a year before he had returned 
amidst unanimous acclamation. About the same 
time, Mirabeau began to be suspected; and the 
shouts of “Vive Lafayette !” were not unfre- 
quently changed into has Lafayette!”* by the 
ever fickle multitude. At this period also it 

* “La popularity deM. de Lafayette qiii s’4tait 61evde si liaut com- 
mengait a dydiner de ce jour lb. (14 J uly) : mx mois plus tard, les cris ‘ a 
bas Lafayette T avaieut succddd aux cris de < Tive Lafayette !’ (Comie 
de la March) 
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became apparent that the sale of the church pro- 
perty, which, properly managed, might have re- 
stored order to the finances, was likely, on the con- 
trary, to render the national bankruptcy more com- 
plete. 

In order to give a just idea of the conduct of 
M. de Talleyrand, it is necessary that I should 
explain rapidly how this calamity occurred. The 
Assembly, desiring to secure the irrevocability of 
its decrees by disposing as soon as possible of the 
vast estate which it had declared was to be sold, 
and desiring also to increase its financial resources 
without delay, looked out for some means by 
which this double end could be accomphshed. 
After two or three projects, for a moment taken up 
and then abandoned, the idea finally adopted was 
that of issuing State notes, representing a certain 
value of national property, and giving them a 
forced currency, so that they would have an 
immediate value independent of that which they 
acquired as the representatives of property. 

These notes or bonds, in short, thus became 
money ; and they had this advantage over ordi- 
nary paper money, that they represented some- 
thing which had a positive value ; and as the first 
issue of four hundred millions of francs took place 
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at a time when some snbstitute was really required 
for the coin which every one, from alarm and want 
of confidence, had then begun to hoard, its effects 
were rather beneficial than the reverse. The 
Assembly instantly thought it had an inexhaustible 
fund at its disposal ; consequently a new issue of 
eight hundred million bonds followed shortly after 
the first issue of four hundred millions, as a matter 
of course ; and it became evident that this mode of 
meeting the current wants of the State was to be 
adopted to a greater and greater extent, thereby 
increasing the currency in a manner not in any 
way called for by the increased wea,lth or business 
of the community, and altering the value of money 
in all the transactions of life. M. de Talleyrand at 
once foresaw the calamities to which this system 
would naturally lead ; and saying, ^* Je semis incm- 
solaUe si de h rigueur de nos dkretssur le clerge ilne 
resultait pas le salut de la chose puhlique,”* demon- 
strated, with a singular clearness and sagacity, that 
the course on which the Assembly had entered 
must inevitably cause the total disappearance of 
bullion, an enormous rise in provisions, a daily 

* “ I sliould be inconsolable if the severity of our decrees as to the 
clergy shoidd not produce as its result the salvation of the State.”— See 
A^endix, 
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depreciation of State paper and of land (sucli 
State paper representing land), a rapid variation 
of exchanges, an impossibility of all regular com- 
merce. 

But men in desperate times disregard ultimate 
results. The Assembly wanted funds at the mo- 
ment : forced assignats created those funds ; and 
when Mirabeau shrewdly observed that to mul- 
tiply assignats was, at all events, to multiply 
adherents to the Eevolution, since no man who 
had an assignat could wish the property on 
which its value depended to be restored to its 
former possessors, this political argument settled 
the financial one. 

III. 

The great characteristic of modem legislation is 
the principle of representation by election. It by 
no means follows, however, that because it has 
been an invaluable discovery to make a portion of 
government depend upon a particular principle, 
that every portion of a government should be de- 
duced from that principle. On the contrary, the 
mobility given to a government by any system 
that introduces into it the popular passions and 
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variations of opinion, requires some counteracting 
element of fixity and stability to give permanence 
to its duration, and steadiness to its action. But 
the National Assembly — like those invalids who, 
having found a remedy for their disease, fancy that 
if a little of such remedy does some good, a great 
deal must do much more — ^made the whole of their 
institutions, with one exception, depend upon the 
same basis; and as their chamber was elective, 
their municipalities elective — so their judges were 
to be elective, and their clergy and bishops elective 
also. 

Here commenced the first serious schism in the 
nation, for that which had hitherto existed had 
been between the nation and the court. I have 
said that the clergy, and more especially the 
higher clergy, had not willingly abandoned the 
property which they had been accustomed to con- 
sider theirs. This loss, however, furnished them 
with but a worldly cause of feud; it neither 
affected their consciences, nor the consciences of 
their flocks. But the new regulations, whatever 
their intrinsic merits, entirely changed the existing 
condition of the Eoman church, and struck at the 
root of its discipline. These regulations, conse- 
quently, were denounced by the Pope, and could 
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not be solemnly accepted by tbe more zealous ot 
the priesthood. 

In such circumstances it would have been far 
wiser to bave left the spiritual condition of the 
clergy untouched. To oblige all ecclesiastics either 
to give up their benefices, or to swear to uphold 
the “ Civil Constitution of the Clergy ” (such being 
the title given to the new system), was to provoke 
many who might otherwise have been silent to 
declare hostility to the Revolution; and at the 
same time gave to the Revolution itself that per- 
secuting bias by which it was finally disgraced and 
ruined. Such a measure, besides, divided the clergy 
into two classes — one of which excited the vene- 
ration of the people by its sacrifices, and the indig- 
nation of the government by its complaints : the 
other satisfied the government by its obedience, 
but lost the respect of the people by its servility. 
A Catholic clergy disowned by the Pope was use- 
less to those professing the Catholic religion ; any 
clergy at all was superfluous to those who professed 
no religion whatsoever. The course which M. de 
Talleyrand observed in this business was wary and 
cautious up to the moment at which it was bold 
and decided. 

The Assembly had determined upon the “ Civil 
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Constitution of the Clergy,” prior to the 14th of 
July. The King, however, had requested a delay 
with the intention of referring to Eome, and the 
law did not finally pass the Legislature till the 
27tli of ISTovember. 

The struggle during this period was between 
the Sovereign and the Pope on the one side, 
and the philosophers and the church reformers 

—for both took a part in the matter— on the 
other. 

It was disagreeable for a bishop, still looking to 
ecclesiastical preferment, to venture to quarrel with 
one party in the dispute, and equally disagreeable 
for a statesman aspiring to popular authority to 
separate himself from the other. The result of the 
contest, also, was for a while uncertain ; and as 
there was no absolute necessity for the Bishop 
of Autun to express any opinion upon its 
merits, he was silent. But when the Assembly had 
pronounced its final decree, and that decree had 
received the formal though reluctant assent of the 
King, the case was different. A law had been 
regularly passed, and the question was, not whether 
it was a good law, hut whether, being a law, it was 
to be obeyed. A battle had been fought, and the 
question was, not whether the victors were in the 
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right, but wlaether it was better to join with those 
who bad conquered, or with those who bad been 
conquered. 

In this condition of things M. de Talleyrand 
rarely hesitated. He took his side with the law 
against the church, and with those who were daily 
beconaing more powerful, against those who were 
daily becoming more feeble; and having once 
taken a step of this kind, it was never his custom 
to do so timidly. 

He at once took the required oath, which all his 
episcopal brethren — with the notorious and not very 
creditable exceptions of the bishops of Babylon 
and Lydia, whose titles were purely honorary— re- 
fused to take. He also justified this course in a letter 
to the clergy of his own department, and ultimately 
undertook to consecrate the new bishops who were 
elected to supply the place of those whom the 
Assembly had deprived of their dioceses. 

We shall presently see the results of this conduct. 
But it may be as well at once to state, that although 
M. de Talleyrand accepted for himself those new 
regulations for his church which the State, in spite 
of the head of his church, had estabhshed, and 
took an oath to obey them without unwilling- 
ness, and although he even maintained that the 
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State, considering the clergy as public fanctionaries 
enjoying a salary in corapensation for the perfor- 
mance of public duties, might deprive any members 
of the clergy of such salary if they would not 
submit to the laws of the government which paid 
and employed them ; he nevertheless contended, 
boldly and consistently and at all times, that all 
ecclesiastics thus dispossessed would have a right 
to the pension which, at the time of confiscating 
the church property, had been granted to any 
ecclesiastic whom the suppression of religious 
establishments or of useless benefices left without 
income or employment ; a principle at first accepted 
as just, but soon condemned as inexpedient; for 
there is no compromise between parties when one 
is conscientiously disposed to resist what it deems 
an act of injustice, and the other resolutely deter- 
mined to crush what it deems a selfish opposition. 

IV. 

Amidst the various vacancies which were occa- 
sioned by the refusal of the high dignitaries of the 
church to take the oath which the Constitution 
now exacted from them, was that of the arch- 
bishopric of Paris: and as it was known that 
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M. de Talleyrand could be elected for tbis post if he 
so desired it, the public imagined that he intended 
to take advantage of his popularity and obtain 
what, up to that period, had been so honourable 
and important a position. In consequence of this 
belief a portion of the press extolled his virtues ; 
whilst another painted and, as usual in such cases, 
exaggerated his vices. 

M. de Talleyrand was, up to the last hour of his 
life, almost indifferent to praise, but singularly 
enough (considering his long and varied career), 
exquisitely sensitive to censure ; and his suscep- 
tibility on this occasion so far got the better of his 
caution, as to induce him to write and publish a 
letter in the Moniteur, of Paris, September 8th, 
1791. 

Letter of M. de Talleyrand to the editors of the 

“ Chronicle f respecting his candidature for the 

diocese of Paris. 

“ GrBNTLEMBN, 

“I have just read in your paper that you 
have been good enough to name me as a candidate 
for the archbishopric of Paris. I cannot but feel 
myself highly flattered by this nomination : some 
of the electors have in fact given me to understand 
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that they would be happy to see me occupy the post 
to which you have alluded, and I, therefore, con- 
sider that I ought to publish my reply. No, gentle- 
men, I shall not accept the honour of which my 
fellow-citizens are so obliging as to thinV me 
worthy. 

“ Since the existence of the National Assembly, 
I may have appeared indifferent to the innumerable 
calumnies in which different parties have indulged 
themselves at my expense. Never have I made, 
nor ever shall I make, to my calumniators the 
sacrifice of one single opinion or one single action 
which seems to me beneficial to the commonwealth : 
but I can and will make the sacrifice of my personal 
advantage, and on this occasion alone my enemies 
will have influenced my conduct. I will not give 
them the power to say that a secret motive caused 
me to take the oath I have recently sworn. I will 
not allow them the opportunity of weakening the 
good which I have endeavoured to effect. 

“ That publicity which I give to the determina- 
tion I now announce, I gave to my wishes when I 
stated how much I should be flattered at becoming 
one of the administrators of the department of 
Paris. In a free state, the people of which have re- 
possessed themselves of the right of election — i.e 
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the true exercise of their sovereignty — I deem that 
to declare openly the post to which we aspire, is to 
invite our fellow-citizens to examine our claims 
before deciding upon them, and to deprive our pre- 
tensions of all possibility of benefiting by intrigue. 
We present ourselves in this way to the observa- 
tions of the impartial, and give even the prejudiced 
and the hostile the opportunity to do their worst. 

“ I beg then to assure those who, dreading what 
they term my ambition, never cease their slanders 
against my reputation, that I will never disguise 
the object to which T have the ambition to pre- 
tend. 

“ Owing, I presume, to the false alarm caused by 
my supposed pretensions to the see of Paris, stories 
have been circulated of my having lately won in 
gambling houses the sum of sixty or seventy 
thousand francs. Now that all fear of seeing me 
elevated to the dignity in question is at an end, I 
shall doubtless be believed in what I am about to 
say. The truth is, that, in the course of two months, 
I gained the sum of about thirty thousand francs, 
not at gambling houses, but in private society, or 
at the chess-club, which has always been regarded, 
from the nature of its institution, as a private' 
house. ■ . 
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“I liere state the facts without attempting to 
justify them. The passion for play has spread to 
a troublesome extent. I never had a taste for it, 
and reproach myself the more for not having 
resisted its allurements. I blame myself as a 
private individual, and still more as a legislator 
who believes that the virtues of liberty are as 
severe as her principles : that a regenerated people 
ought to regain all the austerity of morality, and 
that, the National Assembly ought to be directed 
towards this vice as one prejudicial to society, inas- 
much as it contributes towards that inequality of 
fortune which the laws should endeavour to pre- 
vent by every means which do not interfere with 
the eternal basis of social justice, viz., the respect 
for property. 

“ You see I condemn myself. I feel a pleasure 
in confessing it; for since the reign of truth has 
arrived, in renouncing the impossible honour of 
being faultless, the most noble manner we can 
adopt of repairing our errors is to have the 
courage to acknowledge them. 

“ Talleyrand A. E. d’Autun.” 

Prom this document we learn that the Bishop 
of Autun, notwithstanding his labours in the As- 
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sembly, was still a gay frequenter of tire world : 
to be found pretty frequently at the chess-club, as 
well as in private society; and, though he lamented 
over the fact, a winner at such places of thirty 
thousand francs within two months. We also 
learn that he abandoned at the moment the idea 
of advancement in his profession, in order to main- 
tain unimpeached the motives of his conduct in the 
National Assembly, and we may divine that he 
looked for the future rather to political than to 
ecclesiastical preferment. 

The most striking portion of this document, 
however, is the tone and style — I may almost 
say the cant — which prevails towards its conclu- 
sion. But every epoch has its pretensions : and 
that of the period which intervened between May, 
1789, and August, 1792, was to decorate the easy 
life of a dissolute man of fashion with the pure 
language of a Christian and a saint, or the stern 
precepts of a philosopher. “ Xe dire,” says old 
Montaigne, “esz; autre chose que lefaire: ilfaut corir 
siderer le priche d part, et h precheur h part”* 

* “Saying is quite a different thing from doing : the preaching and 
the preacher must he considered apart ” 
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V. 

And now, or bnt a little after this time, miglit 
have been seen an agitated crowd, weeping, 
qnestioning, and rushing towards a house in the 
Bue de la Chaussee d’Antin. It was in the first 
days of April, and in that house — receiving 
through the open windows the balmy air which 
for a moment refreshed his burning forehead, and 
welcoming yet more gratefully the anxious voice of 
the inquiring multitude— lay the dying Mirabeau, 
about to carry into the tomb all the remaining 
wisdom and moderation of the people ; and, as he 
himself sadly and proudly added, aid the remaining 
fragments of that monarchy which he had shown 
the power to pull down and had flattered himself 
he might have the power to reconstruct. By his 
death-bed stood the Bishop of Autun. It was a 
curious combination of circumstances which thus 
brought together these two personages, whose 
characters were essentially different, but whose 
position was in some respects the same. The one 
was eloquent, passionate, overbearing, imprudent ; 
the other cool, urbane, logical, and cautious. But 
both were of illustrious families, endowed with 
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great abilities, ejected from their legitimate place 
in society. Both also were liberal in their politics, 
and this from vengeance and ambition, as well as 
from principle and opinion. Aristocrats allied 
with a democratic faction ; monarchists in des- 
perate conflict with those by whom monarchy was 
most held in reverence; they had engaged in a 
battle for moderation with extreme auxiliaries, and 
extreme opponents. Mirabean, the fifth child, but, 
by the death of a brother, the eldest son of the 
Marquis de Mirabeau (a rich proprietor of a noble 
house in Provence), had been, when very young, 
married to a wealthy heiress, and intended for the 
profession of arms. Nevertheless, quitting his pro- 
fession, separated from his wife, constantly involved 
in scrapes — now for money, now for love — he had 
led a bachelor’s life of intrigue, indigence, and 
adventure, up to the age of forty, alternately the 
victim of his own wild nature and of the unwise 
and absurd severity of his father, whose two 
pursuits in life were persecuting his family and 
publishing pamphlets for the benefit of man- 
kind. Thus, frequently in confinement — always 
in difficulties (the first and last means of correction 
with the old marquis being to procure a ‘^lettre 
de cachety m-di to stop his son’s allowance), the 
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Comte de Mirabeau bad supported himself almost 
entirely by his talents, which could apply them- 
selves to letters, though action was their proper 
sphere. 

During a short interval in his various calamities 
— an interval which he had passed at Paris in a 
desperate effort to better his condition — he had 
become acquainted with M. de Talleyrand, who, 
struck by his abilities and affected by his misfor- 
tunes, recommended him to M. de Calonne, at 
whose suggestion he was sent by M. de Yergennes, 
then minister of foreign affairs, on a sort of secret 
mission into Germany, just prior to the Great 
Frederick’s death. From this mission he returned 
when France was being agitated by the convoca- 
tion of the “ notables,” speedily succeeded by that 
of the States-General. He saw at a glance that an 
era was now approaching, suited to his eminent 
talents, and in which his haughty but flexible 
character was likely to force or insinuate its way ; 
his whole soul, therefore, was bent upon being one 
of that assembly, which he from the first pre- 
dicted would soon command the destinies of his 
country. 

Certain expenses were necessary to obtain this 
object, and, as usual, Mirabeau had not a farthing. 
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The means which he adopted for procuring the 
money he required were the least creditable he 
could have devised. He published a work called 
“ The Secret History of the Court of Berlin,” a 
work full of scandal, public and private, and be- 
traying the mission with which he had recently 
been intrusted.* 

The government was naturally indignant ; a 
prosecution was instituted against him before the 
Parliament of Paris; M. de Montmorin, and 
others, by whom he had previously been patron- 
ised, told him plainly they wished to drop his 
acquaintance. 

Through all these disgraceful difficulties Mira- 
beau scrambled. He denied that the work was 
published by his authority, 

Eejected from their sittings by the nobility of 
Provence, who decreed that, having no fiefs of his 
own, and being merely invested with his father’s 
voice, he had no right to sit among the nobles, 
he became the successful candidate of the tiers- 

* A defence has been set np for Mirabeau, viz,, tliat the work, though 
written bj him, was published without his knowledge by a bookseller’s 
wife, his mistress. But besides the utter improbability of this story, 
there is the fact that Mirabeau remained until his death on the best 
terras with tlie person who would thus have betrayed a most sacred 
trust and merited his bitterest contempt and indignation. 
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etat for Aix ; and at the meeting of the States- 
General, stood before the ministry which had ac- 
cused, and the aristocracy which had repudiated 
him, a daring and formidable enemy. 

But, though made a desperate man by circum- 
stances, he was not so either by inclination or by 
ideas. 

His views for France were limited to the pro- 
curing it a representative government; and his 
views for himself were those which frequeutly lead 
ambitious men under such a government to adopt 
opposition as a road to power. “ Trihun par cal- 
cul” as was justly said of him by a contemporary,* 
“ aristocrate par goiitr He aimed at obtaining for 
his country a constitution, and being minister of 
the crown under that constitution. 

M. de Talleyrand had the same wish, and pro- 
bably the same ambition. These two statesmeu, 
therefore, would naturally, at the meeting of the 
States-General, have acted together as two private 
friends who thought the same on public matters. 
But the publication of “ The Secret History of the 
Court of Berlin,” offensive to the minister who had 
employed Mirabeau, could not be otherwise than 
painful and disagreeable to M. de Talleyrand, at 

* Sec Acs UoHsidmitions sur la Bemlution^ by Madame de Sta^l 
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whose intercession Mirabeau had been employed, 
and to whom, indeed, Mirabeau’s correspondence 
had been principally addressed. This circum- 
stance had, therefore, produced a cessation of all 
private intimacy between these two personages 
who were about to exercise so great an influence 
over approaching events. It is diflScult, however, 
for two men to act a prominent part on the same 
side for any length of time in a popular assembly, 
and this at a great national crisis, without relapsing 
into an old acq^uaintance, or forming a new one. 
To what extent the old relations between Mirabeau 
and M. de Talleyrand were thus renewed, it is 
difficult to say, but that on the 21st of October, 
1789, they already talked together with some 
degree, of intimacy is evident from a letter of 
Mirabeau to the Comte de la Marck, in which 
letter Mirabeau states that he had been told the 
history of a secret political intrigue by the Bishop 
of Autun,* 

About this time, too, it is now known that 
Mirabeau projected a ministry to which I have 
already alluded, and in which he and M. de 
Talleyrand were to be united. Had this ministry 
been formed, it is very possible that the history 
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of Prance during the next sixty years wonld have 
been different. 

But the most fatal measure adopted by the 
Assembly was that (November 9, 1789) which 
prevented any member of the Assembly from 
being minister during the continuance of the 
Assembly, and from entering the service of the 
crown for two years after its dissolution. The 
consequences of this resolution, aimed at those 
who, like Mirabeau and Talleyrand, were hoping 
to erect a constitutional government, and to have 
the direction of it, were incalculable. The 
persons at that time who had most influence- in 
the Assembly and the country were men with 
moderate opinions, great talents, and great ambi- 
tion. Had such men been placed at the head of 
affairs they might have controlled them and 
established a government at once popular and safe. 
But this new regulation prevented those who 
had become favourites with the National Assembly 
and the nation, from using their influence in 
supporting the executive power. It drove them, 
moreover, if their passions were violent and their 
positions desperate, to seek for power by means 
hostile to the constitution which annihilated their 
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It had tins effect upon Mirabean ; and bis senti- 
ments becoming known to tbe court, a sort of 
alliance established itself between them in the 
spring of 1790 an alliance entered into too late 
(since most of the great questions on which Mira- 
beau’s influence might have been useful were 
already decided) and most absurdly carried on ; for 
whilst the King opened to Mirabeau his purse, he 
shut from him liis confidence, and at first, and 
for a long time, exacted that the compact he had 
entered into with the great orator should be kept 
altogether secret, even from his own ministers.* 

Mirabeau was to advise the Edng in secret, to 
help him indirectly in public ; but he was not to 
have the King’s countenance, and he was to be 
thwarted and opposed by the King’s friends. 

The error which both parties to this arrange- 
ment committed was the result of the feeble and 
irresolute character of the one who never did any- 
thing wholly and sincerely, and of the over-bold 
and over-confident character of the other, who 
never doubted that whatever he attempted must 

* When M. Mercy, the Austrian ambassador, and for along time the 
intermediate agent between the court and Mirabeau, left Paris, M. de 
Montraorin, the minister of foreign affairs^ was, without the knowledge 
of his colleagues, admitted into the secret of the court’s engagemcn is, 
and authorised to correspond with Mirabeau concerning their execution. 
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succeed, and who now easily persuaded himself 
that having vanquished the difficulty of opening a 
communication with the court, he should promptly 
vanquish that of governing it. Indeed, the desire 
of Mirabeau to serve the crown being sincere, and 
his ability to do so evident, he (not unnaturally 
perhaps) felt convinced that his sincerity would be 
tiTisted, and his talents given fair play. 

But it is clear that the King thought of buying 
off a dangerous enemy, and not of gaining a deter- 
mined ally. Thus he went on supplying Mirabeau’s 
wants, receiving Mirabeau’s reports, attending little 
to Mirabeau’s counsels, until matters got so bad 
that even the irresolution of Louis XVI. was van- 
quished (this was about the end of 1790 ), and then, 
for the first time, was seriously entertained a plan 
which the daring orator had long ago advised, but 
which the court had never, up to that period, 
rejected nor yet sanctioned. 

Tliis plan consisted in withdrawing the King 
from Paris; surrounding him with troops still 
faithful, and by the aid of a new assembly, for 
which public opinion was to be prepared, reform- 
ing the constitution— now on the point of being 
completed -a constitution which, while it pre- 
tended to be monarchical, not only prevented the 
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monarch from practically exercising any power 
witliont the express permission of a popular 
assembly, bnt established, as its fundamental 
theory, that the King was merely the executor of 
that assembly’s sovereign authority: an addition 
which, at first sight, may seem of small importance, 
hut which, as it was calculated daily to influence 
the spirit of men’s actions, could not but have an 
immense effect on the daily working of their in- 
stitutions, Nor was this all. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, have, so to speak, two wills : that of the 
moment — the result of passion, caprice, and im- 
pulse ; and that of leisure and deliberation — the 
result of foresight, prudence, and reason. All free 
governments possessing any solidity (whatever 
their appellation) have, for this reason, contained 
a power of some kind calculated to represent the 
maturer judgment of the people and to check the 
spontaneous, violent, and changeful ebullitions of 
popular excitement. Even tliis barrier, however, 
was not here interposed between a chamber which 
was to have all the influence in the State, and a 
chief magistrate who was to have none. 

The constitution about to be passed was, in 
short, an impracticable one, and no person saw 
this more clearly than Mirabeau ; but, whilst ready 
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and desirous to destroy it, lie liy no means lent 
himself to the ideas, though he was somewhat 
subjugated by the channs, of Marie- Antoinette. 

“ Je serai ce que j’ai ete toujours,” he says in 
a letter to the King, 15th December, 1790, “de- 
fenseur du pouvoir monarcbique regie par les lois ; 
ap6tre de la liberty garantie par le pouvoir 
monarchique.”* 

He undertook, in short, the difficult and almost 
impossible enterprise of rescuing liberty at the 
same time from a monarch in the hands of cour- 
tiers enthusiastic for absolute power, and from a 
mob under the influence of clubs which looked 
forward to destroying all authority but their 
own. 

I have narrated what had undoubtedly been 
Mirabeau’g projects ; for we have to consider what 
were probably his thoughts when, in acute suffer- 
ing but with an unclouded mind and a clear pre- 
science of his approaching dissolution, he sum- 
moned his former friend, with whom, it is said, he 
was never till that instant completely reconciled, 
to the couch from which he was no more to rise. 

* ** I shall be what I have always been, the defender of the naonar- 
cliical power, regulated by the laws ; the apostle of liberty, guaranteed 

by the monarchical power 
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Must we not suppose that Mirabeau in this, his 
last conversation with M. de Talleyrand, spoke of 
the schemes which then filled his mind ? And 
does it not seem probable that he at that hour 
conceived the Bishop of Autnn to he the person 
best fitted to fill the difficult position which he 
himself was about to leave vacant, and amidst the 
various intrigues and combinations of which it 
required so much skill to steer ? 

For this supposition there are many plausible 
reasons. M. de Talleyrand, like Mirabeau, was an 
aristocrat by birth, a liberal by circumstances and 
opinion ; he was also one of the members of the 
Assembly, who possessed the greater authority 
over that portion of it which Miraheau himself 
influenced; and likewise one of a very small 
number of members upon whom M, de Montmorin, 
the minister with whom Louis XVI. at last con- 
sented that Mirabeau should confidentially com- 
municate, had told Miraheau he most relied. 
Lastly, he was acquainted with all the classes and 
almost all the individuals then seeking to disturb, 
or hoping to compose, the disordered elements of 
society. He knew the court, the clergy, the 
Orleanists. He had been one of the founders of 
the Jacobins; he was a member of its moderate 
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rivals, the Feuillans; and, although, undoubtedly, 
he wanted the fire and eloquence necessary to 
command in great assemblies, he was pre-eminent 
in the tact and address which enable a man to 
manage those by whom such assemblies are led. 

In short, though Mirabeau left no Mirabeau 
behind him, M. de Talleyrand was, perhaps, the 
person best qualified to supply his loss, and the 
one whom Mirabeau himself was most likely to 
have pointed out for a successor. I have no 
clue, however, beyond conjecture, to guide me on 
this subject, unless the public trust which Mirabeau 
confided to M. de Talleyrand in his last hours, 
may be cited as testimony of his other and more 
secret intentions. What this trust was, we may 
learn from the statement of M;. de Talleyrand 
himself, who, on the following day, amidst a 
silence and a sorrow which pervaded all parties 
(for a man of superior genius, whatever his faults, 
rarely dies unlamented), ascending the tribune of 
the National Assembly, said in a voice which 
appeared unfeignedly affected : 

“ I went yesterday to the house of M. de Mira- 
beau. An immense crowd filled that mansion, to 
which I carried a sentiment more sorrowful than 
the public grief. The spectacle of woe before me 
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filled the imagination with the image of death ; 
it was everywhere but in the mind of him whom 
the most imminent danger menaced. He had 
asked to see me. It is needless to relate the 
emotion which many things he said caused me. 
But M. de Mirabeau was at that time above all 
things the man of the public ; and in this respect 
we may regard as a precious relic the last words 
which could be saved from that mighty prey, on 
which death was about to seize. Concentrating 
all his interest on the labours that still remain to 
this Assembly, he remembered that the law of 
succession was the order of the day, and lamented 
he could not assist at the discussion of the ques- 
tion, regretting death, because it deprived him of 
the power of performing a public duty. But, as 
his opinion was committed to ivriting, he confided 
the manuscript to me, in order that I might in his 
name communicate it to you. I am going to 
execute this duty. The author of the manuscript 
is now no more; and so intimately were his 
wishes and thoughts connected with the public 
weal, that you may imagine yourselves catching 
his last breath, as you listen to the sentiments 
which I am about to read to you.” 

Such were the words with which M. de Talley- 
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rand prefaced the memorable discourse wbich, in 
establishing the principles on which the law of 
inheritance has since rested in France, laid the 
foundations of anew French society, on a basis 
which no circumstance that can now happen seems 
likely to alter. ■ 

“There is as much difference,” said Mirabeau, 
“between what a man does during his life, and 
what he does after his death, as between death and 
life. What is a testament ? It is the expression 
of the will of a man who has no longer any will 
respecting property which is no longer his pro- 
perty ; it is the action of a man no longer account- 
able for his actions to mankind ; it is an absurdity, 
and an absurdity ought not to have the force of 
law.” 

Such is the argument set forth in this celebrated 
and singular speech. Ingenious rather than pro- 
found, it does not seem, as we turn to it coolly 
now, worthy of the reputation it attained, nor of 
the effect which it has undoubtedly produced. 
But, read in M. de Talleyrand’s deep voice, and 
read as the last thoughts upon testamentary dis- 
positions of a man who was making his own will 
when he composed it, and who had since then 
passed with his luminous intellect and marvellous 
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eloquence into the obscure silence of the grave, 
it could hardly fail to make a deep impression. 
It was, moreover, the mantle of the departed 
prophet ; and the world, whether wrong or right 
in the supposition, fancied that it saw in this poli- 
i tieal legacy, the intention to designate a political 

' successor. 

1 ' 

VI. 

' ' ' ■ ' ' . , ■ ' ' ■ ■ , ' 

Thus, M. de Talleyrand already, as we have 
; seen, a member of the department of Paris, was 

. immediately chosen to fill the place in the director- 

, ship of that department, an appointment which 

i Mirabeau’s death left vacant. 

In this municipal council, considerable influence 
still existed; nor did it want various means for 
exercising that influence over the middle classes 
I of the capital; so that a man of resolution and 

I tact could have made it one of the most useful in- 

j struments for restoring the royal authority and 

j consolidating it on new foundations. 

I It seems not unlikely, indeed, that M, de Talley- 

rand had the design of making it popular as the 
organ of good advice to the King, and of making 
the King popular by engaging him to listen to this 

I 2 

'' 

I 
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advice, since we find that it drew np an address on 
the 18 th April (abont a fortnight after Miraheau’s 
death) to him, urging him to put aside from his 
counsels those whom the nation distrusted, and to 
confide frankly in the men who were yet popular ; 
whilst there is reason to believe, as I shall by 
and by have occasion to show, that M. de Talley- 
rand entered about this time into secret negotia- 
tions with the King, or, at least, offered him, 
through M, de Laporte, his best assistance. 

But Louis XVI. was more likely to trust a bold 
and passionate man like Mlrabeau, whom, notwith- 
standing his birth, he looked upon— considering 
the situation in which the Eevolution had found 
him — as an adventurer who had been almost natu- 
rally his opponent, until he had purchased his 
support, rather than a man like M. de Talleyrand ; 
a philosopher, a wit, who might be said to have 
been bred a courtier; and, on the other hand, 
M. de Talleyrand himself was too cautious to com- 
mit himself boldly and entirely to the daring and 
doubtful schemes which Mirabeau had prepared, 
until he saw a tolerable chance of their being 
successful. 

Other circumstances, moreover, occurred at this 
time, which could not but have an unfavourable 
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influence as to tlie establishment of any serious 
concert between the scrupulous and mistrustful 
monarch, and the chess-playing, constitutional 
bishop. 


VIL 

When M. de Talleyrand rejected the archbishopric 
of Paris, it was clear that he expected nothing 
further from the church ; and he no doubt from that 
moment conceived the idea of freeing himself from 
its trammels on the first decent opportunity : nor 
did he long wait for this opportunity, for, on the 
26th of April, one day after his consecration of 
the Cure Expelles, the newly-elected Bishop of 
Finisterre, arrived a brief thus announced in the 
Moniteur of the 1st of May, 1791 : 

“ Le bref du Pape est arrive jeudi dernier. De 
Talleyrand-Perigord, anden dvique d’Autun, y est 
suspmdu de toutes fonetions et exmnmunie, apes 
quarante jours iil ne revient pas a redpiscence '' * 

The moment had now come for that decisive 
measure which the unwilling ecclesiastic had for 

* “ Tke brief of the Pope arrived last Thursday. De Talleyrand-Pdri- 
gord, the late Bishop of Axitun, is suspended from all functions and ex- 
communicated, if after forty days he has not repented.” 
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some time contemplated ; for he had too much tact 
to think of continuing his clerical office under the 
interdiction of the head of his church, and was by 
no means prepared to abandon his political career, 
and to reconcile himself with Eome, on the condi- 
tion of separating himself from wealth and ambi- 
tion. But one alternative remained — that of aban- 
doning the profession into which he had been forced 
to enter. This he did at once, and without hesita- 
tion ; appearing in the world henceforth (though 
sometimes styled in public documents the Abbe de 
Perigord, or the ancien eveq^ue d’Autun) under 
the plain designation of M. de Talleyrand, a 
designation which I have already frequently ap- 
plied to him, and by which, though he was destined 
to be raised to far higher titles, he has by universal 
consent descended to posterity. The act was a 
bold one ; but, like most bold acts in difficult cir- 
cumstances, it was not (I speak of it as a matter 
of worldly calculation) an imprudent one; for it 
released an indifferent priest from a position which 
he could only fill with decency by a constant hy- 
pocrisy, for which he was too indolent; and it deli- 
vered up an able statesman to a career for which, 
by the nature of his talents, he was peculiarly 
fitted. Neither was M. de Talleyrand’s withdrawal 
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from the church so remarkable a fact at that 
moment as it would have been at any other ; for 
Prance, and even Europe, were then overrun 
by French ex-ecclesiastics of all grades, who 
were prohibited from assuming their rank and 
unable to fulfil their duties, and who, in many 
cases, were obliged to conceal their real calling 
under that from which they earned a daily sub- 
sistence. 

Nevertheless, the Bishop of Autun’s particular 
case excited and merited attention. It had been, 
as an organ and representative of the French 
church, that this prelate had contributed in no 
slight degree to alienate its property and change 
its constitution ; and now, his brethren in the 
French clergy being what he had made them, he 
voluntarily threw their habit from his shoulders 
and renounced all participation in their fate. 

It might, it is true, be urged that none had lost 
more by the destruction of the ancient church 
and its institutions than himself, that he had 
originally become a priest against his inclina- 
tions, and that he was compelled to decide either 
against his convictions as a citizen or against his 
obligations as a churchman. Still, this desertion 
from his oi’der by one who had been so conspicuous 
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a member of it, was imdoubtedlj a scandal, and 
thongb the world usually pardons those whom it has 
an interest to forgive, and though M. de Talleyrand, 
if he erred, had the consolation of living to see his 
errors forgiven or overlooked by many very rigid 
Catholics, who enjoyed his society, by many very 
pious princes, who wanted his services, and even 
by the Pope himself, when his holiness was in a 
situation to fear his enmity and require his good- 
will— he himself never felt entirely at his ease 
as to his early profession, and was so sensitive 
on the subject that the surest way to offend 
him was to allude to it. I was told by a 
lady, long intimate with M. de Talleyrand, that 
even the mention of the word “ lawn” annoyed 
him. • 

As to Loms XTI, although making perpetual 
compromises with his conscience, he was of all 
persons the one most likely to be shocked by a 
bishop thus coolly converting himself into a lay- 
man ; whilst it must be added that M. de Talleyrand 
was of all persons the one least likely to respect 
Louis XVI.’s scruples. 

We may, therefore, reasonably suppose that 
whatever relations were indirectly kept up be- 
tween them at this time, such relations were neither 
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intimate nor cordial, but rather those which men 
not nnfrequently maintain with persons whom 
they neither like nor trust, hut are ready to serve 
under or be served by, should circumstances 
arrive to render a closer connection mutually ad- 
vantageous. 

The King, however, had become more and more 
puzzled by the opposing advice of his various and 
never -trusted counsellors, and more and more dis- 
satisfied with the prospect of having shortly to 
assent to a constitution which, in reality, he looked 
upon as an abdication. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that, on the morning of the 21st of June, 
it was discovered that he had, with his family, 
quitted Paris ; and it was shortly afterwards ascer- 
tained that the fugitives had directed their course 
towards the north of Prance and the camp of 
M. de Bouille. 

It will be remembered that, to withdraw from 
the capital to the camp of this officer, in whose 
judgment, ability, and fidelity Louis XVI. most 
relied, was part of Mirabeau’s old scheme. 

But this was not all : the King, in a paper which 
he left behind him, stated that it was his intention 
to retire to some portion of his “kingdom where 
he could freely exercise his judgment, and there to 
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make such changes in the proposed constitution” 
(it was on the point of being terminated) “ as were 
necessary to maintain the sanctity of religion, to 
strengthen the royal authority, and to consolidate 
a system of true liberty.” A declaration of this 
kind (though the w’ords I have cited were rather 
ambiguous) was also comprised in the scheme of 
Mirabeau. 

Now, M. de Montmorin, the minister of foreign 
affairs — with one of whose passports the King- 
had actually made his escape as a servant of a 
Madame de Korff — ^had been initiated, as we know, 
into Mirabeau’s secrets, and M, de Talleyrand was 
one of M. de Montmorin’ s friends, and had been, 
as we have recently seen, by Mirabeau’s bedside 
during his last hours. Hence it might be inferred, 
notwithstanding the causes which prevented any 
real sympathy or cordial understanding between 
the King and the ex-Bishop of Autun, that the 
latter was privy to the flight of the former, and 
prepared to take part in the plans of which that 
flight was to be the commencement. 

Eumours, indeed, to this effect, concerning both 
M. de Montmorin and M. de Talleyrand, were for 
a moment circulated in Paris. 

But M. de Montmorin proved to the satisfaction 
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of tlie Assembly that .be was innocent of all par- 
ticipation in the King s evasion ; and the reports 
respecting M. de Talleyrand never went further 
than to one or two of those journals which at that 
time disgraced the liberty of the press by their 
total indifference as to whether they published 
truth or falsehood. 

It is also to be remarked that M. de Lafayette, 
who on that subject one must accept as a good 
authority, expressly charges the Bang with having 
left M. de Montmorin and his most intimate friends 
ignorant of his intentions. 

“ II etait ignoreV’ says M. de Lafayette, “ de 
ses ministres, des royalistes de I’Assemblee, tons 
laissfe exposes a un grand peril. Telle 6tait la 
situation non seulement des gardes nationaux de 
service, de leurs officiers, mais des amis les plus 
d^voues du roi, du due de Brissac, commandant 
des cent-suisses, et de M. de Montmorin qui avait 
tres-innocement donne un passeport sous le nom de 
la baronne de Korff.’'* 

* “ The ministers, the royalists of the .Assembly, were all left in 
ignorance of the King’s intentions, and exposed to great peril. Such 
was the situation, not only of the National Guards and their officers, 
but also of the most devoted of the King’s friends, the Due de Brissac, 
commander of the Cent-Suisses, and M. de Montmorin, who had un- 
wittingly given a pass|)ort in the name of the Baroness de Kcrff.” 
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It is difficult to account for the inconsistency in 
Louis XVI.’s conduct, except by referring to the 
inconsistency of his character : I am, however, 
disposed to surmise that, after Mirabeau’s death, he 
considered it would be impossible to unite a con- 
siderable portion of the Assembly and the army in 
one common plan; and that he then began carry- 
ing on at the same time two plans : the one relative 
to the policy he should pursue in the event of his 
stay in the capital, which he probably conducted 
through M. de Montmorin, who was intimate with 
the leading members of the constitutional party 
in the Assembly ; the other relative to his flight, 
which he only entrusted to the general whose 
camp he was about to seek, and to those private 
friends and adherents who took little part in public 
affairs. It is further to be presumed that, j^ac- 
cording to his constant incertitude and indolence, 
never long or firmly fixed on any one project, he 
was scared by apprehensions of the mob at the 
moment when most disposed to remain quietly in 
his palace, and alarmed at the risk and trouble of 
moving when actually pressing the preparations 
for his journey. 

In this manner we may best reconcile his writing 
to M. de Bouille, to expect him at Montmedy 
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■within a week of Ms declaring to the sovereigns of 
Europe (23rd April) that he was satisfied with his 
condition at Paris : in this manner, likewise, we 
may explain his solemnly assuring the general of 
the National Guard that he would not, attempt to 
quit the Tuileries, only two or three days before he 
actually fled from them.* 

He rarely did what he intended to do ; and 
belied himself more frequently from change of 
intentions, than from intentional insincerity. 

VIII. 

At all events, it seems pi’obahle (returning to 
the fact with which we are in the present instance 
most concerned) that Louis XVI.’s departure took 
place without M. de Talleyrand’s active assistance, 
but I do not think it probable that it was alto- 
gether without his knowledge. 

The ex-Bishop had such a varied and extensive 
acquaintance that he was pretty certain to know 
what he wished to know ; and it was according to 
his usual practice to contrive that he should not be 

*** ‘‘ Oe prince (Louis X¥L) dont on ne pent trop deplorer le manque 
de bonne foi dans cette occasion, liii donna les assurances si positives, si 
solennelles, qu’il crut pouvoir rdpondre sursatMe que le roine partirait 
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compromised if the King’s projects failed, and yet 
that he should he in a situation to show that the 
King was indebted to him if those projects suc- 
ceeded. It is useless to speculate on what might 
have occurred had the unfortunate monarch reached 
his destination ; for travelling in a carriage pecu- 
liarly heavy and peculiarly conspicuous at the rate 
of three miles an hour, walking up the hills, 
putting his head out of the windows at the post- 
houses, Louis XVI. arrived at the place where 
he was to have met his escort, twenty hours later 
than the appointed time, and was finally stopped 
at the bridge of Varennes by a few resolute 
men, and re-conducted leisurely to the capital, 
amidst the insults of the provinces and the silence 
of Paris. 

The important question then arose, What was 
to he done respecting him ? 

Was he to be deposed in favour of a republic? 
All contemporary writers agree that, at this moment, 
the idea of a republic was only in a few visionary 
minds. Was he. to be deposed in favour of a new 
monarch, which, considering the emigration of his 
brothers and the infancy of his child, could only 
be in favour of a new dynasty ? or, was he to be 
reinstated in the position he had quitted ? 
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■ IX- ' 

The views and conduct of M. de Talleyrand are 
at this crisis interesting. We have been told by 
contemporaries, that he and Siey^s were of opinion 
that there w-as a better chance of making the Revo- 
lution successful with a limited monarchy under a 
new chief, elected by the nation, than under the 
old one who claimed his throne in virtue of here- 
ditary right ; and we can easily understand their 
reasoning. 

A king who had succeeded to a throne from 
which his ancestors had been accustomed for cen- 
turies to dictate absolutely to their people, could 
hardly be sincerely satisfied with possessing on 
sufferance a remnant of his ancestors’ former 
authority; nor could a people be ever wholly 
without suspicion of a prince who had to forget 
the ideas with which he had received the sceptre 
before he could respect those which restricted the 
use of it. 

Louis XVI., moreover, had attempted to escape 
from his palace, as a prisoner escaping from his 
gaol, and as a prisoner thus escaping he had been 
caught and brought back to his place of confinement. 
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It was difficult to make anything of a sovereign 
in this condition save a puppet, to he for a while 
the tool, and ere long the victim, of contending 
liaidies. 

Now, M. de Talleyrand had always a leaning to 
the Orleans branch of the House of Bourbon : 
neither did he think so ill of the notorious per- 
sonage who was then the representative of the 
Orleans family, as the contemporaries from whose 
report posterity has traced his portrait. 

Of this prince he once said, in his own pithy 
manner, “ Le due d’Orleans est le vase dans 
lequel on a jete toutes les ordures de la Eevolu- 
tion and this was not untrue. 

Philippe d’Orleans, indeed, who has figured 
in history under the nickname or sobriquet of 
“ Egalite,” was neither fitted for the part of a 
great sovereigm in turbulent times nor for that of 
a quiet and obscure citizen at any more tranquil 
period. Nevertheless, he was not so bad a man as 
he has been represented ; for both Legitimists and 
Eepublicans have been obliged to blacken his 
character in order to excuse their conduct to him. 

His character has, furthermore, been mystified 

* “ Tho Due d’Orldans is tLe vase into wLicli people Lave thrown all 
tlic filth of the IlevoliitjoE,” 
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and exaggerated, as we ha.ve looked at it by the 
lurid glare of that unnatural vote which brings 
the later period of his life always prominently and 
horribly before us. Still, in reality, he was rather 
a weak man_, led into villainous deeds by want of 
prineiple, than a man of a strong and villainous 
nature, who did not scruple at crimes when they 
seemed likely to advance his ambition. His only 
one strong passion was a desire to be talked abqjit. 

It is possible that the King, by. skilful manage- 
ment, might have turned this ruling wish of his 
most powerful subject to the profit of his monarchy ; 
for the young Due de Charti’es was at one time 
anxious to sliine as an aspirant to military fame. 
The government, however, denied his request to 
be employed as became his rank ; and when, 
despite of this denial, he engaged in a naval 
combat as a volunteer, the court unjustly and im- 
politicly spread reports against his courage. To 
risk his life in a balloon, to run riot in every ex- 
travagance of debauch, to profess the opinions of a 
republican though the first prince of the blood 
royal, were demonstrations of the same disposi- 
tion which might have made him a gallant soldier, 
a furious bigot, a zealous royalist, and even a very 
tolerable constitutional monarch. 

K 
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As to tlie various stories of his incessant schemes 
and complicated manoeuvres for exciting the 
populace, debauching the soldiery, and seizing the 
crown, they are, in my opinion, no more worthy of 
credit than the tales which at the same period 
were equally circulated of Louis XYI.’s drunken- 
ness, and Marie- Antoinette’s debaucheries. Be- 
longing to those whom Tacitus has described 
as*“ men loving idleness — though hating quiet,” 
seeking popularity more than power, and with 
a character easily modelled by circumstances, 
I am by no means certain, that if M. de Talley^ 
rand did think of bestowing on him. what was 
afterwards called a “ citizen crown” (it must be 
remembered that he had not then been lowered 
and disgraced by the follies or crimes into which 
he was subsequently led), the plan was not the 
best which could have been adopted. But there 
was one great and insurmountable obstacle to this 
design. 

Greneral Lafayette commanded the National 
Guard of Paris, and although his popularity was 
already on the wane, he was still— Mirabeau being 
dead— the most powerful citizen that had been 
raised up by the .Eevolution. He did not want to 
run new risks, nor to acquire greater power, nor 
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to have a monarch with more popularity or more 
authority than the runaway king. 

Courageous rather than audacious, more avid of 
popularity than of power, a chivalric knight-errant, 
an amiable enthusiast, rather than a great captain, 
or a practical politician, the part which suited him 
was that of jtarading himself before the people as 
the guardian of the constitution, and before the 
sovereign as the idol of the nation. To this p|irt 
he wished to confine himself ; and the monarch 
under whom be could play it most easily was Louis 
XVI. Nor was this all. 

Ambitious men may agree as to sharing the 
attributes of office; imin men will not agree as to 
sharing the pleasure of applause : and it is said 
that Lafayette never forgot that there was another 
bust, that of the Due d’ Orleans, carried about the 
streets of Paris together with his own, on the 
memorable day which saw the destruction of the 
Bastille. To any idea, therefore, of the Due 
d’Orleans as King of Prance, he was decidedly 
opposed. 
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X. 

Thus, after making jnst that sort of effort in 
favour of the younger branch of the Bourbons 
which left him free to support the elder one, if such 
effort proved abortive, M. de Talleyrand finally 
declared for Louis XVI., as the only person who 
could be monarch, if a monarchy could be pre- 
served ; and was also for giving this prince such a 
position as he might honourably accept with func- 
tions that he might really fulfil. 

The King himself, it must be added, was now in 
a better disposition than he had hitherto been for 
frankly accepting the conditions of the new exist- 
ence proposed to him. 

A hero, or rather a saint, when it was required 
of his fortitude to meet danger or to undergo suffer- 
ing, his nature was one of those which shrink from 
exertion, and prefer endurance to a struggle for 
either victory or escape. 

It was with difficulty that he had been so far 
roused into action as to attempt his recent expedi- 
tion ; he had been disgusted with its trouble, more 
than awed by its peril. Death itself seemed prefer- 
able to another such effort. 
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He liad seen, likewise, from the feeling of 
the provinces, and even from the infidelity 
of the troops, who, sent to escort him, might 
have attempted his rescue; but who, when told to 
cry, ^‘Vive le Roil” cried, “Fihe la Nation 1” that, 
even if he had reached M. de Bouille’s camp, it 
would have been difficult for that general, not- 
withstanding his firmness of character and mili- 
tary ability, to have placed the sovereign of 
France in any position within the French ter- 
ritory from which he might have dictated to, or 
even treated with, the Fi’ench people. To quit 
Paris, therefore, a second time was evidently to 
quit Franco and to unite himself with, and to be 
subordinate to, that party of emigres which had 
always preferred his younger brother, whose pre- 
sumption had become insulting to his authority 
and offensive to Marie- Antoinette’s pride. 

On the other hand, many persons of note in the 
Assembly who had hitherto employed their talents 
and their popularity towards the weakening of the 
monarchical power, were at this juncture disposed 
to strengthen it. 

Amongst the commissioners sent to conduct 
Louis XFI. from Varennes to Paris, was Barnave, 
an eloquent young lawyer, who, from a desire 
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to distinguish, himself in a glorious rivalry with 
Miraheau, had adopted that party in the As- 
sembly which, whilst declaring itself against a 
republic, contended in all discussions and especially 
in the famous discussion on the veto, for abridging 
and in fact annihilating the royal authority. 
Struck by the misfortunes of Marie-Antoinette,— 
beauty never appearing so attractive to a generous 
heart as in the hour of distress, — and convinced, 
perhaps, by his own personal observations that 
Louis XVI. had in many respects been grossly 
calumniated, Barnave had at last adopted the views 
which had previously been formed by his great 
rival, whose ashes then slept in the Pantheon. 

The two Lameths also, officers of noble birth, 
possessing some talent and more spirit, perceiving 
that by the course they had hitherto pursued they 
had raised up at each step more formidable rivals 
amongst the lower classes of society than any 
they would otherwise have had to encounter 
amongst the leaders of the nobility or the favour- 
ites of the court, were now as anxious to restrain 
the democracy which they hated, as Barnave was 
to assist the queen whom he loved ; whilst many 
of all ranks, conscientiously in favour of liberty 
but as justly alarmed at anarchy, beginning to 
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consider it more important to curb the license 
of the mob and the clubs than that of the King 
and the government, were for rallying round the 
tottering throne and trying to give it a tolerable 
foundation of security, 

XL 

For these reasons, then, there was a combination 
of interests, desires, and abilities in favour of estab- 
lishing Louis XVI. at the head of such a constitu- 
tion, as, if not the best possible, would have been 
the best possible at that time ; and, every other 
rational project seeming out of the question, M. 
de Talleyrand entered, as I have said, into this 
one, although with less faith in its practicability 
than some of his coadjutors. 

There were, however, at this moment circum- 
stances which favoured it. An assemblage, col- 
lected together by the influence and exhortations 
of the most violent of the Jacobins for the purpose 
of signing a petition to the Assembly against the 
continuance of the monarchy, having given a 
sufficient pretext by its tumultuous character 
and excesses to justify the act, was dispersed by 
Lafayette at the head of the National Guard, and 
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with the authority of Bailly, mayor of Paris ;— 
that is, with the force and authority of the whole 
mass of the bourgeoisie, or middle class. 

The Eepuhlicans were daunted. A revision of 
the constitution, moreover, was required ; for the 
desultory and inconsistent manner in which many 
of the measures of the Assembly had been voted, 
rendered it necessary to distinguish between those 
which were temporary in their character and 
those that were to remain fundamental laws of 
the State. This revision offered the opportunity 
of introducing changes of importance into the 
constitution itself, and amongst these a second 
chamber or senate. 

To this addition even Lafayette consented; 
although his opinion was that such second chamber 
should be elective, as in the United States (his 
constant model), and not hereditary as in England, 
which another section of public men — anxious to 
maintain an aristocracy as well as a monarchy — 
desired. 

The moderate party, still powerful in the de- 
partments, in Paris, and in the National Guard, 
as well as in the army, had not, nevertheless, by 
itself a majority in the Assembly ; and a mere 
majority could not have undertaken so great a 
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plan as that contemplated. With the aid of the 
Royalists, however, the execution of this plan was 
easy. But the Royalists, consisting of two hun- 
dred and ninety members, with the Abbe Maury 
at their head (Cazales, the other leader of the 
Royalist party, at this time emigrated), retaining 
their seats in the Assembly, declined to take any 
part in its proceedings and in this manner the 
only hope of safety for the King was destroyed by 
the very persons who arrogated to themselves the 
title of “ the King’s friends ; ” nor was this course, 
though foolish and unpatriotic, altogether un- 
natural. 

What a party can least bear is the triumph of 
its opponents : the consolidation of a constitutional 
government was the triumph of that party, which 
from the beginning of the Revolution had advocated 
such a government and declared it possible. The 
triumph of the opposite party, on the contrary, 
was, that there should be an absolute monarchy, or 
no monarchy ; a government of “ Uttres de cachet” 
or no government. This party had to prove that 
to diminish the sovereign’s power was to conduct 
him to the scaffold ; that to give the people freedom 
was to overthrow society. Thus, if they did not 
hope for the worst, they would do nothing to secure 
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the best that was practicable. It is conjunctures 
like these which confound the calculations of those 
who fancy that men will act according to their 
interests. 

Left to themselves, the Constitutionalists had not 
sufficient power to give battle to the democrats 
in the Assembly and the clubs out of it. They 
voted the King a body-guard and a privy purse. 
— measures better calculated to excite the envy 
than to curb the license of the populace ; and then, 
betrayed by the same wish to show their disin- 
terestedness, which had made them parties, in 
November 1189, to the stupid declaration that 
no member of the National Assembly should be 
the King’s minister, they committed the still 
greater folly of declaring that no member of the 
National Assembly should sit in the next legis- 
lature, nor hold any office under the Crown dmung 
its continuance ; a decree decapitating France, and 
delivering an untried constitution into the hands 
of inexperienced legislators. 

This decree left the future too obscure for any 
man of calmness and judgment to flatter himself 
that there was more than a faint probabihty of 
fixing its destinies for some years to come ; but 
whatever these destinies might be, the reputation 
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of the statesman whose views formed the mind of 
a rising generation, would survive the errors and 
passions of a past one. 

It was with this thought before him that M. de 
Talleyrand, just previous to the dissolution of the 
National Assembly or Oonstituante, brought under 
its notice a vast project of education, then too late 
to be decided upon, but which, printed and recom- 
mended to the attention of the coming legislature, 
and having at one extremity the communal school 
and at the other the Institute, exists with but slight 
alterations at this very day. 

The Assembly now separated (on the 13th of 
September) amidst that usual exhibition of fire- 
works and fetes which mark the history of ani- 
mated and variable people, who, never contented 
and never despairing, exhibit the same joy when 
they crown their heroes or break their idols. 

Such was the end of that great Assembly which 
passed away rapidly from the face of affairs at 
the moment, but which left its foot-print on the 
world for generations that have not yet effaced it. 

In this Assembly, M. de Talleyrand was the most 
conspicuous figure after Mirabeau, as he was here- 
after in the Empire the most conspicuous personage 
after Napoleon ; and I have dwelt more on this 
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portion of his career than I may do upon others, 
because it is the one least known, and for which he 
has been least appreciated. 

The reputation, however, which he obtained and 
justly earned in those violent and turbulent times, 
was not of a violent nor turbulent character. 
A member of the two famous clubs of the day 
(Jacobins and Feuillans), he frequented them oc- 
casionally, not to take part in their debates, but 
to be acquainted with and influence those who did. 
In the National Assembly he had always sided 
with the most moderate who could hope for power, 
and who did not abjure the Revolution. 

Necker, Mounier, Mirabeau, had successively 
his support so long as they took an active part 
in public affairs. In the same manner he acted, 
when they disappeared, with Barnave and the two 
Lameths ; and even with Lafayette, though he 
and that personage disliked and despised each 
other. No personal feeling altered his course ; it 
was never marked by personal prejudices, nor can 
I say that it was ever illumined by extraordinary 
eloquence. His influence arose from his pro- 
posing great and reasonable measures at appro- 
priate times, in singularly clear and elegant 
language ; and this from the height of a great 
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social position. He did not pretend to be gnided 
by sentiment nor emotion ; neither hatred, nor 
devotion, nor apprehension, ever seemed to affect 
his conduct. He avowed that he wished for a 
constitutional monarchy, and was willing to do 
all he could to obtain one. But he never said 
he would sacrifice himself to this idea if it proved 
impossible to make it successful. 

Many have attacked his honour because, being a 
noble and a churchman, he sided against the two 
orders he belonged to; but in reality he rather 
wished to make ancient things live amongst new 
ideas than to sweep ancient things away. Others 
have denied his sagacity in promoting a revolution 
which drove him from affluence and power into 
poverty and exile. But., in spite of what has been 
said to the contrary, I by no means believe that 
the end of the Revolution of 1789 was the natural 
consequence of its commencement. The more 
we examine the history of that period, the more 
we are struck by the incessant and unaccountable 
follies of those who wished to arrest it. There 
was no want of occasions when the most ordi- 
nary courage and good sense on the part of the 
King and his friends would have given the one all 
the power it was advisable he should exercise, and 
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preserved the other in as influential a position as 
was compatible with the abolition of intolerable 
abuses. No man can calculate with accuracy on all 
the faults that may he committed by his opponents. 
It is probable that M. de Talleyrand did not cal- 
culate on the utter subversion of the society he 
undertook to reform; but it appears that at each 
crisis he foresaw the dangers that were approach- 
ing, and counselled the measures most likely to 
prevent their marring his country’s prospects and 
his own fortunes. 

At the actual moment, he perceived that the new 
legislature would be a new world, which could 
neither have the same notions, nor belong to the 
same gociety, nor be subject to the same influences, 
as the last ; and that the wisest thing to do was to 
withdraw himself from the Paris horizon until the 
clouds that obscured it had, in some direction or 
other, passed away. 

In England, he was sufficiently near not to be 
forgotten, and sufficiently distant not to be com- 
promised. England, moreover, was the natural 
field of observation at that moment for a French 
statesman. To England, therefore, he went, ac- 
companied by M. de Biron, and arrived in London 
on the 25th of January, 1792. 
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M. de Talleyrand in London. — Manner and appearance. — Witticisms. 
— ^Yisit to England. — Lord Grenville refuses to discuss business with 
him. — Goes to Paris ; returns with letter from King. — State of affairs 
in France prevents success of any mission in England. — Arrives in Paris 
just prior to the 10th of August. — ^Escapes, and returns to England, the 
16th of September, 1792. — ^Writes to Lord Grenville, declaring he has 
no mission. — Sent away the 28th of January, 1799. — Goes to America. 
— Waits until the death of Bobespierre, — Gets then permission to 
return to France. — Chenier declares that he was employed by Pro- 
visional Government in 1792, when he had told Lord Grenville he was 
not. — Successful reception. — Descrix^tion of Directory and of society at 
that time.'— Chosen Secretary of Institute, and read two remarkable 
memoirs to it. — ^Hamed Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Sides with Barras 
and Executive against the Assemblies.*— Negotiations at Lille broken 
oft — Address to dixffomatxo agents. — ^Peaco of Camx^o Formio. — 
Bonaparte goes to Egypt. — ^Democrats triumph in the Directory. — 
M. de Talleyrand quits office, and x^nblishes an answer to accusations 
made against him. — ^Paris tired with the Directory. — Bonaparte returns 
from Egypt. — ^Talleyrand unites with Sieyes to overturn the Govern- 
ment, and place power in Bonaparte’s hands. 
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Part III. 

FEOM CLOSE OF NATIONAL ASSEMBLY TO CONSULATE. 


I. 

When M. de Talleyrand made Hs first appear- 
ance in our country, many persons in it still con- 
tinued favourable to the French Revolution, and 
viewed with esteem those who had rather sought 
to destroy crying abuses than to put fantastical 
theories into practice. Thus, although naturally 
preceded by the calumnies which were certain 
to be circulated about a man who had played so 
remarkable a part on so eventful a scene as that 
which he had just quitted, the ex-Bishop of Autun 
was, on the whole^ well received by a large portion 
of our aristocracy, and became particularly intimate 
at Lansdowne House. The father of the late 
marquis mentioned to me that he remembered him 
dining there frequently, and being particularly 
silent and particularly pale. A contemporary, 
indeed, describes M. de Talleyrand at this time as 
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aiming to impose on the world by an air of extreme 
reserve 

“ His manner was cold, he spoke little, his 
countenance, which in early youth had been dis- 
tinguished for its grace and delicacy, had become 
somewhat puffed and rounded, and to a certain 
degree effeminate, being in singular contrast with 
a deep and serious voice which no one expected to 
accompany such a physiognomy. Eather avoiding 
than making advances, neither indiscreet, nor gay, 
nor familiar, but sententious, formal, and scruti- 
nizing,— the English hardly knew what to make of 
a Frenchman who so little represented the national 
character. 

“But this exterior was a mask, which he threw 
off in the circles in which he was at his ease, 
talking in these freely, taking the greatest pains to 
please, and being remarkable for the choice of his 
expressions and a certain epigrammatic wit, which 
had a singular charm for those who were accus- 
tomed to his society. His was, the saying cited by 
Ghamfort, a propos of Rulhieres,* who— on obser- 
ving that he did not know why he was called ill- 

* M. de Fancien secretaire du baron de Bretiieil a Bt. 

P^tersbourg, le confident dn mardobal de Pdchelicii, le poete de la 
dnebesse d’Egmont, narrateur fort redoutd do Catherine IL, &c. &:c. 
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natiirecl, for in all liis life he had never done but 
one ill-natured action — was replied to by M. de Tal- 
leyrand’s drily observing, ‘ Et qmnd fmira-t-elle 1 ’ 
—‘ when will it end ?’ 

“ One evening, playing at long whist^ the con- 
versation turned on an old lady who had married 
her footman ; some people expressed their surprise, 
when M. de Talleyrand, counting his points, 
drawled out in a slow voice, ‘ At nim,. one does not 
count honours' 

“Another time,” says the person from whom I 
am quoting, “we were speaking of the infamy 
of a colleague, when I burst out by exclaiming, 
‘That man is capable of assassinating any one!’ 
"Assassinating, no /’said M. de Talleyrand, coolly; 
"poisoning, yes V 

“ His manner of narrating was full of grace ; he 
was a model of good taste in conversation. Indo- 
lent, voluptuous, born for wealth and grandeur, he 
accustomed himself in exile to a life simple and full 
of pi’ivations, sharing with his friends the produce 
of his magnificent library, which he sold very ill, 
the spirit of party preventing many from becoming 
purchasers.” 

This description, from Dumont (pp. 361, 362), is 
intere.sting as a personal sketch at one of the 
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most critical periods of M. de Talleyrand’s life ; 
that is, at the commencement of his career as a 
diplomatist ; for the voyage to England whicli he 
was now making, first suggested to LonisXVI. by 
M. de Montmorin, and subsequently realized by 
the minister who succeeded him, was (though this 
could not be officially avowed on account of the 
self-denying ordinance of the National Assembly) 
of an official character ; a fact suspected if not 
known at the time. Lord Gower, indeed (our 
ambassador at Paris), speaks of it in January as a 
mission of peace. Lord Grenville, in a communi- 
cation to Lord Gower, in February, says M. de 
Talleyrand had brought him a letter from M. 
Delessart, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
in March again he thus writes :* 

“I have seen Monsieur de Talleyrand twice since 
his arrival on the business of his mission to this 
country. 

“ The first time he explained to me very much 
at large the disposition of the French government 
and nation to enter into the closest connection with 
Great Britain, and proposed that this should be 
done by a mutual guarantee, or in such other 
manner as the government of this country should 

^ Marcli 9* Lord G-renville to Lord Gower. 
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propose. Having stated this, he earnestly requested 
that he might not receive any answer at the time, 
but that he might see me again for that jmrpose. 
I told him that, in compliance with his request, I 
would see him again for the object he wished, 
though I thought it fair to apprise him that, in all 
probability, my answer would be confined to the 
absolute impossibility of entering into any kind of 
discussion or negotiation on points of so delicate a 
nature with a person having no official authority 
to treat upon them. When I did see him again I 
lepeated this to him, telling him it was the only 
answer I could give to any proposal that he might 
make to me, although I had no difficulty in saying 
to him individually, as I had to every Frenchman 
with whom I had conversed on the present state of 
France, that it was very far from being the dispo- 
sition of H. M. Government to foment or prolong 
any disturbances there with a view of any profit to 
be derived from them to this country,” 

The coyness of Lord Grenville to enter into 
political discussions at this moment with M. de 
Talleyrand might arise in some degree from the 
position of the French ministry, for though M. de 
Talleyrand had brought a letter, as has been said, 
from M. Delessart, who belonged to the more 
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moderate section of the French, ministry, his inti- 
mate friend in it was the Comte de Narbonne ; 
named, just previous to M. de Talleyrand’s depar- 
ture, minister of war, and who, being the youngest 
and most ardent member of the government, 
was all for an immediate war with Austria, as the 
only means of saving France from the internal 
agitation that was preying on her, and the only 
means of definitively* separating the King from 
the French emigres and the court of Yienna, 
whose counsels rendered it impossible to count on 
his conduct, 

M. de Talleyrand shared these ideas. Nar- 
bonne’s colleagues, however, soon began to think 
the young soldier’s views, to which they had at 
one time half assented, were too adventurous ; and 
M, de Talleyrand’s position becoming more and 
more difficult, was, after Lord G-renville’s conver- 
sation in March, impossible. He returned, there- 
fore, to Paris, and on arriving at its gates, learnt 
that M, de Narbonne was out of office. 

But the moderate Constitutionalists who thought 
of governing without M. de Karbonne had not been 
employed till their party had lost its influence, and 
were miable to stem the opposition to which the 
removal of their popular colleague had given a 
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new impulse. They soon, therefore, gave way to 
the celebrated Grironde, a band which, though 
ligid in its own principles of conduct, was not 
indisposed to profit by the assistance of able men 
less scrupulous ; and General Dumouriez, a clever 
and bold adventurer, became minister of foreign 
all airs. He had precisely the same views as Nar- 
bonne with respect to a war with Austria, and 
thought, that it was of the utmost importance to 
make sure of the neutrality of England. 

M. de Talleyrand had, as we learn from Lord 
Gowei’, the address to speak satisfactorily of the 
sentiments of tlie British Government after return- 
ing from liis late expedition, and to attribute what- 
ever was unfriendly in its language to the irregu- 
larity of the character he had appeared in. He 
was again chosen, then, as the French negotiator ; 
and though, as in the former instance, he could 
not be named ambassador, everything that the 
law permitted was done to give weight to his 
character Louis XVI. giving him a letter to 
George III. expressive of his confidence in the 
bearer. In the meantime, M. de Chauvelin, a 
gentleman of fashion, professing popular prin- 
ciples, but who would never have been placed in 
so iniporhuit a post had not M. de Talleyrand 
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been bis counsellor, was named minister pleni- 
potentiary, 

M. Dumouriez announces tbis double appoint- 
ment to Lord Grenville on tbe 21st of April, that 
is, tbe day after tbe declaration of war with Austria, 
saying — 

“That M. de Talleyrand, in bis recent voyage 
to London, bad stated to Lord Grenville tbe desire 
of tbe French government to contract tbe most 
intimate relations with Great Britain. That it 
was particularly desirable at that moment, when 
France was on tbe eve of a war that sbe bad not 
been able to avoid, to assure berself of tbe 
friendship of that government which could most 
aid in bringing about a peace ; that for tbis ob- 
ject M.de Cbauvelin bad been named minister 
plenipotentiary, a gentleman chosen on account 
of the knowledge which his Majesty bad of his 
person, sentiments, and talents ; and that to him 
had been adjoined, in consequence of tbe extreme 
importance of the negotiation, M. de Talleyrand 
(whose abilities were well known to Lord Gren- 
ville), and M. de Roveray,* iormmlj procureur- 
gSndral in Geneva — a gentleman known in 
Switzerland as well as in France ; and the King 

* He acted as secretary to the mission. 
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hoped that the efforts of three persons, under- 
standing the situation of France, and enjoying 
great confidence with the French people, would 
not be without result.” 

This letter was dated, as we have said, on the 
21st April, but the embassy did not reach its desti- 
nation till' the month of May; M. de Chauvelin 
having been at first displeased with the adjunc- 
tion of M. de Talleyrand, and not indisposed to 
prolong his dissatisfaction, had not the minister, 
fatigued with quarrels about trifles at so critical a 
moment, terminated them by saying, “M. de 
Talleyrand s’amuse, M. de Chauvelin fronde, 
M. de Eoveray marchande :* if these gentlemen 
are not off by to-morrow night they will be super- 
seded.” 

The story (told by Dumont) is worth notice, as 
showing the careless indolence which the ci-devant 
bishop often affected in the affairs which he had 
most at heart— -an indolence which he afterwards 
justified by the well known maxim, “ Point de zhle, 
Monsieur!”! 

* M. de Talleyrand amuses himself; M. de ClauYelin and M* de 
Eoveray hargain. 
t' No, zeal, sir. 
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It was not for want of zeal, however, that this 
second mission, notwithstanding the King’s letter, 
was even more nnsuccessful than the first ; but 
for another very good reason : viz., that whatever 
MM. de Chauvelin or Talleyrand might say and 
do in London, the turn which affairs were taking 
more and more decidedly at Paris was such as 
could not but destroy the credit of any agent of 
the French government. 

The Legislative Assembly had been especially 
framed to place power in the hands of the middle 
classes, and was intended to be alike hostile to the 
nobles and the mob. 

But the middle class, the most weighty auxiliary 
that a government can have, is rarely found capable 
of directing a government. Yerguiaud and Poland, 
who were on this occasion its organs, lost week by 
week their prestige ; the rabble, which forced the 
palace on the 20th of June, began day by day to 
be more convinced of its power. What authority 
remained to the representative of a sovereign whose 
habitation was not secure and whose person was 
insulted ? 
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Amidst such events the Eevolution lost in 
England most of its early patrons. Fox, Sheridan, 
and a few of their particular clique, formed the 
sole associates of the French embassy ; and 
Dumont, whom I again quote as a trustworthy 
witness, describes a scene at Eanelagh which tes- 
tifies the general unpopularity in England of every 
Frenchman having an official position. 

“ At our arrival we perceived a buzzing sound 
of voices saying, ‘ Here comes the French em- 
bassy !’ Eegards, evincing curiosity but not 
amity, were directed at once towards our bat- 
talion, for we were eight or ten, and we soon 
ascertained that we should not want space for our 
promenade, every one retreated to the right and 
left at our approach as if they were afraid that 
there was contagion in our very atmosphere.” 

M. de Talleyrand, seeing that all attempt to 
negotiate under such circumstances was vain, re- 
turned to Paris just previous to the 10th August, 
and was thei’e when the wavering and unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. lost his crown by a combination 
between the Grirondins and the Jacobins; the first 
wishing to have the appearance of a victory, the 
latter aiming at the reality. M. de Talleyrand had 
been the object of attack when the united Eepub- 
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licans were mustering their forces for the combat, 
and he felt himself by no means secure after their 
triumph. The popular movement had now in truth 
swept over all the ideas and all the individuals it 
had commenced with; its next excesses were likely 
to he still more terrible than the last, and the 
wary diplomatist thought that the best thing he 
could do was to get back to England as soon as 
possible. 

III. 

He got his passport from Danton, then in the 
provisional government, and whom he knew as 
an early partisan of the Due d’Orleans ; and he 
used, when last in London, to tell a story as to the 
manner in which he obtained it by a timely smile 
at a joke, which the jocular and truculent tribune 
had just passed on another petitioner. But I 
shall have presently to allude further to this pass- 
port. The bearer of it but just escaped in time. 

Among the papers found in the famous iron 
cupboard, discovered at the Tuileries, was the 
following letter from M. de Laporte, the intendant 
of the King’s household, to whom I have already 
alluded as having communicated the wishes of 
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the King as to M. de Talleyrand’s first mission, 
and dated the 22nd of April, 1791 : 

“Sire, 

“J’adresse k Totre Majeste une lettre 4crite 
avant-hier, et qne je n’ai re9ue qn’hier apres- 
midi ; elle est de I’ev^qne d’Autun qui parait 
dmrer servir Votre Majeste. II m’a fait dire 
qu’elle pouvait faire I’essai de son zMe, et de son 
creAit, et lui d&igner les points oh elle desirait 
I’employer.”* 

The original communication, however, here 
alluded to, was not discovered : and M. de Talley- 
rand himself boldly denied that it had ever been 
written. It is possible that he knew it was de- 
stroyed (it is said that he purchased it from 
Danton), hut at all events, various concomitant 
circumstances seemed to prove that he had 
been more in the interest and confidence of the 
Court than he could now safely avow; and the 
Convention issuing and maintaining a decree of 


* SiEE, — I address to yoxir Majesty a letter written the day before 
yesterday, and wbicli I only received yesterday after mid-day. It is 
from the Bishop of Aiitun, who seems desirous to serve your Majesty. 
He had it conveyed to me that the King might make a trial of his 
zeal and influence, and indicate to him the points on which he could he 
employed,” . 
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accusation against him, he was unable to return to 
France (on the 8th April, 1793), and was conse- 
quently comprised in the general list of 
and forced to remain in England. 

The first thing he had done on arriving there 
was to address the following letter to Lord Gren- 
ville 

“ 18 th September, Kensington Square.* 

“My Lord, 

“I have the honour of informing you that I 
arrived in England two days ago. The relations 
which I had the advantage of having with you, 
during my stay in London, make this a duty to me. 

“ I should reproach myself for not promptly 
performing it, and for not offering my first ho- 
mage to the minister whose mind has shown itself 
on a. level with the great events of the present 
times, and who has always manifested views so 
pure, and a love of liberty so enlightened. 


“ My Loed * “ 18 septetnbre, Kensington Square. 

“ J’ai I’honneur de vous informer que je suis arri vd en Angleterre 
il y a deux jours. Les rapports que j’ai eu I’avantage d’avoir aveo voiis 
pendant mon sdjour h Londres m’en font un devoir. 

“ Je me reprocherais de ne pas m’en acquitter promptemeht et de ne 
PM offnr mea premiers hommages an ministre dont I’esprit m’a paru au 
mveau des grands dvdnements de cette dpoquc, et qui a toujours manifest d 
aos vues si pures, et un amour dclaird de la vraie liborte. 
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“ On my first voyages, the King had intrusted 
me with a mission to which I attached the greatest 
price. I wished to hasten the moment of the pros- 
perity of France, and consequently connect her, if 
possible, with England. 

“I hardly, indeed, dared to hope for such a 
blessing in our circumstances, but I could not 
resolve not to make exertions for attaining it. 

“ The assurance you vouchsafed to give us of the 
neuteility of your government at the epoch of the 
war, appeared to me most auspicious, 

“Since that moment, everything has cruelly 
changed amongst us; and although nothing can 
ever unrivet my heart or my wishes from France, 
and though I live in the hope of returning thither 
as soon as the laws shall have resumed their reign, 
I must tell you, my Lord, and I am desirous that 

“A mes premiers voyages j’etais obarg^ par le roi cl’iine mission ii 
laquelle j’attaoliais le plus grand prix. Je vonlais hater le moment de 
la prospdrite de la France, et par consequent I’attaoher, s’il dtait possible, 

FAngletenu ^ 

‘VJ’osais peine, il est vrai, espdrer tant de bonheur dans nos circon- 
stances, mais je ne pouvais me riSsondre ne pas faire des efTorts pour y 
par¥eiiir.; ' 

“ L’assiirance que voiis daigniltes nons donner de la neutrality de votre 
goiiveruenient I’epoque de la guerre me pariit iin presage trys4ieuretix. 

Deimis ce moment tout est cmellement oliang4 parmi nous, et qiioiqtie 
rien no piiisse jainnis detacher mon ccmir ni mes voeitx de la France, et 
quo mon espoir soit d’y retcnirncr aussitot que les lois y aiiront repris 
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you should know, that I have at this Mrm absolutely 
no kind of mission in England, that I have come 
here solely for the purpose of seeking repose, and 
the enjoyment of liberty in the midst of its true 
friends. 

“ If, however, my Lord G-renville should wish to 
know what France is at this moment, what are the 
different parties that disturb her, and what is the 
new provisional executive power, and lastly , what is 
permitted to conjecture of the terrible and frightful 
events of which I have almost been an eye-witness, 
1 shall be happy to give such information, and to 
avail myself of the occasion to renew the expres- 
sion of the respectful sentiments with which I am, 
my Lord, your most humble and obedient servant, 

“ TALLEYRAND-PliRXGORD.” 


leur empire, je clois vous dire, mylord, et Je tiens beaiicoiip k ce que 
voiis sacliiez quo je n’ai absoliiment aiicime espke de mission en 
Angleterre, que j’y suis venu uniquement pour y chercher la paix et 
pour y jouir de la libertd au milieu de ses v6ritables amis. 

*^Si pourtant mylord Grenville desirait connaifcre ce que e’est que la 
France en ce moment, quels sont les differents partis qui ragitent, et quel 
est le nouveau pouvoir executif provisoire, et enfin ce qu’il est permis de 
conjecturer des terribles et dpouvantables evenements dont j’ai 6t6 presque 
le t^moinoculaire,je serais ebarmd de le lui apprendre et de trouver cette 
occasion de lui renouveler Fassurance des sentiments de respect aveo les- 
quels je suis, mylord, votre tr^-bumble et tr^s-obdissant serviteiir. 


“ TALLEyRAND-PERIGOBD.' 
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There is no trace of Lord Grrenville’s having 
taken any notice of this communication. 

Nothing, however, was done for some time to 
disturb the fugitive’s residence amongst us. 

M. de Chauvelin was sent away by the British 
government after the execution of Louis XYI. on 
the 24th of January, 1793, and it was not till the 
28th of January, 1794, that M. de Talleyrand re- 
ceived an order, under the powers conferred by the 
Alien Bill, to quit England. He wrote a letter, 
dated 30th, to Lord G-renville, in which he begs 
to be allowed to justify himself from any false 
accusation, declares that if his thoughts have 
been often turned to France, it has only been to 
deplore its disasters, repeats that he has no cor- 
respondence with the French government, repre- 
sents the calamitous condition he should be 
reduced to if driven from our shores, and finally 
appeals to the British minister’s humanity as well 
as justice. 
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IV. 

M, DE Talleyrand’s declaration.*' 

“My respect for tlie King’s Council, and my 
confidence in its justice, induce me to lay before 
it a personal declaration more detailed than that 
which, as a stranger, I am hound to lay before the 
magistrate. 

“ I came to London towards the end of January, 
1792, instructed by the French government with 
a mission to the government of England. The 
object of this mission, at a moment when all 
Europe seemed to declare itself against France, 
was to induce the government of England not to 
renounce the sentiments of friendship and good 
neighbourhood which it had constantly shown 


* “ Declaration de Monsieur de Talleyra'nxV^ 

Mon respect pour le conseil du roi, et ma confiance en sa justice 
m’engagent h lui presenter une declaration personnelle plus d^taillee que 
celle que je vois comme stranger presenter an magistrat. 

“ Je suis venu h. Londres vers la fins de Janvier 1792, charge par le 
gouvemement fran^ais d’une mission auprfes du gouvernement d’Angle- 
terre. Cette mission avait pour ohjet, dans un moment oil toute 
1* Europe paraissait se declarer centre la France, d’ engager le gouverne- 
ment d’Angleterre de iie point renoncer aux sentiments d’amiti^ et de 
on voisinage qu*il avait montrd constamment en faveur de la France 
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towards France during the course of the Revolu- 
tion. The King, especially, whose most ardent 
wishes were the preservation of a peace which 
seemed to him as useful to Europe in general as 
to France particularly, attached great value to the 
neutrality, and to the friendship of England, and 
he had instructed M. de Montmorin, who preserved 
his confidence, and M. de Laporte, to acquaint me 
with his wishes on this subject. I was, moreover, 
instructed by the King’s ministers to make to the 
government of England proposals refemng to the 
commercial interests of both nations. The consti- 
tution had not allowed the King, while entrusting 
me with his commands, to invest me with a 
public capacity. This want of an official title was 
opposed to me by my Lord Grrenville, as an ob- 
stacle to any political conference. I demanded, in 


pendant le cours de la Bdvoliition. Le roi surtout, dont le vceiix le plus 
ardent 6tait le maintien d^une paix qui lui paraissait aussi utile b, 
TEurope en general qu’lt la France en particulier, le roi attachait un 
grand prix k la neutralite et a Famitid de FAiigleterre, et il avait chargd 
Monsieur de Montmorin qui conservait sa confiance, et Monsieur de La- 
porte, de me t^moigner son desir ^ ce sujet. J’dtais cliargd de plus par 
Ics ministres du roi de faire an gouvernement d’Angleterre des propo- 
sitions relatives a Finteret commercial des deux nations. La consti- 
tution n’avait pas permis au roi en me chargeant de ses ordres, de me 
revetir d’nn caractere public. Ce ddfaiit de titre ofificiel me fat opposd 
par inylord Grenville comme un obstacle toute con fdrence })olitique. 
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consequence, my recall, and I returned to France. 
A minister plenipotentiary was sent some time 
after ; tFe King commanded me to assist in the 
negotiations, and informed his Britannic Majesty 
of this by a private letter, I remained attached 
to the duty the King had imposed upon me until 
the epoch of the 10th of August, 1792. At that 
time I was in Paris, where I had been called by 
the minister of foreign affairs. After having been 
for more than a month -without being able to ob- 
tain a passport, and having remained exposed 
during all this time, both as an administrator of 
the department of Paris, and as a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, to all the dangers which can 
threaten life and liberty, I was at length able to 
leave the French capital about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and I have reached England to enjoy peace 


Jo demiindai on consiJtixience iiion rappel h Monsieur de Laporte, et je 
rotournai eii Franco. Tin ministre plenipotentiaire fut envoye qiielque 
temps apres ; le roi me cliargea d’en seconder les travaux, efc en fit part 
h S. ll. Britannique par une lettre particuliere. Je suis restdattaclie 
an devoir quo le roi nfiavait impost jiisqii’a IMpoque du 10 aout, 1792, 
Jetais alors a Paris oil j’avais appeld par le ministre des aflaires 
4trangeres. Apres avoir dtAplus d’lm mois sans pouvoir obtenir de 
passeport et litre rcstd exposd pendant tout ce temps, et comme admi- 
lustrateur dii d^partement de Paris, et comme membre de I’Assemblee 
Oonstitimnte a tons les dangers qui peuvent inenacer la vie et la libertd, 
j’ai pu enfin sortir de Paris vers le milieu de septembre, et je suis venu 
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iiiid personal safety under the shelter of a consti- 
tution protecting liberty and property. There I 
have been living, as I always have done, a stranger 
to all discussions and all interests of party, and 
having nothing to fear before just men from the 
publicity of any of my political opinions, or from 
the knowledge of any of my actions. Besides the 
motives of safety and liberty which brought me 
back to England, there existed another reason, 
doubtless a very legitimate one, which was some 
personal business, and the early sale of a rather 
considerable libraiy which I possessed in Paris, 
and which I had brought over to London. 

“ 1 must add, that having become in some measure 
a stranger to France, where I have maintained no 
other relations than those of my personal affairs, 
and of an ancient friendship, I cannot approach 


en Angleterre joiiir de la paix et de la sdretd personnelle ^ TaM d’line 
constitution protectrice de la liberty et de la propridt^. J’y existe, 
comme je I’ai toujours 4t6, etranger ^ toiites les discussions et ^ tons les 
interets de parti ; et n’ayant pas plus a redouter devant les liommes 
justes la publicite d’une seule de mes opinions politiques que la con- 
naissauce d’une seule de mes actions* Outre les motifs de sdretd et de 
libertd qui m’ont ramene en Angleterre, il est une autre raison, tr^s- 
legitime sans doute, c’est la suite de quelques affaires personnelles et la 
rente procliaine d’lme bibliotli^qne assez considerable que j’avais h 
Paris, et que j’ai transportee 1 Londres* 

“ Jc dois ajoutii* que derenu en quelque sorte dt ranger a la France, 
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my own country save by those ardent wishes which 
I form for the revival of its liberty and of its 
happiness. 

“1 thought that in circumstances where ill-will 
could have availed itself of various preventions to 
turn them to the profit of the enmities due to the 
first periods of our revolution, that it was carrying 
out the views of the King’s Council, to offer him in 
a precise declaration an esspose of the motives for 
my stay in England, and an assured and irrevo- 
cable guarantee of my respect for the constitution 
and the laws. 

“ Tallbyband. 

“ January 1, 1793.” 


oh je n’ai conserve d’autrcs rapports que ceux de mes affaires personnelles, 
et d’lme ancienne je ne puis me rapproclier de ma jiatrie que par 
Ics Yoeux ardents quo jo fais pour le rdtablissement do sa libert(J et de 
sonbonheur, 

“ J’ai cru que dans des circonstaiices ou la malveillance pouvait se 
servir de quelques preventions pour les faire toiirner au profit d’inimitids 
dues aux premikes dpoques de notre Revolution, c’dtait remplir les 
vues dll conseil du roi quo de lui offrir dans une declaration precise un 
exposd des motifs de mon s^jour en Angleterre, et un garant assure et 
irrevocable de mon respect pour la constitution et pour les lois. 

“Talleyeand. 

“ ler janvier, 1793.” 
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V. 

Notliing can be more clear and precise than this 
declaration, but it was ineffectual, and its writer 
now sailed for the United States, carrying with 
him letters of recommendation from different mem- 
bers of the Opposition, and, amongst others, from 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, with whose intimacy, 
as I have said, he had been especially honoured. 
Washington replied : 

“30th August, 1794. 

“ Mt Loeh, 

“ I had the pleasure to receive the introduc- 
tion from your Lordship delivered to me by M, de 
Talleyrand-Perigord. I regret very much that 
considerations of a political nature, and which you 
will easily understand, have not permitted me as 
yet to testify all the esteem I entertain for his 
personal character and your recommendation. 

“ I hear that the general reception he has met 
with is such as to console him, as far as the state of 
our society will permit, for what he abandoned on 
quitting Europe. Time will naturally be favour- 
able to him wherever he may be, and one must 
believe that it will elevate a man of his talents and 
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merit above the transitory disadvantages which 
result from differences as to politics in revolu- 
tionary times. ’ 

“ Washinoton.” 

VI. 

It will be seen from the foregoing communication 
that M. de Talleyrand was spoken of with some 
respect, and that his reception in the United States 
had been rather flattering than otherwise. But 
the French name generally had lost its popularity ; 
for Lafayette was an exile in the prisons of Olmiltz, 
and the blood-thirsty violence of the Convention 
and the intrigues of its agents were in nowise con- 
genial with American feelings. The moment, how- 
ever, was one of considerable excitement; the able 
men who had hitherto formed round their venerable 
president a united government were splitting up 
into opposing parties; the treaty with England 
was under dispute ; and M. de Talleyrand, intimate 
with Jefferson, was active, it is said, in adding to the 
prevailing agitation, and endeavouring to thwart 
the policy of the government which had lately 
banished him from its shores. His endeavours, 
however, were unsuccessful ; and becoming heartily 
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wearied with his new place of exile, he employed 
what capital he had been able to save from his 
varied career in .fitting out a ship, in which, accom- 
panied by M. de Beaumetz, like himself a former 
member of the National Assembly, he was about to 
sail for the East Indies. 

But during the years that had elapsed since his 
quitting Paris, events which had been rushing on 
with a demoniacal rapidity through almost every 
horror and every crime (each phase in this terrible 
history being marked by the murder of one set of 
assassins and the momentary rule of another), had 
arrived at a new crisis. 

y The Grironde, whom I left trembling and 
triumphant on the 10th of August, had been soon 
after strangled in the giant grasp of Danton. 
Danton, too indolent and self-confident to be a 
match for his more cool and ambitious coadjutor, 
had bent his lofty head beneath the guillotine, to 
which he had delivered so many more innocent 
victims ; and, finally, Eobespierre himself had just 
perished by the hands of men whom fear had 
rendered bold, and experience brought in some 
degree to reason, inasmuch as that they at last 
felt the necessity of re-establishing some of those 
laws by which alone society can be preserved. 
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M. de Talleyrand on learning these ocenrrences 
determined on abandoning bis commercial enter- 
prises and striving once more for power and fortune 
amidst tbe shifting scenes of public affairs. 

And here, as often. Fortune favoured him ; for 
tbe vessel in which he was about to embark, sailing 
with his friend, was never afterwards seen or heard 
of. All his efforts were now bent on returning to 
his native country, where he had many active in 
his behalf. Amongst the most influential of these 
was a remarkable woman, of whose talents we have 
but a faint idea from her works, which — though 
bearing witness to an ardent imagination and a 
powerful intellect — hardly give evidence of that 
natural and startling eloquence which sparkled in 
her conversation. The daughter of Necker, of 
whom I speak, just awakening from the horrors of 
a nightmare that had absorbed almost every senti- 
ment but fear, was at this period the centre of a 
circle, in which figured the most captivating women 
and the ablest men, rushing with a kind of wild joy- 
back to those charms of society which of late years 
had been banished from all places, except perhaps 
the prisons, wherein alone, during what has been em- 
phatically called the “ Eeign of Terror,” any records 
of the national gaiety seem to have been preserved. 
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Amongst the intimates at Madame de Stael’s house 
was the surviving Chenier (Joseph-Marie), who on 
the 18th of Fructidor addressed the Convention, 
after the return of M. de Montesquieu had just 
been allowed, in the following characteristic terms : 

“ I have a similar permission to demand for one 
of the most distinguished members of the Constituent 
Assembly — M. de Talleyrand-Perigord, the famous 
Bishop of Autun. Our different ministers of Paris 
bear witness to his services. I have in my hands a 
tnemoir of which the double exists in the papers of 
Danton', the date df this memoir is 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1792, and it proves that M. de Talleyrand was 
actually occupied in the affairs of the Republic when 
he was proscribed by it. Thus, persecuted by Marat 
and Robespierre, he was also banished by Pitt from 
England ; but the place of exile that he chose was 
the country of Franklin, where, in contemplating 
the imposing spectacle of a free people, he might 
await the time when France should have judges 
and not murderers; a Republic, and not anarchy 
called laws !” 

How are we to reconcile this declaration with 
M. de Talleyrand’s solemn protestations to Lord 
Grenville? 

How could M. de Talleyrand have been writing 
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memoirs to Dauton and yet have come over to 
England^ “solely for the purpose of seeking 
repose ?” 

That the passport to which we have drawn 
attention bore out M. Chenier’s affirmation allant 
a Londres par nos ordres — “ going to London by 
our orders” — is certain, for M. de Talleyrand after- 
wards confii’med this fact in a pamphlet which 
wo shall have by and by to notice. But of the 
memoir we can learn nothing further. 

The friends of M. de Talleyrand say that pro- 
bably it never existed, or that, if it did, it could 
only be a paper of no importance, and not such a 
one as the English government would have objected 
to. They add that the form given to the passport 
was the only one Danton could have ventured to 
give without danger from the provisional council ; 
that the English government must have been 
acquainted with it; and that M. de Talleyrand 
merely availed himself of it, and pretended that it 
placed him in the position of a French agent, when 
this was necessary to procure his return to France 
or to defend himself against the charge of emi- 
gration. 

I must leave it to his autobiography to clear 
up whatever is obscure in this transaction; but 
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at present it seems to justify tlie French lady, 
who, when the conversation once turned on the 
agreeable qualities of the Abbe de Perigord, 
acknowledged it would be difficult to refuse him 
ber favours, but that it would be impossible to 
give him her confidence. 

VII. 

At all events, Che'nier’s jrleading w'as successful. 
The permission to return was granted; and, 
accordingly, M. de Talleyrand retraversed the 
Atlantic, and, having been driven on the English 
coast by stress of weather, arrived in the month 
of July, 1795, at Hamburg, then the place of 
refuge for almost all emigres, especially Orleanists, 
as well as of Irish malcontents: Madame de 
Genlis, Madame de Flahaut, Lord Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, &c. 

The condition of Europe may be briefly des- 
cribed at this time by saying that the French arms 
had been generally successful. Belgium was 
taken ; the expedition under the Duke of York 
beaten and repulsed; Holland had become an 
allied and submissive Republic ; on most of tlie 
towns of the Rhine floated the tricolour flag.; 
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Spain had sued for and obtained peace ; Prussia 
was neutral. The expedition to Quiheron had 
been a complete failure ; and although the French 
generals, Pichegru and Jourdan, began to expe- 
rience some reverses, the Directory was powerful 
enough, both abroad and at home, to justify the 
support of prudent adherents. 

M. de Talleyrand consequently saw no objec- 
tion to serving it. But before appearing at Paris, 
he judged it well to stay a short time at Berlin, 
which, being then the central point of observation, 
would make his arrival in France more interesting. 

After this brief preparation, he appeared in the 
French capital, and found his name one of the 
most popular in the drawing-rooms (he never had 
the popularity of the streets), in that capricious 
city. The ladies formerly in fashion spoke of his 
wit and address from memory; those of more 
recent vogue, from curiosity ; the great mass of the 
Convention were well disposed to have a grand 
seigneur'” in their suite; the grands seigneurs" 
who still remained in France, to have one of their 
own body in power ; all the political leaders re- 
cognised his ability, and were anxious to know to 
what particular section he would attach himself. 
Even among the “ savants ” ho had a party ; for he 
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had been named, though absent, member of the 
Institute, which had recently been formed on the 
basis that he had laid down for it. Above all 
things, he was well known as a liberal, and unde- 
filed by the bloody orgies of freedom. Under 
such circumstances, he again appeared on the 
stage of pleasure and affairs. 

VIII. 

The first movement of all parties after the death 
of Eobespierre had been, as I have said, against 
the continuance of the murderous system connected 
with his name ; but it was difficult to combine 
into any one government or policy the various 
parties that were triumphant; that is, the violent 
Democrats, who had risen against their chief 
the more moderate Eepublicans, who had been 
rather spectators than actors during the domination 
of the Convention; — ^and the Constitutionalists of 
the National and Legislative Assemblies. The 
reaction once begun, extended ‘by degrees, until it 
provoked conflicts between extremes; and it was 
only after a series of struggles, now against the 
Jacobins and now against the disguised Eoyalists, 
that a sort of middle party formed the Constitution 
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of year III., wHch was founded on the principle 
of universal tolerance; assuring, however, to the 
Conventionalists a' supremacy, by exacting that 
two-thirds of the new assemblies should he chosen 
from amongst them. These new assemblies were 
of two kinds, both elected : the one called “ the 
ancients,” a sort of senate which had the power 
of refusing laws ; the second, the Five Hundred, 
which had the power of initiating laws. The 
executive was entrusted to a Directory, which, in 
order to guard against a despot, consisted of five 
members : Carnot, with whose republican severity 
M. de Talleyrand had little sympathy ; Lareveil- 
Ifere-Lepaux, whose religious reveries he had turned 
into ridicule by christening the “Theophilantropes” 
(a sect of deists whom Lareveill^re patronised) Les 
fdoux en trmpe ; Letourneur, an engineer officer, 
who had little or no influence ; Rewbell, a lawyer, 
and a man of character and ability, not ill-disposed 
to him; and Barras. 

This last man, at the time I am speaking of the 
most powerful member of the Directory, was the 
sort of person who frequently rises to a greater 
height in civil commotions than any apparent 
merit seems to warrant. Clever, without great 
ability ; intriguing, without great address ; bold 
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and resolute on any critical occasions, but incapable 
of any sustained energy ; of gentle birth, though 
not of any great historical family,^ — he had ac- 
cpiired his influence by two or three acts of 
courage and decision ; and was forgivbn the crime 
of being a noble, in consideration of the .virtue 
of being a regicide. Having been chosen by 
his colleagues, as the man best acquainted with 
and accustomed to the world, to represent the 
government with society, — he sustained this posi- 
tion by easy manners and a sort of court with 
which he contrived to surround himself; a court 
containing all the fragments of the old society that 
were yet to be found mingled with affairs. 

In the south of Europe, and in the east, many 
such adventurers have risen to great fortunes and 
retained them. In the north, and (strange to say) 
especially among the changing and brilliant people 
of France, more solid qualities, and a more stem 
and equable character, seem essentially necessary 
for command. Richelieu, Mazarin, Louis XI., Louis 
XIY., even Robespierre, differing in everything else, 
were all remarkable for a kind of resolute, every- 
day energy, for a spirit of order and system which 
the voluptuary of the Luxembourg wanted. His 
drawing-room, however, was a theatre where the 
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accomplislied gentleman of former times was still 
able to sbine, and his prejudices, though he affected 
democratic principles in order to shield himself 
from the charge of being born an aristocrat, were 
all in favour of the ex-noble. To Barras, there- 
fore, M. de Talleyrand attached himself. 

IX. 

The society of Paris was never more “piqvmite” 
if I may borrow an expression from the language 
of the country of which I am speaking, than 
at this moment. Nobody was rich. Pomp and 
ceremony were banished ; few private houses were 
open : a great desire for amusement existed ; there 
were no pretensions to rank, for who would have 
ventured to boast of his birth? There was no 
drawing into sets ox cliques, for such would still 
have been considered as conspiracies. People 
lived together in public fMes, in public gardens, 
at theatres, at subscription-balls, like those of 
Marbeuf, where the grocer’s wife and the mon- 
seigneur’s danced in the same quadrille ; each being 
simply qualified by the title of “ dtoijenne.” The 
only real distinction was that of manners. An 
active, artful, popular man of the world, amidst 
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such a confused assemblage of all orders, bent on 
being amused, had full play for his social and po- 
litical qualities. But this was not all ; with the 
taste for gaiety had also returned the taste for 
letters. Here again, M. de Talleyrand found 
means to excite attention. I have said that, 
during his absence from France he had been 
elected a member of the National Institute, which 
owed its origin, as, I have noticed, to the pro- 
positions he had laid before it just previous to 
its dissolution. He had also been chosen its 
secretary ; and it was in this capacity that he now 
addressed to the moral and scientific class, to which 
he belonged, two memoirs : the one on the com- 
mercial relations between England and the United 
States, and the other on colonies generally. There 
are few writings of this kind that contain so many 
just ideas in so small a compass. In the first, 
the author gives a general description of the state 
of American society, the calm character, the 
various and peculiar habits, the Saxon laws, and 
religious feelings of that rising community. He 
then shows, what was at that time little undei- 
stood, that the mother country had gained more 
than she had lost by the separation; and that the 
wants of Americans connected them with English 
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interests, wliile tlieir language, education, history, 
and laws, gave them feelings, which, if properly 
cultivated, would he — English. 

The memoir on colonisation, however, is even 
superior to the preceding one, where the author 
points out — for he even then perceived what has 
since been gradually taking place— the impossibility 
of long continuing slave labour or of maintaining 
those colonies which required it. He foresaw 
that such colonies existed in the face of sentiments 
which must, whether rightly or wrongly, in a few 
years sweep -fliem away. He looked out for other 
settlements to supply their place ; and Egypt and 
the African coast are the spots to which, with a 
singular prescience, he directed the attention of 
his country ; whose inhabitants he describes, from 
their sense of fatigue, from their desire of excite- 
ment, and in many instances, from their dis- 
appointment and discontent, to be peculiarly in 
want of new regions of rest, of enterprise and of 
change. 

“ The art of putting the right men in the right 
places” (the phrase is not, I may observe en 
passant, of to-day’s invention), he observes pro- 
foundly, “is ‘perhaps the first in the science of 
government; but,” he adds, “that the art of find- 
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ing a satisfactory position for the discontented is 
the most difficult.- 

“ To present distant scenes to their imaginations, 
views agreeable to their thoughts and desires, is,” 
he says, I think one of the solutions of this social 
problem.”* 

In three weeks after the reading of this memoir, 
M. de Talleyrand accepted the office of minister 
of foreign affairs. . 

X. 

The immediate cause of his being named to 
replace Charles Delacroix in this post, used to be 
thus related by himself : — “ I had gone to dine at 
a friend’s on the banks of the Seine, with Madame 
de Stael, Barras, and a small party which fre- 
quently met, A young friend of Barras, who was 
with us, went out to bathe before dinner, and was 
drowned. The director, tenderly attached to him, 
was in the greatest affliction. I consoled him (I 
was used to that sort of thing in early life), and 

* “ L’art do mettre des hommes k lour place est le premier de la 
science du goiiyernement ; inais celui de tronver la place des rndcontents 
est a coil]) sur le plus difficile; efc presenter a leur imagination des 
lointains, des perspectives oil puissent sc prendre leurs pensdes et Iciirs 
desk's, est, je crois, une des solutions de cette difficulty sooiale.’'* 
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accompanied him in his carriage back to Paris. 
The ministry of foreign affairs immediately after 
this became vacant; Barras knew I wanted it, and 
through his interest, I procured it.” 

But this was not the sole cause of his selection. 
The state of affairs was at this time critical ; the 
reaction, produced by the horrors of the demo- 
crats, became stronger and stronger under a 
government of indulgence. 

In proportion as the ordinary relations of 
society recommenced, the feeling against those 
who had disturbed and for a time destroyed 
them, became more and more bitter. At last 
the hatred of the Eobespierreans verged towards 
an inclination for the Eoyalists ; and Pichegru, the 
president of the Assembly of the Five Hundred, 
and a general at that time in great repute, was 
already in correspondence with Louis XVIII. 

The Directory itself was divided. Carnot, an 
impracticable man of genius and a violent Ee- 
publican, sided with the opposition from personal 
dislike to his colleagues and from a belief that 
any new convulsion would end by the triumph of 
his own principles. He carried with him Bar- 
thelemy, the successor to Letourneur, who had 
lost his place in the Directory by the ballot, which 
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was periodically to eliminate it. Eewbell and 
Lardveillere - Lepaux ranged themselves with 
llarras, who, satisfied with his position and having 
to keep it against the two extreme parties, was 
glad to get into the ministry, as attached to him, 
a man of well-known ability and resolution. 

Besides, the negotiation with Gj-reat Britain at 
Lille, which not unnaturally followed the defeat of 
all her continental allies, suggested the appoint- 
ment of a more distinguished diplomatist than M. 
Delacroix, who presided at that time over the 
department to which M. de Talleyrand was ap- 
pointed. 

The new minister soon justified the choice that 
had been made of him. His eye took in at once 
the situation in which Barras found himself, — a 
situation that singularly resembled one in our own 
times. The majority of the executive was on one 
side, and the majority of the legislative bodies on 
the other. 

The question was agitated by the Assembly as 
to whether it should not take the first step, and, 
without regard for the constitution, obtain posses- 
sion by any means of the executive power. General 
Picliegru- hesitated, as did General Changarnicr 
after him. 
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Talleyrand advised Barras not to hesitate. He 
did not ; and, taking the command of the troops 
in virtue of his office, seized the chief men amongst 
his opponents to whatever party they belonged. 
Carnot, Barthelemy, and Pichegru, were amongst 
the number, and though Carnot escaped by flight, 
M, de Talleyrand equally got rid of an enemy, and 
the ardent Eepublicans lost a leader. 

XL 

The worst effect of this cmp-detat was the inter- 
ruption of the conferences at Lille, which Monsieur 
Marat was on the point of concluding, which Tal- 
leyrand had himself favoured, but which were im- 
possible, except on such conditions as Great Britain 
could not accept, to a government that had now to 
seek popularity as a protection to usurpation. 

The idea of peace with England being thus 
abandoned, M. de Talleyrand addressed a circular 
to his agents which, considering the time at which 
it was written and the position which its writer 
held at that moment, is a model of tact and 
ability. 

He describes England as the sole enemy of 
Prance. He dates her power and prestige from 
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the times of Cromwell and the spirit and energy 
which liberty inspires. He bases the power and 
prestige which France ought then to hold on that 
same liberty, and invokes the victories which she 
had just gained. He describes in a way that suited 
his purpose the manner in which Great Britain had 
acquired her influence, and accuses her of having 
abused it. 

He shows to his agents the immense importance 
of an intelligent diplomacy. He warns them 
against shocking the habits and ideas of the na- 
tions to which they are sent; he tells them to 
be active without being agitators. He instils into 
them the conviction of the greatness of France 
and the necessity of making that greatness acknow- 
ledged and sympathised with. 

He counsels them to avoid little tricks, and 
to evince that confidence in the strength and con- 
tinuance of the Eepublic, which would inspire such 
confidence in others. 

He points out how all the misfortunes and 
changes in the government of France had. been 
brought about by the feeble, apathetic, and dis- 
graceful position which she had held abroad during 
the later princes of the House of Bourbon ; and, 
finally, he assures them of his support, and adds 
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that he appreciates highly the services which their 
talents may render to their country. 

It is in this manner that great ministers form 
able agents. 

In the meantime the treaty of Oampo Eormio 
had established peace in Italy and Germany on 
conditions advantageous to France, though, by 
the cession of Venice to Austria, she abdicated 
the cause for which she had hitherto pretended 
to fight. 

Bonaparte, to whom this peace was due, now 
visited Paris, and saw much of M. de Talleyrand, 
who courted him with assiduity, as if foreseeing 
his approaching destiny. But the time for a closer 
alliance was not yet arrived : Napoleon, indeed, 
was not himself prepared for the serious medita- 
tion. of the design which he subsequently executed. 
Vague ideas of conquest and greatness floated 
before his eyes, and the gigantic empires that 
courage and genius have frequently founded in 
the East, were probably more familiar with his 
thoughts than any tyranny to be established in his 
own country (May, 1798). He set out for Egypt, 
then, where he thought of realising his splendid 
dreams, and where the Directory, following a 
trtiditional policy not yet abandoned, thought of 
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striking a desperate blow against the ancient 
enemy and rival with whom alone she had now to 
maintain a conflict. With him seemed to depart the 
fortunes of his country. A new European coalition 
broke out with the murder of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries at Eastadt, and divisions of all kinds 
manifested themselves in France. The victories 
of the allies on the Upper Ehine and in Italy- in- 
creased these divisions, and added to the strength 
of the democratic party to which the overthrow of 
Pichegru and his associates had already — contrary 
to the intention of Barras, who, as I have said, 
had wished to maintain a middle course — given a 
certain impulsion. The loss of Eewbell, whose 
energy the Democrats dreaded and whose seat in 
the Directory became legitimately vacant, gave 
strength to their desires, the more especially as 
Sieyfes, who replaced Eewbell, entered the executive 
with his usual mania of propounding some new 
constitution. 

M. de Talleyrand, attacked as a noble and an 
resigned his department, and published a 
defence of his conduct, which is remarkable, and of 
which I venture to give, in an abbreviated and free 
translation, some of the most salient points : — 
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“I am accused of creating the league of kings 
against our Republic ! I ! If I have been known 
for one thing more than another, it has been for 
my constant desire for an honourable peace ; the 
great result that will alone give solidity to our 
institutions! So it is I, then, who seek to aug- 
ment our enemies, exasperate our friends, break 
our treaties, indispose neutrals, and menace other 
states with principles they do not wish to accept— 
and who make this accusation? They who are 
always stirring up discord, invoking the horrors of 
war ; they, whose aim it is to produce revolutions 
throughout the world, who address to every power 
by turn the most injurious, absurd, and impolitic 
reproaches ; who employ the press to circulate the 
assertion that monarchies and republics are natural 
enemies ; and who left to me the task of calming 
the governments whom they kept in a state of 
constant disquietude and alarm. 

* > # * * 

“ It is true that Austria, after the treaty of Campo 
Formio, though that treaty was favourable to her, 
began new combinations and alliances against us — 
and that England and Russia engaged her in their 
designs. If I had been ignorant of their intrigues 
or hostile preparations, if I had not informed the 
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government of them, then, indeed, I might justly 
be accused. But, not only do I defy any one to 
sliow that I ever neglected my duty for a single 
day, it so happens that five months before the 
entry of the Eussians into Italy, I procured a 
copy of the combined plans of Russia and Austria, 
and delivered them to General Joubert, who has 
frequently declared that they were of the utmost 
utility in his operations. 

* * * ^ ^ 

“But I am a Constitutionalist of 1791 (a title I 
glory in), and, consequently, I offer no guarantee 
to the Eepublie. 

“ If it were not true that a patriot of 1789, who 
lias not hesitated to take his oath to the Eepublie, 
and frequently repeated it, has no favour to expect 
from a French government that is not republican ; 
— it is certain either that the Eepublie will establish 
itself, or that it will perish in a general confusion, 
or that it will be again submitted to a royalty 
furious and revengeful. From the Confusionists 
and the Eoyalists it appears to me that I have little 
to expect. Is this no guarantee? 

“But — ^I am an emigre I an emigre I When the 
first republican authority — -the National Convention 
— declared with unanimity, at the period of its 
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greatest independence and its greatest force, that 
my name shonld be effaced from the list of emigres, 

I was sent to London on the 7th of September, 
1792, by the execntive government. My pass- 
port, delivered to me by the provisional council, is 
signed by its six members, Lebrun, Servan, Dan- 
ton, Olavi^re, Roland, Monge. It was in these 
terms : 

“ ‘ Laissez passer Oh. Maurice Talleyrand, allant 
a Londres par ms ordresJ 

[M. de Talleyrand here repeats what was said 
by Chenier.] 

“ Thus I was authorised to quit Prance, and to 
remain out of it until the orders I received were 
revoked, which they never were. But not wishing 
to prolong my absence, I asked, the instant that the 
Convention recovered the liberty which had been 
for a time suppressed, to return to my native land, 
or to be judged if I had committed any offence 
that merited exile. My request was granted. I left 
France then by orders which I received from the 
confidence of the French government. I re-entered 
it directly it was possible for me to do so with the 
consent of the French government. What trace is 
there here of emigration ? 

^ m ^ 
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“Well, then, it was I ‘who made Malmesbury, 
who had been sent about his business by Charles 
Delacroix, return not, it is true, to Paris — but to 
Lille, the centre of our military Boulevards.’ 

“ What is the truth ? On the 13th Prairial, 
year V., Lord O-renville proposed to enter into 
negotiation; on the 16th the proposal was ac- 
cepted ; on the 25th Charles Delacroix sent pass- 
ports to England, and fixed on Lille as the place 
of negotiation. 

“On the 29th Lord Q-renville accepts and an- 
nounces the choice of Lord Malmesbury as the 
English negotiator. On the 2nd Messidor, the 
Directory sanctions this arrangement. On the 
28th the conferences commence at Lille, and it 
was not till the 28th I was named minister. 

^ ^ ijJ ■ 

“ I am attacked for all the acts of the ex-Directors. 
My accusers know that, if my opinion differed from 
theirs, I should not have charged them with errors 
when they were in place, and still less should I do 
so now, when they are stripped of power, and that 
all I desire to remember is their kindness and 
confidence. 

“ It is for this reason that in my report to the 
legislative body I only glanced rapidly over the 
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fact that all that was to be decided relative to 
Italy and Switzerland, during my ministry, was 
decided without my knowledge and concurrence. 

I could have added that, to the changes operated in 
the Cisalpine Republic, I was entirely a stranger; 
that, when the citizen Rivaud was sent to that 
Republic as ambassador, I was asked for letters of 
credence in blank, and that I only learnt of his 
mission after it had been in activity. But my 
enemies do not pause here. 

“Ignorance and hatred seem to dispute as to 

which should accumulate the most falsehoods and 

• * 

absurdities against my reputation. 

“I am reproached for not having invaded 
Hanover ; but if I had advocated carrying the war 
into that country in spite of the neutral line whicli 
protects it, how much more just and more violent 
would have been the attacks on me for having vio- 
lated that neutrality, and thereby roused Prussia 
against us ! 

“ Then it is said I should have assailed Portugal ! 
And if I had done so and been opposed by Spain, 
and thus lost an alliance so useful to us, what 
reproaches should I not have encountered ! 

“ But I did not sufficiently encourage letters of 
mark against England. Five hundred and forty- 
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five privateers fell into the hands of the English, 
from the commencement of the war till the year VI. 
of the Republic, The number of prisoners in Eng- 
land amounts to thirty-five thousand; these cost 
fifteen millions to support on an enemy’s territory, 
and it is principally owing to letters of mark that 
we owe this result. 

‘^I will say no more; but surely I have said 
enough to inspire the most discouraging reflections 
as to that moral disorganization— as to that aberra- 
tion of mind, as to that overthrow of all reasonable 
ideas — as to that want of good faith, of the love of 
truth, of justice, of esteem for oneself and others 
— which are the distinguishing characteristics of 
those publications which it is difficult to leave un- 
answered, and humiliating to reply to.”* 

* » * ■* , * 

We find, from the above, that the ex-minister 
did not scruple to make his defence an attack, and 
to treat with sarcasm and disdain the party by 
which he had been ejected ; but at the same time 
that he denounces the follies of the over-zealous 
Republicans, he declares himself unequivocally for 
a republic : and justifying what he had done, 

* (XII.) Eclairoissoments doniies par le citoyen Talleyrand a ma 

coiicito\'criH. 
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ridiculmg what he had been condemned for not 
doing, he throws with some address the blame of 
much that had been done against his opinion on 
those Directors still in power. 

What he says as to the negotiations at Lille 
shows sufficiently the difficulties, after the 18th of 
Frnctidor, of any peace with England; and a 
passage that I have quoted, and to which I had 
previously alluded, bears out what had been said 
by Chenier as to the famous passport. 

In these “ Eclaircissements,” however, the ex- 
minister aimed more at putting himself in a good 
position for future events, than at referring to past 
ones. 

He would hardly, indeed, have fixed his signa- 
ture to so bold a publication if his enemies had 
been firm in their places; but already the Direc- 
tory was tottering to its fall. 

XII. 

The great evil of any constitution, formed for 
a particular time and not the result of continual 
adaptation to the wants of various epochs, is that 
it is altogether of one character and is almost 
immediately out of date. The constitution of the 
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Directory, framed after a period of great popular 
violence and individual despotism, was framed 
upon the principle of so nicely checking every 
action in the State, that there should he no honest 
means for any individual gaining great power or 
distinction. But when the influence of individuals 
in a government is over-zealously kept down, the 
influence of government collapses, and becomes 
unequal to restrain the agitation of a society more 
ardent and ambitious than itself. 

Thus, during four years, the Constitution of the 
year III. was preserved in name by a series of 
actual infringements of it. Now, the Directory 
cheeked the councils by transporting the ojiposi- 
tion ; now, the opposition put down the Directory 
by compelling an unpopular director to resign liis 
office; and now again, the absence of all laws 
against the license of the press was compensated for 
by declaring hostile journalists enemies of the State, 
and punishing a clever article as an insurrection. 

Nor was this all : where civil ability can create 
no great career a civilian can excite no great 
enthusiasm. The persons in civil employment had 
their prestige limited by the same contrivances 
that limited their power ; the nation was fatigued 
with talkers, for talking had no result : a general 

0 2 
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alone could strike its imagination, for a general 
alone was in the situation to do anything remark- 
able. Each party saw this, the patriots or demo- 
crats, represented in the Directory by Lareveill^re 
and Grohier (who had become a Director instead 
of Treiilard) ; Barras, of no particular opinion, 
who might be said to represent those generally 
who were intriguing for place ; and Siey^s, the 
most capable of the executive, at the head of a 
moderate section, still for maintaining the Repub- 
lic and establishing order, though under some new 
form. Sieyes had with him a majority in the Council 
of Ancients, a powerful minority in the Council of 
the Five Hundred, and some of the most eminent 
and capable men in France, amongst whom was 
M. de Talleyrand. 

He sought then a general like the rest, but the 
choice was not so easy to make. Hoche was no 
more ; Joubert had just perished ; Moreau was irre- 
solute ; Massena, though crowned by the victory of 
Zurich, too much of the mere soldier ; Augereau, 
a Jacobin ; Bernadotte, unreliable. At this mo- 
ment (on the 9th October, 1799), Bonaparte landed 
from Egypt. He broke the quarantine laws, he 
had deserted his army, but the country felt that 
he was wanted ; and through his progress to Paris, 
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as well as on Hs arrival there, he was hailed by 
acelamations. 

His object at this time, if he had any distinct 
one, was the Directory, for which, however, he 
wanted a dispensation as to age. But he found 
that the majority of the Directory would not hear 
of this dispensation. Something else was to be 
tried and could only be combined with Barras or 
Siey^s. Now Barras, Bonaparte hated ; for Barras 
had been his protector, without having been his 
friend. In regard to Sieyes, M. Thiers has said, 
not untruly, that two superior' Frenchmen, until 
they have had the opportunity of flattering one 
another, are natural enemies. Moreover, Bonaparte 
and Sieyi^s had met at Gohier’s without exchang- 
ing a syllable, and had separated, dislilving eacli 
other more than ever. M. de Talleyrand under- 
took to reconcile these two men, whose rivalry 
had to be conquered by their interests,— and he 
succeeded. But, with Sieyes, a total subversion of 
the existing state of things was a matter of course, 
because the only ambition he ever fostered was that 
of inventing institutions, which he did with a rare 
intelligence as to the combination of idea.s, foigetting 
tljat societies have something in them besides ideas. 

A revolution therefore was decided upon ; it 
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was to be brought about by the Ancients, of 
whom Sieyes was sure, declaring that the cham- 
bers were in danger at Paris, and should bo 
assembled at St. Cloud; by confiding the safety 
of these assemblies to the guardianship of Bona- 
parte ; and by effecting the dissolution of the 
Directory by tbe resignation of a majority of 
its members. After this, it was supposed that 
the majority of the Five Hundred, overawed 
by a large military force, opposed by the other 
branch of the Legislature, and having no govern- 
ment to support it, would, in some way or other, 
be overcome. The first two measures accordingly 
were taken on the 18 th Brumaire, but the third 
remained. Sieyes and Ducos, who acted together 
and who resigned, were balanced by Grobier and 
Moulins, who would not give in their resignation ; 
while Barras had the casting vote ; and it was M. do 
Talleyrand again, who, in conjunction with Admi- 
ral Bruix, was charged with the task of coaxing 
him into his abdication. The result of the inter- 
view was, that Barras stepped out of his bath, 
where he was found, into his carriage, and thus 
the Directory being no longer in existence, a 
charge of grenadiers in the Orangery of St. Cloud 
settled the affair on the day following. 
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XIII. 

In glancing over the narrative of these events, 
we shall see that, if a similar result could have 
been otherwise arrived at (which is doubtful), it 
certainly could not have been arrived at in the 
same peaceful and easy way, but for the assist- 
ance of M. de Talleyrand. The legal part of 
the recent change was effected by Siey^s, whom 
he had united with Bonaparte ; and accom- 
plished through Barras, whose unwilling abdica- 
tion he also procured. The time for rewarding 
these services was come, and when Napoleon 
became first consul, M. de Talleyrand was made 
minister of foreign affairs . 

In following him through the period which in- 
tervened between the 10th of August, 1792, and 
the 18th Brumaire, we find him a fugitive to Eng- 
land under doubtful auspices, an exile in America 
dabbling in politics, projecting commercial adven- 
tures, and, above all, waiting on events which 
proved fortunate to him. 

Having quitted France as the partisan of a 
constitutional monarchy, he returns to it when the 
feverish passions and opinions which had so long 
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convulsed it were settled down under a republic— 
too strong to be overturned by Roy alists— too weak 
to promise a long existence. 

He takes ofiSce under the government which he 
finds, a government that, compared with its imme- 
diate predecessors, offered in a remarkable manner 
the security of property and life. 

He sides, amidst the conflicts which still con- 
tinue, with those who are for a middle course, be- 
tween bringing back the Bourbons with all their 
prejudices, or re-establishing the Robespierreans 
with all their horrors. In these political struggles 
he exhibits moderation and resolution : in the de- 
partment which he fills, he sliows tact and capacity. 
His two memoirs, read before the Institute, are 
remarkable for the elegance of their style and 
the comprehensiveness of their views.* Defend- 
ing himself against the two parties who assailed 
him — the one for being too much, the other for 
being too little, of a republican — he uses language 
which is at once bold, dignified, and moderate, 
and the only question that can arise is as to 
whether it was sincere. 

Finally, he throws a government — which is at 
once feeble, profligate, divided, and conscious of 

* Bee Appemlu:, 
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its own incapacity, — into the hands of a man of 
great genius, hy whom he expected to be rewarded, 
and who, upon the whole, seemed the one most 
capable of steadying the course, promoting the 
prosperity, and elevating the destiny of Ins 
country. 
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PART IV. 


Talleyrand supports the extension of the First OonsuTs power, based 
on a principle of toleration and oblivion of the past. — Napoleon attempts 
peace with England; fails.— Battle of Marengo.— Treaty of LuniJville 
and peace of Amiens.— Society at Paris during the peace.— Bupture.—M. 
de Talleyrand supports Consulate for life, Legion of Honour, and Con- 
cordat.— Gets permission from the Pope to wear the secular costume 
and to administer civil affairs.— Marries, — Execution of Hue d'Enghien. 
—New coalition.^ — Battle of Austerlitz. — Treaty of Presburg.— Pox 
comes into x)ower ; attempts a peace unsuccessfully.— Prussia declares 
against France, and is vanquished at Pavia.— Peace of Tilsit. — M, de 
Talleyrand resigns Ministry of Foreign Affairs,— Differences about 
policy in Bpain.— Talleyrand and Fouch4 now at the head of a quiet 
opposition— Piussian campaign ; idea of employing M, do Talleyrand.— 
Napoleon’s defeats commence. — Offers M. do Talleyrand the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs after the battle of Lcipsic, hut on nnacceptahlo con- 
ditions, — In the continued scries of disasters that ensue, Talleyrand 
always advises peace. — Tries to persuade Marie-Louise not to quit 
Paris. — Doubtful then between a regency with her and the Bourbons. 
— Wliou, however, her departure suspends the constituted authority, 
and the Emperor of Bussia takes up his residence at the Hotel Talley- 
rand, and asks M. do Talleyrand what government should be estab- 
lished, he says that of the Bourbons. — Efforts to obtain a Constitution 
with the Bestoratio'n. — Napoleon arrives at Fontainohleau. — Negotiates, 
but finally abandons the French throne, and accepts the island of Elba, 
under the iitlo of Emperor, as a retreat. 



Part IV. 


FIRST CONSTJLATK. 


: I. 

Okb of M. de Talleyrand’s striking phrases (a 
phrase I have already quoted) was that the 
great Bevolution “ desossS la France"— ‘‘ dis- 

honed France !” There had ceased, in fact, to 
be any great principles in that country, holding 
affairs together, and keeping them in form and 
order. He said, then, “What principles cannot 
do, a man must. When society cannot create a 
government, a government must create society.” 
It was with this idea that he was willing to centre 
in Napoleon all the power which that wonderful 
man’s commanding genius required. But he 
wanted, in return, two things : one, that he 
should himself profit by the power he aided in 
establishing ; the other, that that power should be 
exercised, on the whole, for the benefit of the French 
nation. Relying, for the moment, on the fiilfil- 
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ment of these conditions, he delivered himself up to 
a dictatorship which should quietly and gradually 
absorb all the used-up opinions and institutions. 

Sieyes, who, with a more profound, had a less 
sagacious intellect, imagined that after he, a man 
of letters, had handed over the State to a daring, 
unscrupulous man of the world, he could govern 
that man. But M. de Talleyrand rather despised 
and underrated Sieyds, whom he looked on as a 
tailor who was always making coats that never 
'fitted — a skilful combiner of theories, but without 
any tact as to their application ; and when some 
one, it propos of the new constitution, which 
Sieyes had undertaken to frame, said, “ Apr^s tout 
ce Sieyes a un esprit Men profond” he replied, 
“Profond! Hem! Yous voulez dire peut-^tre 
creux”* 

Bonaparte’s conduct justified this witticism; for 
when the first project of the constitution alluded 
to was presented to him, he treated it with ridi- 
cule, in the well-known phrase : “ A man must 
have little honour or intellect who would consent 
to be a pig, put up in a sty to fatten on so many 
millions a year.” 

* After all that Sieyes has a very profound intellect.” “ Profound ! 
Hem I You mean perhaps — hollow,^' 
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The hero of the 18 th Brumaire was not, in 
truth, a man who would accept the robes without 
the reality of power ; and having taken out of the 
plan proposed for his acceptance what suited his 
views, and discarded the rest, he endowed himself 
with as much authority as he thought would be 
tolerated ; for though France was wearied witli per- 
petual changes and convulsions, she was not at that 
time prepared to end them by a new sovereignty. 

One of the causes, indeed, which facilitated 
Napoleon’s early steps towards the great object of 
his ambition, was the general incredulity as to the 
possibility of his attaining it. ‘ 

M. de Talleyrand himself did not, in all proba- 
bility, imagine that he was making a military 
empire, when he was aiming at concentrating 
authority in the hands of the chief of the Ee- 
public; but he thought that the first care was 
to steady a community which had so long lost 
its balance; and on one occasion, shortly after the 
formation of the new government, and when the 
part which the first consul was to play was not yet 
altogether decided, he is said by a contemporary * 
to have held, at a private interview with the first 
consul, the following language : — 
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“ Citizen consul, you have entrusted to me the 
ministry of foreign affairs, and I will justify your 
confidence ; hut I think I must declare to you that 
henceforth I will communicate with you alone. 
This is no vain presumption on my part. I say 
that, in the interest of France— in order that it 
may be well governed, in order that there may be 
unity of action in its conduct, you must be the 
first consul; and the first consul must have in his 
liands all the political part of the government — 
is., the ministry of the interior and of the police, 
for internal affairs; and my ministry for foreign; 
and also the two great ministries of esecution—the 
war and the marine. It would be proper that 
these five departments should communicate with 
you alone. The administrations of justice and 
finance are, no doubt, connected with the policy of 
the State by many ties, but these ties are less in- 
separable from that policy than the departments I 
have mentioned. If you will allow me to say so, then, 
general, I would add that it would be convenient to 
give to the second consul, a very clever jurisconsult, 
the department of justice ; and to the third consul, 
also very able as a financier, the direction of the 
finances. These matters will occupy and amuse 
them. And you, general, having at your disposal 
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all the mainsprings of government, will be able to 
give it that fitting direction for arriving at the 
noble aim which yon have in view — the regene- 
ration of France.”* 

“Quand I.to<?er Ducos et Bieyes p>rtaient ie titrc do consuls, los trois 
tnombres do la commission consulaire dtaiont <?gaiix, si non do du 
moiiis on droit. Cambac^rbs et Lebrun Ics ayanfc rem]>lacds, M. de 
’’.ralloyrand, appeld dans le memo momenta succt^der h. M. Ileinhard an 
ininistbro dcs relations extiSrieirres, fiit re§u en aiulienco })articnliere 
dans lo cabinet du premier consul. 

“‘Citoyen Consul,’ lui dit-il, ‘ vous m’avez confid Ie ministbre des 
n>Jalions extdrieures, efc je justifierai votre coniianco ; rnais je dois vous 
dtkilaror dbs h present quo jo no veux travallier (ju'avec \oils. 11 n’y 
a point Ik de vaine fierld de ma part; je vous siailemenf dans 
Finteret do la France. Pour qu’elle soit bien gouverude, pour qiFil 
y ait unite dVietion, ii taut quo vous soyez le premier consul, (ft quo Ie 
premier consul ait dans sa main tout cc qui tient direcb,*nient a la poli- 
tiqut', c’esLa-dire les ininisteres de Ijutiiietir cd la police, j»oiir les 
aflairoH du deliors; cnsuite les deux grands inoyens d’exdeiition, la 
guerre ct la marine. II serait done de toute convenaiice (|ue Ics 
miuistros de ces cinq departemeiits travaillassent avec vous soul. L%d- 
luinistration de la justice et le bon ordre dans les iinances tieniient 
sans doulc a la politique par tine foiile do liens rmais cos liens son t 
moins sacr^s. Bi vous me permettez de le dire, gdmiral, j’ajoutcrai 
quil conviendrait de dormer an deuxieme consul, trbsdiabile juriscon- 
suite, la baute main siir la justice, et au troisibme consul, (igalement 
bien versb dans la connaissaiice des lois financibres, la haute main sitr 
les finances. Cola les occupera, les amusera ; efc vous, gfedral, ay ant h 
votre disposition les parties vitales du gouveniemcnt, youh arriverez 
au noble but que voiis vous proposes— le reg^iiration de la France.’” 

'‘Qui ne recommit Ik le premier germe de rarcbicbancelleno et de 
Farcin' tr^sorerie do Fempire ?’F voL iii., pp. 

324, 325, 
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The minister of foreign affairs, in advising a 
willing listener thus to take possession of all im- 
portant affairs, merely echoed, it mnst be allowed, 
a general sentiment ; for all the different parties 
then in presence saw the new dictator through 
glasses which reflected their own illusions. The 
Eoyaliste imagined that (general Bonaparte would 
turn out a General Monk; the moderate Repub- 
licans, a General Washington ! M. de Talleyrand 
knew that Bonaparte was neither a Monk nor a 
Washington ; and that he would neither hand over 
the power he had acquired to the exiled dynasty, 
nor lay it down at the feet of the French people. 
He was aware, on the contrary, that he would 
keep it as long as he could keep it ; and he wished 
him to keep it with a system which should have at 
its head the men of the Revolution, without ex- 
cluding men of the ancient regime who would 
accept the principles that the Revolution had 
founded. This was precisely, at that moment, the 
view of Napoleon himself ; and the appointment 
of Fouche, a regicide, as minister of police, and 
the permission of the Royalist emigres and the 
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proscribed priests to return to France, gave tbe 
exact expresBion of the polity that was tlienoe- 

forth to be pursued. 

But none knew better than the first consul that 
it was necessary, having gained power by war, to 
show that he wished to consolidate it by peace 
He addressed, therefore, his famous letter to 
George III.,* on the effect of which he counted 
httle, and his minister of foreign affairs less. But 
It was always something in the eyes of his nation to 
have evinced his own inclination for an interval 
of repose, and to have placed himself on a level 
with kings when he spoke to them as the popular 
chief of the French people. 

Fhe refusal of England to treat was the signal of 
a new coalition, and the renewal of a general war ; 
at the commencement of which Bonaparte, by a 
stroke of genius, defeated the Austrians in Italy 
when they were marching as they conceived with- 
out opposition into France. 

But although the hopes of the cabinet of Yienna 
we struck down at the battle of Marengo, it did 
not yet submit to despair, even when the Emperor 
Paul, flattered by the attentions of the first consul 
(who had returned him his prisoners newly clothed), 

* See Letter to George lll.hrfore Marongo. 
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had withdrawn from the coalition. The policy of 
France, under these circumstances, was to create 
divisions amongst the remaining allies (Austria 
and England) by opening negotiations with each. 
This was tried by M. de Talleyrand with the 
cabinet of Vieima, through the means of the Comte 
St. Julien, who (sent to settle some particulars 
relative to the convention which took place after 
the Italian war) actually signed a treaty which his 
government disowned ; and with that of St. James, 
through the means of an . agent employed in the 
exchange of prisoners, but whose attempts as a 
negotiator also failed. The success of Moreau, in 
Germany, however, at last obtained the treaty of 
Lun^ville; and shortly, afterwards M. Otto con- 
cluded in London the preliminaries of a similar 
treaty, which was received with equal joy by the 
French and English nations. 

The skin with which these affairs were conducted 
was generally acknowledged ; hut M. de Talleyrand 
had nevertheless to undergo the mortification of 
seeing Joseph'Bonaparte named the negotiator with 
Lord Cornwallis instead of himself. He accepted, 
however, this arrangement with a good grace, for 
he had this great advantage over most men,-— his 
vanity submitted itself easily to his interest or his 
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ambition ; and seeing the impolicy of a rivalry with 
the first consul’s eldest brother^ he saw also that, 
having already obtained the signature of the pre- 
liminaries of a treaty, he should have with the 
pubhc all the merits of that treaty if it took place, 
and Joseph Bonaparte all the blame, if any failure 
in the further negotiations occurred. 

In the meantime, the seas were opened at once 
to France, and the English government, having 
made this immediate concession, was almost bound 
to give way in any subsequent discussions ; for to 
have yielded what France most desired in order 
to obtain peace, and then not to have obtained it, 
would have been ridiculous. Thus, a definitive 
treaty was shortly afterwards signed at Amiens, 
and Paris reopened its gates to the excited curiosity 
of the English traveller. 


I III. 

j During this period M. de Talleyrand’s house 

became necessarily one of the great resorts of 
foreign visitors. He lived in the Hotel Galifet, 
4 then the official residence of the minister of foreign 

affairs, a large hotel in the Hue St. Dominique 
(Faubourg St. Germain), which had been built by 
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a rich colonist of St. Domingo, who gave no other 
order to his architect than to erect an hotel with 
ninety-nine columns — a inonnment of the skill of 
the builder, and of the singularity of the proprietor 
—which yet remains. 

The principal habitues of the ministry were M. de 
Montrond, Due de Laval, M. de Saint-Doix, General 
Duroc, Colonel Beauharnais, afterwards Prince 
Eugbne, Fox, Erskine, &c., &c. 

Some few yet remember the easy nonchalance 
with which, reclined on his sofa by the side of 
the fire, the minister of foreign affairs welcomed 
those whom he wished to make at home, the ex- 
treme and formal civility which marked his recep- 
tion of his colleagues and the senators with whom 
he was not intimate, and the careless and pleasing 
familiarity that he used towards the favourite 
officers of the first consul, and the ladigs and 
diplomatists to whom he was partial. 

The enmity which for the last few years had 
been so violent between the French and English 
people was beginning to subside amidst their inter- 
course ; but, unhappily for them and for the world, 
the peace, or rather truce, which they had con- 
cluded could only be maintained by acknowledg- 
ing a galling inferiority to the French ruler, who, 
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it was evident, regarded our retirement from the 
contest we had long waged without dishonour as a 
means for relieving St. Domingo, confirming his 
dominion over Italy, and invading Switzerland, 
circumstances which rendered it justifiable for 
England to retain Malta, even though she had 
foolishly and inconsiderately ‘ engaged to re- 
sign it. 

I need hardly observe that the conduct of 
Napoleon throughout the whole of this affair w^as 
overbearing; but that of his minister of foreign 
affairs was the reverse ; and I should add that 
that minister had the credit, just as Lord Whit- 
worth was departing, to have obtained the first 
consul’s permission to propose an arrangement 
which would have left us Malta for such a com- 
pensation as, under all the circumstances, might 
perhaps have been accepted. But this compromise 
being haughtily rejected, war somewhat abruptly 
recommenced. 

The respite, however, thus secured, had served 
Napoleon’s purposes, and enabled him, by the po- 
pularity it brought, to lay the first stones of the 
Empire,' — in the Legion of Honour, out of which 
grew the nobility of the Empire ; — ^in the consul- 
ship for life, which was a step towards the here- 
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ditary rank he soon assumed ; and in the Concordat, 
which preluded his coronation by the Pope. 

It is not to be presumed that these great inno- 
vations, on the principles which had so long been 
dominant, took place without a struggle. All the 
ardent republicans combated them as a matter of 
coarse, designating' the tyrant who proposed tkem 
as a second Osesar, who evoked the patriotism of a 
second Brutus. But a more serious party also at- 
tacked them in the legislative bodies, nor was it 
without an illegn,! act of authority that this party 
was vanquished. 

The measures in question were not in fact po- 
pular, and the Concordat, at one time, almost 
menaced an insurrection in the army. 

M. de Talleyrand, nevertheless, supported them 
all warmly; and, with the aid of Cambaceres, 
softened and conciliated many of their opponents. 

“'We have,” he constantly repeated, “to con- 
solidate a government and reorganize a society. 
Grovernments are only consolidated by a continued 
policy, and it is not only necessary that this policy 
should be continued, — ^people should have the con- 
viction that it will be so. 

“ I look upon the consulship for life as the only 
means of inspiring this conviction.” 
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So again, he said, with respect to the Legion of 
Honour and the' Concordat, “ In reorganizing any 
human society, you must give it those elements 
which you find in every human society. 

“ Where did you ever see one flourish without 
honours or religion ? the present age has created 
a great many new things, but it has not created a 
ne'w mankind, and if you mean to legislate prac- 
tically for men, you must treat men as what they 
always have been and always are.” 

For the Concordat he had a peculiar reason to 
plead ; no one gained so much by it ; for he now 
legitimately entered into civil life on the authority 
of his spiritual master, and by a brief which I 
here cite : — 

“ To our very dear son, Charles Maurice Talleyrand* 

“We were touched with joy at learning your 
ardent desire to be reconciled with us and the 
Catholic Church: loosening then on your account 
the bowels of our fatherly charity, we discharge 
you by the plenitude of our power from the effect 

* notre Tres^cher Fils, Charles Maurice Talleyrand 

‘‘Nons avons toucb^ de joie quand nous aYons appris Fardent 
desir que vous avez de vous r^concilier avec nous et avec FEglise 
catliolique. Dilatant done a votre 4gard les entrailles de notre charite 
paternelle, nous yous d^gageons par la plenitude de notre puissance du 
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of all excommunications. We impose on you, as 
the consequence of your reconciliation with us and 
the Church, the distribution of alms, more espe- 
cially for the poor of the church of Autun, which 
you formerly governed : we grant you, moreover, 
the liberty to wear the secular costume and to ad- 
minister all civil affairs, whether in the office you 
now fill, or in others to which your government 
may call you.” 

This brief, in making M. de Talleyrand a lay- 
man, authorized him to take a wife, and he married 
an American lady— Mrs. Grant — ^with whom it 
was supposed he had been previously intimate, and 
who was as remarkable for being a beauty, as for 
not being a wit : the often-told story of her asking 
Sir George Robinson after his man Friday, is a 
fact pretty well authenticated. But M. de Talley- 
rand vindicated his choice, saying, “ A clever wife 
often compromises her husband ; a stupid one only 
compromises herself.” 

lien de toutes les excommunications. Nous vous imposons par suite 
de votre reconciliation avec nous et avec I’Eglise, des distributions 
d’aumones pour le soulagement surtout des pauvres de Feglise d’Autun 
que vous avez gouvernde. Nous vous accordons le pouvoir de porter 
rhabit sdculier, et de gerer toutes les affaires civiles, soit qu’il vous 
plaise de demeurer dans la charge que vous exercez maintenant, soit que 
vous passiez a d’autres auxquelles votre gouvernement pourrait vous 
appeler.*^ 
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IV. 

It was shortly after the renewal of hostilities 
that the event occurred which has given rise to 
the most controversy concerning Napoleon, and 
to the bitterest attachs on M. de Talleyrand. I 
speak of the execution of the Due d’Enghien. 
Many details attending this transaction are still 
in dispute; but the broad outline of it is as 
follows : 

The pure Republicans (as they were then called) 
had, on the one hand, at this period become 
desperate ; on the other hand, the latitude that had 
for a time been allowed to the Royalists, had given 
that party courage. The renewal of an European 
war increased this courage. The power and pres- 
tige of the marvellous person at the head of the 
consular government had made both parties con- 
sider that nothing was possible to them as long as 
he lived. 

A variety of attempts had consequently been 
made against his life. The popular belief — that of 
Bonaparte himself— was that these attempts pro- 
ceeded mainly from the emigres, aided by the 
money of England, a belief which the foolish cor- 
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respondence of the British minister at Munich, 
Mr. Drake, with a pretended emigre in fact an 
agent of the French government (Mahee), might 
unfortunately have encouraged. 

George Oadoudal, the daring leader of the 
Chouans, who had already been implicated in plots 
of this kind, was known to he in Paris and en- 
gaged in some new enterprise, with which Piche- 
gru, certainly — Moreau, apparently — was con- 
nected. But in the reports of the police it was 
also stated that the conspirators awaited the arrival 
at Paris of a prince of the house of Bourbon. 

The Due d’Enghien, then residing at Etten- 
heim, in the Duchy of Baden, seemed the most 
likely of the Bourbon princes to be the one alluded 
to : and spies were sent to watch his movements. 

The reports of such agents are rarely correct 
in the really important particulars. But they 
were particularly unfortunate in this instance, for 
they mistook, owing to the German pronunciation, 
a Marquis de Thumery, staying with the Bourbon 
Prince, for Dumouriez : and the presence of that 
general on the B-henan frontier, and with a Conde, 
strongly corroborated all other suspicions. 

A council was summoned, composed of the three 
consuls — Bonaparte, Cambaceres, Lebrun — the 
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minister of justice and police — Eegnier — and 
Talleyrand, minister of foreign affairs.* 

At this council (10th March, 1804) it was dis- 
cussed whether it would not he advisable to seize 
the Due d’Enghien, though out of France, and 
bring him to Paris ; and the result was the imme- 
diate expedition of a small force, under Colonel 
Caulain court, which seized the prince on the 
Baden territory (1 5th March); M. de Talley- 
rand, in a letter to the Q-rand Duke, explaining 
and justifying the outrage. Having been kept 
two days at Strasbui-g, the royal victim was sent 
from that city, on the 18th, in a post chariot, 
arrived on the 20th at the gates of Paris at 
eleven in the morning ; was kept there till four in 
the afternoon ; was then conducted by the boule- 
vards to Vincennes, which he reached at nine 
o’clock in the evening ; and was shot at six o’clock 
on the following morning, having been condemned 
by a military commission— composed of a general of 
brigade (General Hullin), six colonels, and two 
captains — according to a decree of the governor of 
Paris (Murat) of that day (20th March), which 
decree (dictated by Napoleon) ordered the un- 
fortunate captive to be tried on the charge of 

* Fouchd, not tlien in office, was also coDsulted. 
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having borne amas against the Republic ; of 
having been and being in the pay of England, 
and of having been engaged in plots, conducted by 
the English in and out of Prance, against the 
French government. The concluding order was, 
that, if found guilty, he should he at once executed. 

The whole of this proceeding is atrocious. A 
prince of the dethroned family is arrested in a 
neutral state, without a shadow of legality ; * 
he is brought to Paris and tried for his life on 
accusations which, considering his birth and posi- 
tion, no generous enemy could have considered 
crimes ; he is found guilty without a witness being 
called, without a proof of the charges against him 
being adduced, and without a person to defend 
him being allowed.f 

* It is even remarked, tkat a few days previous, tke Due Dalberg 
had been informed that there was no jealousy of the at that 

place.— See M, de i?ow^o, voL ii, and of the Dm Dalberg to 

if. 13th November, 1823. 

t There were two jprocls’^verbauxf or accounts taken of this trial. 
The one published in the Moniteur, which cites the laws in virtue of 
which the prince was condemned, and the pieces that were brought 
forward in proof of the accusation. This is evidently an afterthought : 
there was not time to write it at the spot and on the scene. The other 
cites nothing but the decree of the 29th Ventose, and the answers of 
the prince after a deliberation on which he is ordered to immediate 
execution ; this is gei^uine. The daws by which he is condemned are 
left in blank. 
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This trial takes place at midnight, in a dungeon ; 
and the prisoner is shot, before the break of day, 
in a ditch ! 

It is natural enough that all persons connected 
with such a transaction should have endeavoured 
to escape from its ignominy. G-eneral Hullin has 
charged Sa vary (afterwards Due de Eovigo), who, 
as commander of the gendarmerie, was present at 
the execution, with having hurried the trial, and 
prevented an appeal to Napoleon, which the con- 
demned prince demanded. The Due de Eovigo 
denies with much plausibility these particulars, and 
indeed, all concern in the affair beyond his mere 
presence, and the strict fulfilment of the orders he 
had received ; and accuses M. de Talleyrand — 
against whom it must be observed he had on other 
accounts a special grudge, — with having led to the 
prince’s seizure by a report read at the Council 
on the 10th March ; with having intercepted a 
letter written to the first consul by the illustrious 
captive at Strasburg, and with having hastened 
and provoked the execution, of which he offers 
no other proof than that he met Talleyrand, at 
five o’clock, coming out of Murat’s, who was then, 
as I have said, governor of Paris, and who had 
just given orders for the formation of the military 
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commission. It must be observed also, that, for 
the report of what passed in the council, M. de 
Eovigo only quotes a conversation which he had 
some years afterwards with Camhacerfe, who was 
anxious to prove that he himself had opposed the 
violation of the G-erman territory. 

As to the? supposed letter written by the Due 
d’Enghien, the- persons about the Due declared 
that he never wrote a letter at Strasburg ; and 
in the prince’s diary, which speaks of a letter to 
the Princesse de Eohan, there is no question of a 
letter to the first consul. With respect to another 
letter, written, the Due de Rovigo seems to sup- 
pose, by M. Massias, French minister at Baden, 
there is no trace of it in the French Archives; 
whilst the mere fact of M. de Talleyrand having 
been at Murat’s proves nothing (if it be true that 
he was there) beyond the visit. Indeed, as Murat 
himself blamed the execution, and did what he 
could to avert {bqq Thx&xii Consulate and Em- 
pire, vo\. V. p. 4), there is some probability that, 
if M. de Talleyrand sought Murat, it was with a 
view of seeing what could be done to save the 
prince, and not with the view of destroying him. 
On the other hand, Bourrienne, who had oppor- 
tunities of knowing' the truth, asserts that M. de 
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Talleyrand, so far from favouring this murder, 
warned the Due d’Enghien, through the Princesse 
de Eohan, of the danger in which he stood. 

The Due Dalberg, minister of Baden at Paris in 
1804, also speaks of M. de Talleyrand as opposed to 
all that was done in this affair.* 

Louis XVIII., to whom M. de Talleyrand wrote 
when the Due de Eovigo’s statement appeared, 
ordered that personage to appear no more at his 
court. Pouche declared the act to he entirely that 
of the first consul ; and lastly, Napoleon himself 
always maintained that the act was his own, and 
justified it. 

For myself, after weighing all the evidence 
that has come before me (none of it, I must admit, 
quite conclusive), my persuasion is that the first 
consul had determined either to put the prince in 
his power to death, or to humiliate him by a pardon 
granted at his request ; and it seems to me not im- 
probable that he hesitated, though rather disposed, 
perhaps, to punish than to spare, till all was over. 
For this supposition there is the declaration of 

* “ Bonaparte seul, mal infonnd par ce que la police avail de plus 
vil, et n’dooirtant que aa fureur, se porta a oet exefes sans oonsulter. II 
fit enlever le prince aveo I’intentfon de le tuer. II est connu que sous 
votre mmistbre vous n’avez cessddemoddrerles passions de Bonaparte.” 
— Letter of Due Dalberg , May 13, 1823, 
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his brother Joseph, who says that a pardon had 
been promised to Josephine ; of Madame de E4- 
musat, who, playing at chess that evening with 
Napoleon, states that he was muttering all the 
night to himself lines from the great French poets 
in favour of clemency; and, lastly, there is an order 
given to M. Eeal, minister of police, who was 
charged to see the Due d’Enghien, and to report 
to Bonaparte the result of the interview, which 
evidently implied that no execution was intended 
till the minister’s report had reached the terrible 
disposer of life or death, who might then finally 
take his resolve. 

But the opportunity of coming to a decision, 
after receiving the report of the minister of police, 
never occurred. By one of those unforeseen acci- 
dents which sometimes frustrate intentions, M. Eeal, 
to whose house the written instructions I have 
been speaking of were carried by Savary himself, 
had gone to bed with the injunction not to be 
disturbed, and did not wake till the prince was 
no more : — so that Napoleon had not the chance 
of clemency, which he undoubtedly expected, pre- 
sented to him. At all events, whatever may have 
been the intentions of this extraordinary man, 
whose policy was generally guided by calculations 
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in which human life was considered of small im- 
portance, I believe, as far as regards the person 
I am principally occupied with : first, thatM. de 
Talleyrand did read at the Council on the lOth of 
March a memoir containing the information that 
had reached his office, and which he was naturally 
obliged to report ; secondly, that when M. de Gam- 
bac4res spoke against the original arrest, M. de 
Talleyrand remained silent, which may be ac- 
counted for either by a wish not to compromise 
himself, or, as persons well acquainted with Napo- 
leon have assured me, by a knowledge that this 
was the best way to give effieacity to M. de 0am- 
bac&es’ arguments ; thirdly, that when M. de 
Talleyrand wrote to the Grand Duke of Baden, 
excusing the intended violation of his territory, 
he did endeavour to convey such a warning to the 
Due d’Enghien as would prevent his being cap- 
tured finally, that when the Due was brought up 
to Yincennes he gave no advice (which be thought 
would be useless) to Bonaparte, but approved of 
the efforts made by Josephine and Joseph, who 
were the best mediators in the prince’s behalf, 
and that, being also aware of the instructions 
sent to M. Beal, he did not think the execution 
probable. 

Q 2 
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As to taking an active part in this tragedy, 
snch conduct wonld be in direct opposition with 
his whole character, and is unsupported by any 
trustworthy testimony. To ^ have lent himself, 
however, even in appearance, to so dark a deed, 
and to have remained an instrument in Napoleon’s 
hands after its committal, evinces a far stronger 
sense of the benefits attached to ofiSce, than of the 
obloquy attached to injustice. 

This, it is said, he did not deny ; and, when a 
friend advised him to resign, is reported to have 
replied ; “ If Bonaparte has been guilty, as you 
say, of a crime, that is no reason why I should be 
guilty of a folly.” 

The execution of the Due d’Enghieh took place 
on the 20th March. On the 7th of April, Pichegru, 
who had been arrested, was found strangled in 
his room, as some thought, by the police— as the 
government declared, by his own hands; George 
Cadoudal, who had also been captured, suffered 
on the scaffold; and Moreau, after being brought 
before a tribunal which condemned him to two 
years’ imprisonment, had this absurd sentence 
commuted into exile. Bonaparte having thus 
struck terror into the partisans of the ancient 
dynasty, and having rid himself of his most 
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powerful military rival, placed on his head, amidst 
the servile approbation of the Legislature and the 
apparent acquiescence of the nation, a crown 
which was solemnly consecrated by Pius VII. 
(2nd December, 1804). 

The assumption of the imperial title was an epoch 
in the struggle which had for some time been going 
on between the two statesmen, who contributed 
the most, first, to raise the power of Napoleon, 
and finally to overthrow it. Talleyrand and 
Fouche are these two statesmen ; and they may 
be taken as the representatives of the classes 
whose adhesion marked Bonaparte’s force, and 
whose defection marked his decline. The one, a 
plebeian and conventionalist of the mountain, a 
democrat and regicide by circumstances, position, 
and the fury of the time : the other, a great noble- 
man, an enlightened member of the Constituent 
Assembly, a liberal, such as the fashion, the theo- 
ries, and the abuses, of the old regime Jazdi created 
him. From the 18th Brumaire they both attached 
themselves to the first consul’s fortunes. Cool, un- 
pi’ejudiced, without hatred, without partialities. 
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each, notwithstanding, had the feelings of his caste; 
and, in moderating the passion and influencing the 
views of Napoleon, the one never forgot that he 
was born in the aristocracy, the other that he was 
the offspring of the people. 

Fouche, then, was for employing the republican 
forms, and entrusting authority exclusively to 
what may be called new men. Talleyrand was 
rather for returning to the fashions of a mo- 
narchy, ridiculed, to use his own expression, the 
“ parvenus ” who had never walked on a “ pa,rquet,”* 
and endeavoured to introduce into the employ- 
ment of the State the aspirants whose principles 
were liberal, but whose names were ancient and 
historical. 

The Empire which was the natural consequence 
of the tendency which Talleyrand had favoured 
and Fouch4 opposed, nevertheless united and 
wanted these two politicians ; for while it sanc- 
tioned the advantages and titles of the old nobi- 
lity, it established on a firm and equal basis a new 
nobility, and brought both to a central point, under 
the rule of a man of genius. 

Fouche, once the Empire decided upon, re- 

* The houses of the upper classes had oaken floors, called jMtqueU : 
the houses of the lower classes had brick floors. 
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nounced all further attempts to limit Napoleon’s 
will, and only sought to regain his favour. 

Talleyrand, conceiving that all the hopes of the 
enlightened men of his youth who had sought to 
obtain a constitutional monarchy were at that 
moment visionary, abandoned them for a new 
order of things, which, while it pressed upon the 
energy and intellect of the individual Frenchman, 
gave a concentrated expression to the energy and 
intellect of the French nation, and made it ready 
to accept a glorious tyranny without enthusiasm, 
but without dissatisfaction. Nor was the French 
nation wholly wrong. 

A great deluge had swept just recently over all 
that previous centuries had established ; society 
was still on a narrow and shaking plank which 
required widening, strengthening, but above all 
fixing over the still turbulent and a,gitated waters. 
Everything of ancient manners, of those habits of 
thought, without which no community of men can 
march long or steadily together, was gone. No 
^ received notions on essential subjects anywhere 

existed; and a nation which has no such notions 
^ cannot have that sort of public morality which is, 

to the position and respectability of a state, what 
private morality is to the respectability and position 

t- ^ V ^ ■: . :■ • ^ 
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of an individual. The first essential to a community 
is order, for under order received notions establish 
themselves. Order combined with liberty is the 
highest degree of order. But order without liberty 
is preferable to disorder and license. Now, Napo- 
leon’s internal government, with all its faults, was 
the jjersonification of order, as that of the conven- 
tion had been of disorder ; and what was the con- 
sequence? a spirit of freedom grew up amidst the 
despotism of the latter, as a submission to tyranny 
had been engendered under the wild violence of 
the former. The phrase, that Bonaparte “ refaisait 
le lit des Bourbons^' * was a criticism on his own 
policy, but it might be an eulogium on that of his 
followers. 


VI. 


In the meantime a change of forms and titles 
at Paris was the sign of a similar change through- 
out Europe. Eepublics became kingdoms : the 
Emperor’s family, sovereigns: his marshals and 
favourites, princes and grand dignitaries of the 
Empire. Those who had shared the conqueror’s 
fortunes had a share allotted to them in his con- 



* Was re-making the bed of the Bourbons,’^ 
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quests, and for a moment the theory of the nine- 
teenth century brought back the realities of the 
middle ages. Yet, and notwithstanding these 
signs and tokens of ambition, had it not been for 
the rupture with England and the cruel deed at 
Vincennes, Napoleon’s new dignity, that gave a 
splendid decoration to his new power and an 
apparent close to his adventurous career, would 
probably have induced the continent, without ab- 
solutely prostrating itself at his feet, to have 
acknowledged and submitted to his superiority. 
Bjit the fortitude with which England had braved 
his menaces, and the act which had sullied his 
renown, produced a new coalition, and led to a 
treaty with Russia, signed with England, on 11th 
of April, and with Austria, 9th of August, 1805. 
So formidable a combination served to disturb 
Bonaparte from the project of an invasion with 
which he was then threatening our shores. But 
his star, though somewhat clouded, was still in the 
ascendant. The battle of Austerlitz sanctioned the 
title of imperator, as the battle of Marengo had 
done that of consul. 

M. Mignet has given us a curious instance, 
extracted from the French archives, of the com- 
prehensive views of the minister of foreign affairs 
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at this period* Immediately after the victory of 
Ulm, M. de Talleyrand wrote to Kapoleon in 
something like these terms : 

TV^hile your Majesty is gaining the victories 
which will lead to a glorious peace, I am con- 
sidering how that peace can best be established. 
There are four great powers in Europe— France, 
Russia, England, and A.ustria. England and 
Prance, from their juxtaposition, their spirit, and 
consequent rivality, may be considered natural 
enemies; that is to say, no great war will take 
place in Europe without these powers coming into 
collision. In such case, Russia cannot cordially 
he with France as long as she retains her projects 
over the Ottoman empire, which it would he 
madness in us to encourage. Austria, on the other 
hand, is sure to side with England as long as her 
frontiers join ours, and her natural objects of am- 
bition are the same. A great policy, therefore, 
would be to deprive Russia of her Turkish dreams' 
and Austria of the possessions neighbouring to 
. those states which we protect, and which, in fact, 

I are ours. I would take from Austria, then, Suabia, 

in Southern Germany, the Tyrol, adjoining Swit- 

’ M* ^iT TaMeyrmd, read in the Academy by M. Mignefc, 
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Zetland ; and I wonld make Venice an independent | 
Republic, and thus a barrier to both parties in Italy. ' | 

To this plan, however, Austria herself must con- i ‘I 

sent with satisfaction, or it cannot be permanent ; 
and I would obtain that consent by giving her, in ’ \ 

exchange for what we take, Wallachia, Moldavia, ' | 

Bessarabia, and the northern portion of Bulgaria, . i 

By this plan, your Majesty will remark, the Grer- 
mans are for ever shut out of Italy, Austria made ! 
the rival of Russia and guardian of the Ottoman 
empire, and the Russians excluded from Europe, 
and thus directed upon the kingdoms of Central 
Asia, where they will naturally come into conflict 
with the rulers of Hindostan.” 

“ This project,” says M. Mignet, “ being con- 
ceived at a time when nothing was impossible, 
might, after the battle of Austerlitz, have been 
accomplished, and would doubtless have given 
another destiny to Europe, and established the 
grandeur of France on solid foundations.” 

Napoleon, however, was not inclined to adopt so. 
great a plan on the suggestion of another ; nor, 
indeed, is it impossible but that the secret instinct 
of his peculiar genius, which was for war, opposed 
itself to a permanent system of tranquillity. He 
advanced, then, in the false policy which ultimately 
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proved his ruin ; neither gaining the affection nor 
utterly destroying the power of the vanquished : 
and the cabinet of Yienna, driven , from Italy, 
humbled by the confederation of the Ehine and 
the elevation of the secondary states in Germany, 
but neither annihilated, nor conciliated, signed the 
treaty of Presburg. This treaty, which severed 
the relations between the Russian and Austrian 
empires, and a change which now took place in 
the British councils, afforded another chance of 
giving to the new empire a peaceful and durable 
existence. 

YII. 

Mr. Fox had succeeded to Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox 
was an advocate of peace, and an admirer of the 
warrior who guided the destinies of France. He 
was also a personal friend of M. de Talleyrand. 
The Emperor Alexander shared in some degree 
Mr. Fox’s admiration. The hopes which he had 
founded on an alliance with Austria were now, 
moreover, at an end, and no one at that time 
relied on the shufiBdng, grasping, and timid policy 
of Prussia. Both the Russian and English cabi- 
nets were willing then to treat. M. d’Oubril was 
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sent to Paris by the cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
and negotiations begun through Lord Yarmouth, 
the late Marquis of Hertford (then a ‘^detenu”), 
between the cabinets of St. James and the Tui- 
leries. 

M. de Talleyrand, in these double negotiations, 
succeeded in getting the Russian negotiator to 
sign a separate treaty, which, however, the Russian 
government disavowed ; and acquired such an in- 
fluence over Lord Yarmouth, that the English 
government deemed it necessary to replace him by 
Lord Lauderdale, who was empowered to negotiate 
for the two allied governments. It is but just to 
observe that M. de Talleyrand, though thwarted 
by a variety of intrigues, laboured with the ut- 
most assiduity in favour of a peaceful termination 
of this negotiation ; for he already saw, and at 
this time almost alone saw, that without peace all 
was yet a problem, and that, to use the words of 
a contemporary, “ a succession of battles was a 
series of figures, of which the first might be ‘ A,’ 
and the last ‘ zero.’ ” * 

The position of Malta and Sicily, both at this 
time in our hands, , the natural reluctance that we 
felt at resigning , them without solid -guarantees 

* MSmoires de Eovigo, 
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for European tranquillity ; and the impossibility of 
getting such guarantees from the pride and am- 
bition of an aspirant to universal empire, were 
nevertheless difficulties too great for diplomacy to 
grapple with; and when Prussia, which had lost 
the golden opportunity of fighting Prance with 
Austria by her side, had become so involved by 
secret engagements with Eussia and by public en- 
gagements with France ; and so restless in the 
dishonourable and dangerous position in which she 
found herself, as to be determined on the desperate 
experiment of escaping from her intrigues by her 
arms, another great European struggle commenced. 

Throughout the new campaigns to which this 
new coalition led— campaigns beginning with the 
victory of Jena and closing with the peace of 
Tilsit — M. de Talleyrand accompanied his imperial 
master; and though he could hardly be said to 
exercise a predominant influence over those events, 
which a more violent character and a more mili- 
tary genius decided, his calmness and good sense 
(qualities rarely, if ever,. abdicated by him) pro- 
duced a moderating effect upon the imperious 
warrior, that tended generally to consolidate his 
successes. The sort of cool way in which he 
brought to ground many of this extraordinary 
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man’s flights, testing them by their practical re- 
sults, is well enough displayed in a reply which 
he made to Savary, who, after the battle of Fried- 
land, said, “ If peace is not signed in a fortnight, 
Napoleon will cross the Niemen.” 

“ Et a quoi bon,” replied M. de Talleyrand, 
“ passer le Niemen ?” * 

The Niemen, then, partly owing to M. de Talley- 
rand’s counsels, was for this once not passed ; and, 
at last, France pretending to sacrific Turkey, and 
Eussia abandoning England, the two combatants 
signed a treaty, with the notion that the domina- 
tion of Europe was for the future to be shared 
between them. 

VIII. 

At this period M. de Talleyrand, who had been 
more struck in the recent war by the temerity 
than by the triumph of the conqueror, thought 
that Napoleon’s military and his own diplomatic 
career should cease. Fortune, indeed, had carried 
both the one and the other to the highest point, 
which, according to their separate characters and 
the circumstances of the times, they were likely 
Memoires de Bovigo^ lolAii. 1^. IIQ, 
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to attain. To Napoleon’s marvellous successes 
seemed now to belong a supernatural prestige, 
whicb tbe slightest misfortune was capable of 
destroying, and whicb hardly a new victory could 
augment. So also the reputation of M. de Talley- 
rand was at its height, and many were disposed 
to consider him as great a master in the science 
of politics as his sovereign was in that of war. 
He had acquired, moreover, immense wealth, as it 
is said, by extorted gifts from the powers with 
which he had been treating, and more especially 
from the small princes of Germany, whom in the 
general division of their territory he could either 
save or destroy, and also by successful specula- 
tions on the stock exchange :* — means of acquiring 
riches highly discreditable to his character, but 
thought lightly of in a country that to every 
species of immorality is indulgent, and which 
had recently seen wealth so rudely scrambled for, 
that the “Res si possis recte” had become as 
much a French as ever it was a Roman proverb. 
His health, moreover, was broken, and unequal to 
the constant attendance on the Emperor’s person, 

* Witli regard to his hahits in this respect, it raay not be amiss to 
refer to the American correspondence : State Pajpers and Public Doc 7 a>- 
mmU of the United States, toL iii., pp, 473 — 179. 
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which, was inseparable from his office; while the 
elevation of Berthier to the rank of vice-constable 
established a precedency exceedingly galling to his 
pride. Under these circumstances, he solicited 
and obtained permission to retire, and already 
Prince de Benevent, received the title of “ vice- 
grand electenr,” raising him to the rank of one of 
the great dignitaries of the Empire; a position 
which it appears— so small are even the greatest 
of us — he ambitioned. 

This change in his situation, however, was by 
no means as yet what it has sometimes been repre- 
sented, — a ‘‘disgrace.” He still retained great 
influence in the Emperor’s councils, was consulted 
on all matters relative to foreign affairs, and 
even appointed with M. de Ohampagny, his suc- 
cessor, to conduct the negotiations with the court 
of Spain, which, owing to the invasion of Portugal 
and the quarrels which had already broken out 
in the family of Charles IV., were beginning to 
assume a peculiar character.* 

It has been said, indeed, on the one side, that 
M. de Talleyrand was opposed to any interference 

* A note written by M. Izqiiierdo, Spanish ambassador to the Court 
of France, and dated 24th of March, 1808, Is exceedingly curious 
respecting these particulars. 
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with Spain ; and, on the other, that it was aetually 
he who first counselled Bonaparte’s proceedings 
in that country. It is probable that he did 
so far compromise himself in this matter as to 
advise an arrangement which would have given 
the territory north of the Ebro to France, and 
yielded Portugal as a compensation to the Spanish 
monarch. It is not impossible, moreover, that 
he knew as early as 1805— for Joseph Bonaparte 
was then told to learn the Spanish language — 
that Napoleon had vague dreams of replacing 
the Bourbon by the Bonaparte dynasty in the 
Peninsula. But when the French armies, with- 
out notice, took possession of Burgos and Barce- 
lona; when an insurrection deposed Charles lY., 
and the Emperor was about to adopt the policy, not 
of peaceably aggrandizing France and strengthen- 
ing Spain against Great Britain, but of kidnapping 
the Spanish princes and obtaining by a sort of 
trick the Spanish crown, he was resolutely and 
bitterly opposed to it, saying : “ On s'empare cles 
couronnes, mais on ne les escamote pas ” (“ one takes a 
crown from a sovereign’s head, but one does not 
pick his pocket of it”). “Besides, Spain is a farm 
which it is better to allow another to cultivate for 
you, than to cultivate yourself.” 
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Gomte de Beugnot, in his memoirs recently pub- 
lished, speaks thus of these transactions : 

* “ The Prince de Benevent was perfectly ac- 
quainted with all that was passing (at Bayonne) » 
He appeared indignant. ‘Victories,’ he said, 
‘ don’t suffice to efface such things as these, be- 
cause, there is something which it is impossible to 
describe, that is vile, deceitful, cheating ! I can’t 
tell what will happen, but be sure nobody will 
ever pardon what is now doing.’ The Due 
Deeres, indeed,” M. de Beugnot continues, “has 
told me more than once that the Emperor had in 
his presence reproached M. de Talleyrand for 
having counselled what took place at Bayonne, 
and that M. de Talleyrand had not sought to 
excuse himself. This has always astonished me. 
It is sufficient to have known M. de Talleyrand to 
be sure that, if he had been favourable to dispos- 

* ^‘Le prince ^tait instruit dans le pins gi*and ddtail de ce qni s’dtait 
passd a Bayonne, et il m’en parnt indigne : ^ Lea victoires,’ me disait-ii, 
‘ lie siifBsent pas pour effacer de pareils traits, parce qn’il y a la je ne 
sals quo! de vil ; de la tromperie, de la triolierie ! Je ne peux pas dire 
ce qui en arrivera, mais vons verrez que cela ne lui sera pardonne par 
personne.’ Le dne Deeres m’a plus d’une fois assurd que FEmpereur 
avait reproclie on sa presence a M. de Talleyrand de lui avoir conseill^ 
tout ce qui s’^tait fait a Bayonne, sans que celui-ci cut cherclie a s’en 
ddlendre, Cela m’a tou jours etonnd. D’abord, il suffit de connaitre un 
pen M. de Talleyrand pour 6tre Men sur que, si an fond il a d’avis 

■R 2 
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sessing the princes of the House of Bourbon of 
the Spanish throne, he would not have resorted to 
the means that were employed. Besides, when he 
spoke to me, it was with a sort of passion that he 
never displayed but on subjects which strongly 
animated him.” 

There can be no doubt, indeed, that what took 
place in Spain was a subject of great difference 
between M. de Talleyrand and Hapoleon, M. de 
Talleyrand would never afterwards during the 
reign of Louis XVIII. have publicly affirmed this, 
surrounded as he was by contemporaries and 
enemies, if it had not been true. Moreover, the 
general voice of the tifiae, which is more in such 
cases to be trusted than any individ\ial testimony, 
loudly proclaimed it ; and as to not answering 
Napoleon when he was pouring forth in violent 
and insulting language the accusations which he 
sometimes levelled at those who displeased him, it 
is well known that M, de Talleyrand never replied 
to such attacks but by an impassible face and a 
dignified silence. 

de d^po^s^der du trdne d^Espagne les princes de la maison de Bourbon, 
il n’a certainement pas indiqud les moyens qu’on a employes. Ensuite, 
lorsqull m’en a parM, c’etait avec line sorte de colere qii’il nMprouve 
qu’en presence des ^vdnements cpii le remuent fortement.” 
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IX. - 

Nor were the affairs of the Peninsula the only 
ones on which M. de Talleyrand and the Emperor 
at this time disagreed. The French troops 
entered Rome and Spain (for Napoleon was now 
for despoiling the Pope as a prince, after courting 
him as a Pontiff) about the same epoch; and the 
Prince of Benevent was as opposed to one violence 
as to the other. 

It was not, however, out of this affair, or that 
affair in particular, that the enmity between the 
emperor and his former minister — an enmity so 
important in the history of both — took its rise. 

M. de Talleyrand, the Empire once established 
and fortunate, had attached himself to it with a 
sort of enthusiasm. The poesy of victory, and the 
eloquence of an exalted imagination, subdued for a 
time the usual nonchalance and moderation of his 
character. He entered into all Napoleon’s plans 
for reconstituting an empire of the Francs, and 
reviving the system of fiefs and feudal dignitaries ; 
by which it is, however true, that the followers 
and favourites of the conqueror had nothing to 
lose, “ Any other system,” he said, “ but a mili- 
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tary one, is in our circumstances at present impos- 
sible. I am, then, for making that system splendid, 
and compensating France for her liberty by her 
grandeur.” 

The principality he enjoyed, though it by no 
means satisfied him, was. a link between him and 
the policy under which he held it. He wished to 
keep it, and to preserve the man, the fall of whom 
might take it away from him. But he had a 
strong instinct for the practical ; all governments, 
according to his theory, might be made good, 
except an impossible one. A government depend- 
ing on constant success in difficult undertakings, 
at home and abroad, was, according to his notions, 
impossible. This idea, after the Peace of Tilsit, 
more or less haunted him. It made him, in spite 
of himself, bitter against his chief — ^bitter at first, 
more because he liked him than because he dis- 
liked him. He would still have aided to save the 
Empire, but he was irritated because he thought 
he saw the Empire drifting into a system which 
would not admit of its being saved. A sentiment 
of this land, however, is as little likely to be 
pardoned by one who is accustomed to consider 
that his will must be law, as a sentiment of a more 
hostile nature. 
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Napoleon began little by little to hate the man 
for whom he had felt at one time a predilection, 
and if he disliked any one, he did that which it is 
most dangerous to do, and most useless; that is, 
he wounded his pride without diminishing his im- 
portance. It is true that M. de Talleyrand neyer 
gave any visible sign of being irritated. But 
few, whatever the philosophy with which they 
forgive an injury, pardon an humiliation ; and 
thus, stronger and stronger grew by degrees that 
mutual dissatisfaction which the one vented at 
times in furious reproaches, and the other disguised 
under a studiously respectful indifference. 

X. 

This carelessness as to the feelings of those whom 
it would have been wiser not to offend, was one of 
the most fatal errors of the conqueror, who could 
not learn to subdue his own passions: but he had 
become at this time equally indifferent to the hatred 
and affection of his adherents ; and, under the 
ordinary conviction of persons over-satisfied with 
themselves, fancied that everything depended on 
his own merits, and nothing on the merits ot 
his agents. The victory of Wagram, and the 
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marriage with Marie-Louise, commenced, indeed, 
a new era in his history. Fonche was dismissed, 
thongh not without meriting a reprimand for his 
intrigues; and Talleyrand fell into unequivocal 
disgrace, in some degree provoked hy his witti- 
cisms ; whilst round these two men gathered a 
quiet and observant opposition, descending with 
the clever adventurer to the lowest classes, and 
ascending with the dissatisfied noble to the highest. 

The scion of the princely house of Pe'rigord was, 
indeed, from his birth, quite as much as from his 
position in the Empire, at the head of the discon- 
tented of the aristocracy ; M. de Talleyrand’s house 
then (the only place, perhaps, open to all persons, 
where tlie government of the day was treated 
without reserve) became a sort of “ rendezvous ” 
for a circle which replied to a victory by a bon 
mot, and confronted the borrowed ceremonies of 
a new court by the natural graces and acknow- 
ledged fashions of an old one. All who remember 
society at this time, will remember that the ex- 
minister was the sole person who had a sort of 
existence and reputation, separate and distinct from 
the chief of the State, whose policy he now affected 
to consider, and probably did consider, as verging 
towards the passion of a desperate gambler, who 
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would continue to tempt Fortune until she grew 
wearied and deserted him. 

Nor did the Austrian alliance, which the Emperor 
had lately formed, meet with M. de Talleyrand’s 
approval, although he had at one period advised 
it, and been also mixed up in the question of a 
marriage with the imperial family of Eussia. 
This change might have proceeded from his now 
seeing that such an union as he had at one time 
favoured, in the hope that it would calm the rest- 
less energy of Napoleon, would only stimulate his 
ambition ; or it might have been because, having 
had nothing to do with the resolutions adopted at 
"Vienna, he had gained nothing by them. At all 
events, what he said with apparent sincerity, was 
— “ Nothing is ever got by a policy which you 
merely carry out by halves.” “ If the Emperor 
wants an alliance with Austria, he should satisfy 
Austria : does he think that the House of Haps- 
burg considers it an honour to ally itself with 
the House of Bonaparte ? What the Emperor of 
Austria desires, is to have his provinces restored, 
and his empire raised and revived ; if the govern- 
ment of France does not do this, it disappoints 
him, and the worst enemies we can have are those 
we disappoint.” 
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These sentiments, however, found as yet no echo 
out of the circle of a few independent and en- 
lightened politicians. 

I lemember two of these — both high in the ser- 
vice of the Empire— M. de Barante and M. Mole, 
referring in my hearing to a conversation they 
had had at the period I am speaking of, and 
one saying to the other, “Do you remember 
how we both looked at what was passing before 
us, magnificent it was, as a scene in an opera, 
on which the curtain would drop before the eyes 
of the spectators, who were then gazing on it with 
admiration, were closed ?” 

But the masses were still dazzled by the splendid 
achievements of a man who, of all others, in ancient 
or modern history, would have been the greatest 
if he had joined the instincts of humanity with 
those of genius: and now each day that passed 
added to the fatal disposition which separated his 
future from his past ; each hour he became more 
haughty and self-confident, and more inclined to 
an isolated career, which neither tolerated counsel 
nor clung to affection. Josephine, the wife of his 
youth Pauline, his favourite sister — Louis, his 

youngest brother — Massena, his ablest general 

were added to the list on which his two ablest 
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ministers were inscribed. He had no longer even 
the idea of conciliating mankind to his arbitrary 
authority. His mighty intellect, subdued by his 
still mightier ambition, submitted itself to adopt a 
system of despotism and oppression which inter- 
fered not only with the political opinions, but with 
the daily wants, of all his subjects and all his 
allies. 

War with him had become an effort to ex- 
terminate those who still opposed him, by op- 
pressing those who had hitherto aided him. Thus, 
he had seized the Eoman pontiff, kidnapped the 
Spanish king, taken violent possession of the 
Hanseatic towns and the North of Germany ; and 
even those countries which were free from his 
armies, were bound, as he contended, to obey his 
decrees. In this state of things commenced the 
last and fatal struggle between the two potentates 
who had at first divided the world which they were 
now about to fight for. Nor was the justice of 
M. de Talleyrand’s views ever more conspicuous! 
The destruction of Prussia, by making Eussia 
and France neighbours, had in itself tended 
to make them enemies. Moreover, the proud 
and offended, but dissimulating, Czar, though re- 
doubling his courtesy towards the court of France 
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after tlie choice of an Austrian archduchess, lest 
he might be supposed hurt by the rejection of a 
marriage with a princess of his own family, had 
begun to feel that, with the rest of continental 
Europe subdued and Austria apparently gained, 
he was alone in his independence; and to fret 
under the rein, which his imperious rider pulled, 
with superb indifference, somewhat too tightly. 

Besides, though invested with unbounded autho- 
rity over his people by law and custom, there was 
the example of his father to teach him that he could 
not wholly disregard their interests or wishes ; yet 
this was what the Emperor of the French exacted 
from him. His subjects were not to sell their 
produce to the only purchaser who was ready and 
desirous to buy it; — and being thus harshly and 
foolishly placed between revolution and war, 
Alexander chose the latter. 

XL 

On the other hand, Napoleon, in determining on 
a conflict Of which he did not disguise to himself 
the importance, awoke for a moment to his former 
sense of the necessity of using able men in great 
affairs, and was disposed, notwithstanding his dis- 
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agreements with M, de Talleyrand, to send him to 
Warsaw to organise a kingdom of Poland ; nor was 
it surprising that, confident in the sagacity and tact 
of the agent he thought of employing, he was also 
satisfied that, in the event of that agent’s accepting 
employment, he might count perfectly on his 
fidelity ; for throughout M. de Talleyrand’s long 
career and frequent changes there is not any in- 
stance of his having betrayed any one from 
whom he accepted a trust. The difficulty of re- 
conciling the Prince de Benevent’s position with 
that of the Due de Bassano, who accompanied the 
Emperor on this campaign as minister of foreign 
affairs, prevented, it is said, this arrangement. 
But neither during this transient gleam of return- 
ing favour, nor after it, did M. de Talleyrand’s 
opinion against the chances which Napoleon was 
unnecessarily (as he thought) running, ever vary ; 
neither were they disguised. What he insisted on 
principally was the chances of war, which often 
decide against the ablest general and the most 
skilful combinations; on the imminent catastrophe 
which would result from a defeat, and the small 
result that would follow a victory. The whole of 
Europe that the reckless general left behind him 
was, he knew, kept down merely by fear and con- 
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straint, and though ready to assist an advancing 
army, certain to fall on a retreating one. Besides, 
supposing defeat was almost impossible, what had 
France to gain by success ? 

Alexander might reiterate his promise of pre- 
venting all commercial interchange between Great 
Britain and his dominions ; hut would he be able 
to keep that promise ? He could not. The mind 
of Napoleon, however, had now been trained 
by Fortune to consider wars mere military parades, 
shortly after the commencement of which he entered 
the capital of his conquered enemy and returned to 
Paris to be greeted by enthusiastic acclamations at 
the theatre. He craved this sort of excitement, and 
like most men similarly influenced, convinced him- 
self that what was pleasing to his vanity was 
demanded by his interests. 

There were three epochs, indeed, in Napoleon’s 
career : the first, when he fought for glory abroad to 
gain empire at home ; the second, when, being master 
of the government of France, he fought to extend 
the limits of France and to make himself the most 
powerful individual and his nation the most power- 
ful nation in the world ; the third, when France 
being but a secondary consideration, his ambition 
was bent on becoming master of the universe, and 
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acquiring a dominion of wliicli France would be 
almost an insignificant portion. 

It is necessary to bear this in mind, since it 
explains Napoleon’s Eussian campaign ; it explains 
the difiiculties be raised against withdrawing bis 
troops from Germany after that campaign had 
ended in defeat ; and his constant dislike to accept 
any conditions that put a positive extinguisher on 
his gigantic projects. To support his own confi- 
dence in such projects he persuaded himself that a 
charm attached to his existence, that supernatural 
means would arrive to him when natural means 
failed. He did not, however, neglect on this occa- 
sion the natural means. 

When Fouche expressed his apprehensions at so 
vast an enterprise, the soldier’s answer is said to 
have been, “ I wanted 800,000 men, and I have 
them.”* But France had begun to be at this period 
wearied even with his successes ; and the affair of 
Mallet, which happened just previously to the 
arrival of the bad intelligence from Eussia, shewed 
pretty clearly that her Emperor’s fall or defeat left 
an open space for any new system ot rigime that 
circumstances might favour or impose. 

* “ II me fallait 800,000 hommes, et je lea cZe 

voL ii. p. 113. 
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No sooner, then, had the news of Moscow’s being 
burnt reached Paris than M. de Talleyrand con- 
sidered the Bonapartist catise as lost. Not that 
Bonaparte might not yet have saved himself by 
prudence, but he was not prudent ; not but that 
the French government might not yet have brought 
as many men in uniform into the field as the allies, 
but that nations fought on one side, and merely 
soldiers on the other. 

The sagacious statesman, therefore, who now 
began again to be consulted, advised a conclusion 
of the war, promptly, at once, and on almost ail 
conditions. So, again, when the defection of the 
Prussians was known, and Napoleon summoned a 
council to determine what should be done under 
such circumstancesjhe said : “Negotiate: you have 
now in your hands effects which you can give 
away ; to-moiTow they may be gone, and then the 
power to negotiate advantageously will be gone 
also.”* 

During the armistice at Prague (June, 1813), 
when the prestige of two or three recent victories 
coloured the negotiations, and France might have 
had Holland, Italy, and her natural frontiers, both 
Talleyrand and Fouche, who was also asked for 

* MSmoires de JRovigo, vol, Vh }h 00. 
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his advice, repeated eonstantlj, “ The Emperor has 
but one thing to do — to make peace ; and the 
more quickly he makes it, the better he will make 
it.” So also, when M. de St. Aignan, after the battle 
of Leipsic, brought propositions from Frankfort, 
which might even yet have given France her 
frontier of the Rhine (RTovember), M. de Talley- 
rand urged their acceptance with the least delay, 
and told the Emperor that a bad peace was better 
than the continuation of a war that could not end 
favourably.* 

ISrapoleon himself at this time wavered, and with 
a momentary doubt as to his own judgment, and a 
remembran ce very possibly of happier times, offered 
the portfolio of foreign affairs to his ancient 
minister, but on the condition that he should lay 
down the rank and emoluments of vice-grand- 
elector. 

The object of the Emperor was thus to make 
M. de Talleyrand entirely dependent on his place ; 
but M. de Talleyrand, who would have accepted 
the office, refused the condition, saying If 
the EmperGr trusts me, he should not degrade 

* line manvaise paix ne pent nous devenir aiTSsi fimeste que la 
continnation d\nie guerre qui ne pent plus nous 6tre favorable.”— 
M(hnoins de IhvigOy vol. vi p. 229. 
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me ; and if he does not trnst me, he should not 
employ me the times are too difficult for half 
measures.” 

XII. 

The state of affairs at this period was as- 
suredly most critical. In Spain, an English 
army, crowned by victory, was about to descend 
from the Pyrenees. In Germany, a whole popu- 
lation, whom former defeat had exasperated, and 
recent success encouraged, burned to cross the 
Ehine in search of the trophies that an enemy still 
boasted. In Italy, a defection in the Emperor’s 
family was about to display the full extent of his 
misfortunes. In Holland, the colours of the exiled 
family (the House of Orange) were displayed with 
rapture amidst shouts for national independence ; 
even the Bang of Denmark had left the French 
alliance ; while in France a people unanimated by 
liberty, an army decimated by defeat, generals 
that had lost their hopes, and arsenals which were 
empty of arms, were the sole resources with which 
its ruler had to encounter all Europe in arms. 

The refusal of M. de Talleyrand, then, to accept 
office at such a time, unless with all the confidence 
and splendour that could give it authority, was 
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natural enough. ; but it is also not surprising that 
the sovereign who had made that offer should 
have been irritated by its rejection, whilst many 
urged that the vice-grand-elector, if not employed, 
should be arrested. All proof, however, of trea- 
son was wanting; and the chief of the Empire 
justly dreaded the effect which any violent act 
might produce both at home and abroad; for it 
was far more difficult than many have supposed 
for him to strike, when his power was once on 
the decline, any strong blow against an eminent 
functionary. His government was a government 
of functionaries, throughout whom there reigned 
a sort of fraternity that could not safely be braved. 

This stern man had, moreover — and this was one 
of the most remarkable and amiable portions of his 
character- — a sort of tenderness, which he never 
overcame, for those who had once been attached to 
his person, or had done eminent service to his 
authority.* He resolved, then, not to take any 
violent measure against M. de Talleyrand ; but 
though he could restrain his anger from acts, he 
could not from expressions. 

* “ ‘ Jamais,’ dit-il an dignitaire qui le lui insimiait, ‘jamais je iie 
donnerai la main a la perte d’nn homme qui m’a longtemps servi.’ ” — 
vol. vi. p. 298f 

s 2 
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A variety of scenes was tlie consequence. 
Savary relates one wMcb. happened in his pre- 
sence and that of the arch-chancellor. I have 
also read of one in which Napoleon, having said 
that if he thought his own death likely he would 
take care that the vice-grand-elector should not 
survive him, was answered by M. de Talleyrand, 
rejoining quietly and respectfully, that he did 
not require that reason for desiring that his 
Majesty’s life might be long preserved. M. Mole 
recounted to me another, in the following terms : 
“At the end of the Council of State, which took 
place just before the Emperor started for the cam- 
paign of 1814, he burst out into some violent 
exclamations of his being surrounded by treachery 
and traitors; and then turning to M. de Talley- 
rand, abused him for ten minutes in the most 
violent and outrageous manner. Talleyrand was 
standing by the fire all this time, guarding 
himself from the heat of the flame by his hat; 
he never moved a limb or a feature; any one 
who had seen him would have supposed that he 
was the last man in the room to whom the 
Emperor could be speaking; and finally, when 
Napoleon, slamming the door violently, departed, 
Talleyrand quietly took the arm of M. Mollien, 
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and limped witli apparent unconsciousness down- 
stairs. But on getting Borne, he wrote a dignified 
letter to the Emperor, saying, that if he retained 
his present dignity, he should he by right one 
of the regency, and that as he could not think 
of holding such a charge after the opinion his 
Majesty had expressed of him, he begged to resign 
his post, and to be allowed to retire into the 
country. He was informed, however, that his 
resignation would not be accepted, and that he 
might stay where he was.” 

It is to be presumed that insults like that I have 
been relating went a great way towards alienating 
and disgusting the person they were meant to hu- 
miliate ; but though at the head of a considerable 
party which were dissatisfied, M. de Talleyrand 
did little more than watch the proceedings of 1814, 
and endeavour to make the fall of Napoleon, should 
it take place, as little injurious to France and to 
himself as possible.* 

* M. Thiers gives the account of such a scene as we have just 
descrihed, hut fixes it in 1809 ; nothing is omitted, not even the position 
of M. de Talleyrand and his hat; and in this account M. Thiers makes 
ISfapoleon accuse Talleyrand of the murder of the Due d’Enghien. 

I cannot but believe that M. Thiers’s authority has been incorrect. 
Count Mol<^ could not be mistaken as to dates and facts, for he was 
present at the scene I have related, and stated to me all the details, as 
I have given them, without touching on the Due d’Enghien, which 
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During tlis coiif6rGn.c6S &t Oh&tillon, iiG told, 
tliose wh-Oiii tlie Emperor most trusted, tliat lie 
would be lost if be did not take peace on any 
terms; wben, however, towards the end of these 
conferences, peace seemed impossible with Napo- 
leon, he permitted the Duo Dalberg to send M. 
de Vitrolles to the allied camp with the informa- 
tion, that, if the allies did not make -war against 
France, but simply against its present ruler, they 
would find friends in Paris ready to help them, 
M. de Vitrolles carried a slip of paper from the 
Due in his boot as his credentials, and was 
allowed to name M. de Talleyrand ; but had nothing 
from that personage himself which could compro- 
mise him irrevocably with this mission. 

M. de Talleyrand saw, nevertheless, at that 
moment, that a new chief must, as a matter of 
course, be given to France, and he wished to be 
the person to decide who that chief should be, and 
under what sort of institutions the government 
should be assigned to him. 

he certainly would have spoken of had Napoleon himself done so. The 
Emperor’s reproaches were, according to Count Mol^ entirely confined 
to what he considered were M. de Talleyrand’s intrigues at that par- 
ticular time-intrigues which were not, however, then further advanced 
than in clearing away the obstacles which might interfere with his 
defection, if Napoleon was ultimately defeated. 
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Still, Ms commumcations "witli tlie Bourbons 
were, I believe, merely indirect. Many of their 
partisans were his relatives and friends. He said 
obliging things of Louis XYIII. to them, and 
he received obliging messages in return; but he 
did not positively adopt their cause; in fact, it 
seems doubtful whether he did not for a certain 
time hesitate between the ancient race, and the Due 
de Eeichstadt with a council of regency, in which 
he was to have had a place. At all events, he kept 
the minister of police, according to Savary’s own 
account, alive to the Royalist movements in the 
south. It may even be said that he did not desert 
the Bonaparte dynasty till it deserted itself : for 
at the Council, assembled when the allies were 
approaching Paris to determine whether the 
Empress should remain in the capital or quit it, 
he advised her stay in the strongest manner, 
saying it was the best, if hot the only, means, of 
preserving the dynasty, and he did not cease 
urging this opinion until Joseph Bonaparte pro- 
duced a letter from his brother, stating that in such 
a case as that under consideration Marie-Louise 
should retire into the provinces. It was then 
that, on leaving the council chamber, he said to 
Savary : 
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* “ Here, then, is the end of all this. Is not that 
also your opinion? we lose the rubber with a 
fair game. But see where the stupidity of a few 
ignorant men, who exercise with perseverance an 
influence of every day, ends by carrying one. 
In truth, the Emperor is much to be pitied, and y et 
nobody will pity him ; for his obstinacy in holding 
to those whom he has listened to, has no reason- 
able motive ; it is- only a weakness which cannot 
be conceived in such a man. What a fall in 
history ! To give his name to adventures, instead 
of giving it to his age ! When I think of this, I 
cannot help being grieved. And now what shall 
I do ? It does not suit every one to be crushed 
under the ruins of the edifice that is to be over- 
thrown. Well, we shall see what will happen ! 


* “ Eh hien ! voila done la fin de tout ceci N’est-ce pas aussi votre 
opinion? Ma foi! e’esfc perdre une partie a beau jeu. Yoyez mi pen 
oil niene la sottise de quelques ignorants qui exerceTit avec perseverance 
line infiuence de chaque jour. Pardieu 1 FEmpereiir est bien k plaindre, 
et on ne ie plaindra pas, parce que son obstlnation a garder son entourage 
n’a pas de motif raisonable ; ce n’est que de la faiblesse qui ne se com- 
prend pas dans un bomme tel que lui. Voyez, monsieur, quelle chute 
dans rhistoire ! Bonner son nom a des aventures au lieu de le donner 
k son sikclel Quand je pense a cela je ne puis m’emp^cher d’en geinir. 
Maintenant quel parti prendre? II ne convient pas a tout le mondc de 
so laisser engloutir sous les ruines dc cet ddifice. Aliens, nous verron>s 
ce qui arrivera! 
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“ Tlie Emperor, instead of abusing me, would 
have done better in estimating at tbeir first value 
those who set him against me. He should have 
seen that friends of that kind are to be more 
dreaded than enemies. What would he say to 
another who let himself be reduced to the state 
in which he is now ? ” 

XIIL 

The observation that it did not suit every one 
to be overwhelmed under the ruins of the govern- 
ment about to fall, applied, as it was intended to do 
by M. de Talleyrand, to himself. The part, how- 
ever, he had to play was still a difficult one ; 
desirous to remain in Paris in order to treat with 
the allies, he was ordered, as a member of the 
regency, to Blois. Nor was it merely because he 
feared that Napoleon might yet conquer, and 
punish his disobedience, that he disliked to resist 
his command ; there is a sense of decency in 

“ L’Empereiuvau lieu de me dire des injures, aiirait mieus fait de 
juger ceux qiii lui inspiraient des prtiventions ; il ailrait vu que^des 
amis comme ceux-la soiat plus a craindre que des ennemis. Que 
dirait-il d’un autre s’il s’etait laisse inettre dans cet ^tat ?” — Mmnoires 
du Buc de 
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public men whieli sometimes supplies the place 
of principle, and the vice-grand-elector wislied to 
avoid the appearance of deserting the cause which 
notwithstanding he had resolved to abandon. 

The expedient he adopted was a singular and 
characteristic one. His state carriage was ordered 
and packed for the journey : he set out in it with 
great pomp and ceremony, and found, according 
to an arrangement with Madame de Eemusat, her 
husband at the head of a body of the National 
G-uard at the harrier, who stopped him, declared 
he should remain in the capital, and conducted him 
back to his hotel, in the Rue St. Florentin, in 
which he had soon the honour of receiving the 
Emperor Alexander. 

The success of the campaign had been so rapid, 
the march to Paris so bold, the name of Napoleon 
and the valour of the French army were still so 
formidable, that the Emperor of the Eussias was 
almost surprised at the situation in which he found 
himself, and desirous to escape from it by any 
peace that could be made safely, quickly, and with 
some chance of duration. Beyond this, he had no 
fixed idea. The re-establishment of the Bourbons, 
to which the English Glovernment inclined, seemed 
to him in some respects dangerous, . as well on 
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aceotmt of the long absence of these princes from 
France, as from their individual character and the 
prejudices of their personal adherents. To a treaty 
with Napoleon he had also reasonable objection. 
Some intermediate plan was the one perhaps most 
present to his mind ; a regency with Marie-Louise, 
a substitution of Bernadotte for Bonaparte ; but 
all plans of this sort were vague, and to be tested 
by the principle of establishing things in the 
manner most satisfactory to Europe, and least 
hateful to France. 

Universal opinion pointed out M. de Talleyrand 
as the person not only most able to form, but most 
able to carry out at once, whatever plan was best 
suited to the emergency. This is why, on arriving 
at Paris, the Emperor took up his abode at M. de 
Talleyrand’s house, Rue St. Florentin, where he 
held, under the auspices of his host, a sort of 
meeting or council which determined the destiny 
of France. 

XIV. 

Among various relations concerning this council 
is that of M. Bourrienne, and if we are to believe 
this witness of the proceedings he recounts, M. de 
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Talleyrand thus answered the Emperor’s suggestion 
as to the crown prince of Sweden, and pronounced 
on the various pretensions that had been suc- 
cessively brought forward : 

“ Sire, you may depend upon it, there are but 
two things possible, Bonaparte or Louis XVIII. 
I say Bonaparte ; but here the choice will not de- 
pend wholly on your Majesty, for you are not alone. 
If .we are to have a soldier, however, let it be 
Napoleon ; he is the first in the world. I repeat 
it, sire : Bonaparte or Louis XVIII. ; each repre- 
sents a party, any other merely an intrigue.” 

It was a positive opinion thus forcibly ex- 
pressed that, according to all accounts, decided 
the conqueror, who is said to have declared sub- 
sequently: : 

“When I arrived at Paris, I had no plan. I 
referred everything to Talleyrand; he had the 
family of Napoleon in one hand, and that of the 
Bourbons in the other ; I took what he gave 
me.” : 

The resolution not to treat with Napoleon or 
his family being thus taken, M. de Talleyrand 
engaged the Emperor of Eussia to make it known 
by a proclamation placarded on the walls of Paris, 
and the public read in every street that “ Les 
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sonverains allies ne traiteront plus ni avec Napo- 
leon Bonajparte ni avec aueun membre de sa 
famille.” 

But this was not all. M. de Talleyrand did not 
wish to escape from the despotism of Napoleon to 
fall under that of Louis XYIII. He counted 
little on royal gratitude, and it was as necessary 
for his own security, as for that of his country, that 
the passions of the emigration and the pride of 
the House of Bourbon should be kept in check 
by a constitution. Hence, at his instigation, the 
famous proclamation I refer to contained the fol- 
lowing sentence : “ Ils reconnaitront et garanti- 
ront la constitution que la nation fran^aise se 
donnera, et invitent par consequent le Senat a 
designer un gouvernement provisoire qui puisse 
pourvoir aux besoms de radministration ; il pre- 
parera la constitution qui conviendra au peuple 
fran9ais. Alexander. 31 mars 1814 .” 

In this manner the allies recognised the Senate 
as the representative of the French nation, and, as 
M. de Talleyrand had a predominant influence 
with the Senate, his victory seemed secure. 

This was on the 31 st March. But on the 30 th, 
late towards the night, and as Marmont and 

Mortier, having defended the heights of Paris 
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valiantly during the day, were quitting that city 
in virtue of a capitulation they had been compelled 
by the circumstances in which they found them- 
selves to sign, Napoleon, who had taken the 
advance of his army, arrived at the environs of 
his capital, and learnt from General Belliard, who 
was leaving it, what had occurred. With the 
view of collecting his troops, still on their march, 
at Fontainebleau, and gaining time for this pur- 
pose, he sent Caulincourt, who had represented 
him at Ohatillon, to the sovereigns, who were then 
masters of the situation, with orders to enter into 
feigned negotiations with them, on almost any 
terms. 

Now, though the Czar and the King of Prussia 
had pretty well resolved to have nothing further to 
do with Napoleon, and had stated that resolution in 
a pretty decided manner, there was disquietude in 
the neighbourhood of the great captain, who 
could rely on a military force, amounting, it was 
said, to 50,000, exclusive of the forces of Marmont 
and Mortier. The armies of Aiigereau and Soult 
also still existed at no immense distance. The 
lower class in Paris, who had more national senti- 
ments and less personal interests in jeopardy than 
, the upper, were, as it had been remarked in the 
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passage of the Russian and Prussian troops 
through Paris, moody and discontented ; a sha- 
dow of the former terror of Napoleon’s power 
still remained in the minds of many who had so 
long howed to his will, and were only half dis- 
posed to overthrow his authority. Negotiations, 
as Oaulincourt’s presence at Paris proved, would 
he attempted. 

There was no time then to he lost. On the 
1st April, M. de Talleyrand assembled the Senate 
under his presidence (for, as vice-president and 
grand dignitary of the Empire, this function legi- 
timately belonged to him). That body, surprised 
at its own povmr, and placing it readily in its 
president’s hands (who, alluding to Marie-Louise’s 
retreat, called on them to come to the aid of a 
government delaisse’’’), named, “ seajice tenmte,” 
a provisional government consisting, with M. de 
Talleyrand at its head, of five members. These 
persons represented illustrations in the Empire or 
the Constituante ; the Abh4 Montesquieu being the 
only decided Legitimist. 

At the same time the Senate, entirely partak- 
ing M.de Talleyrand’s ideas as to a constitution, 
engaged itself to form one within a few days. 

Nothing, however, was as yet said of the in- 
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tended exclusion of Napoleon and his family, noi 
of the approaching reign of the Bourhons. 

Many of the partisans of the latter were as much 

astonished as vexed at this omission. 

Still entertaining ideas which they had carried 
into a long exile, they could not even conceive 
what France, or the French Senate, or the allies, 
had to do with the disposal of the French govern- 
ment. Was not Louis XVIII. the next in blood 
to Louis XVI. ? Could there be a doubt that he 
was the only possible king, the unholy and auda- 
cious usurper having been defeated ? 

Did not the Cointe d’Artois, said the ladies of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, long to embrace his 
early associate, the Bishop of Autun ? 

M. de Talleyrand, with a smile slightly cynical, 
acknowledged the extreme happiness that this em- 
brace would give him ; but begged, half mysteri- 
ously, that it might be deferred for the present. 
He did not, however, think it expedient that the 
Senate should delay any longer confirming the act 
of the coalition as to Napoleon’s deposition ; and 
that assembly (exposing, as the motives of its 
conduct, a thousand grievances which it had been 
its previous duty to prevent), declared, as the 
Emperor Alexander had already declared, that 
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neither Napoleon nor his family should reign in 
France, and relieved the nation from its oath of 
allegiance. 

It named also a ministry composed of men suited 
for the occasion, and thus assumed provisionally all 
the attributes of government. 

In the meantime the deposed Emperor, still at 
Fontainebleau, with an energy which misfortune 
had not abated, was counting his gathering forces, 
studying the position of his foes, and forming the 
plan for a final and desperate effort, which con- 
sisted in defeating one of the three divisions of 
the enemy, which was on the left bank of the 
Seine, and following it in its flight into the streets 
of Paris, where, amidst the general confusion, he 
felt certain of an easy victory, even if amongst the 
blazing ruins of the imperial city. 

With him losses that led to success were not 
calculated : and though he should have preferred 
victory on other terms, he was perfectly willing 
to take it as he could get it. At least, this 
was said, and the intention attributed to him, 
and which he did not deny, having been pro- 
mulgated before it was executed, shattered the 
remaining fidelity of his superior officers. He 
could not understand their timorous scruples ; nor 
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they his desperate resolves. A n altercation ensued, 
and, rendered hold by despair, the marshals ventured 
to urge his abdication in favour of his son. He fore- 
saw the futility of this proposition, but was never- 
theless induced to accede to it, partly in order to 
show the idleness of the hopes which his unwelcome 
counsellors affected to cherish, partly in order to 
get rid of their presence, which left him free, as he 
thought, to execute his original projects, should he 
determine on doing so. 

Ney, Macdonald, together with Oaulincourt, who 
had rejoined the Emperor on the 2nd of April, 
and communicated the inelEcaey of his previous 
mission, were sent then to the allied sovereigns ; 
they were to enumerate their remaining forces, 
protest as to their unwavering fidelity to that 
family, the fortunes of which they had so long 
followed — declare resolutely against the legitimate 
princes, whom they considered strangers to their 
epoch ; and state, with firmness, their resolve to 
conquer or perish by the side of their ancient 
master, if this, the last proposal they could make 
in his name, were rejected. 

They carried with them Marmont, at the head 
of the important division of Bonaparte’s army 
stationed on the Essonne, and commanding the 
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position of Fontainebleau. This general, though 
the one most favoured by Napoleon, had neverthe- 
less already entered into a capitulation with the 
Austrian general ; but urged by his brother mar- 
shals, to whom he confessed his treason, to retract 
his engagements, he did soy and ordering those 
oflScers under his command, and who had been 
acquainted with his designs, to remain quiet till his 
return, accompanied Ney and Macdonald to Paris, 

The haughty bearing, the bold and vehement 
language, of men accustomed to command and 
conquer, and representing an army which had 
marched victoriously from Paris to Moscow, made 
an impression on the somewhat flexible Alexander. 
He did not accord nor deny their petition, and 
granted them another interview on the morrow, at 
which the King of Prussia was to be present. 
This one took place on the 5 th of April, at two in 
the morning, with himself alone. 

The straggle was yet undecided ; for the Em- 
peror of Russia was never very favourable, as I 
have said, to the Legitimists, and quite alone to 
the consideration of settling matters quietly with 
Bonaparte, who had arms in his hands, rather 
than with the Bourbons, who had not. M. de 
Talleyrand had again to exert himself, and with 

T 2 . 
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his easy, respectful, but self-confident maimer, to 
point out the feebleness and dishonour of which 
(though acting under feelings of the noblest gene- 
rosity) the Czar would be accused, if, after having 
compromised himself and his allies by what he had 
been doing during the last few days, he was at last 
to undo it. He added, as it is said, that he did 
not, in holding this language, consult his own 
interests, for it was probable that he should 
have a more durable position under the regency 
of Marie-Louise, if such a regency could be 
durable, than under that of the emigration, which 
it was much to be feared, from what was then 
passing (he wished to call the Emperor’s attention 
to the efforts which this party was at that very 
moment making against the publication of a con- 
stitution), would, ere long, become more power- 
ful and more forgetful than could be desired. 
“ Pardon my observations, Sir,” he continued — 
“ others are uneasy, but I am not — for I know full 
well that a sovereign at the head of a valorous 
army is not likely to admit the dictation of a 
few oflScers of a hostile force, more particularly 
when they represent the very principle of con- 
stant war which the French nation repudiates, 
and which has armed the allies.” 
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Botli the Emperor Alexander (whose transitory 
emotion soon passed away) and the King of 
Prussia received the marshals on the following 
day, nnder the impressions that M. de Talleyrand’s 
remarks and their own considerate judgment pro- 
duced ; and the refusal to treat on any basis that 
gave the government of France to Napoleon or 
his family, was clearly but courteously pronounced. 
The marshals were persisting in their representa- 
tions, when a Eussian officer, who had just entered 
the room, whispered something into Alexander’s 
ear : it was the intelligence that the division of 
Marshal Marmont had quitted • its post ; an accident 
produced by the officers, to whom he had confided 
his troops, having fancied that their intended 
treachery was discovered, and would he punished, 
unless immediately consummated. After such a 
defection, the moral power of the deputation, 
which could no longer speak in the name of 
the army, was gone; and all it attempted to 
procure was an honourable provision for the 
Emperor and the Empress, if the former ten- 
dered an immediate abdication. The advice of 
his generals, who accepted these poor con- 
ditions, left their commander no alternative but 
submission, for his government was a military 
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macMne, of which the main instrument now broke 
in his hands. 

On the 6th, the Senate framed a constitution, 
which, on the 8th, was puhhshed, creating a con- 
stitutional monarchy, with two chambers, and 
conferring the throne of Prance on Louis XVIII: 
if he accepted that constitution. On the 11th was 
signed a treaty by which Marie-Louise and her son 
received the principality of Parma, and Xapoleon 
the sovereignty of Elba, a small island on the 
coast of Italy, where it was presumed that a man, 
still in the prime of life and with the most restless 
spirit that ever heat in human bosom, would re- 
main (juiet and contented in the sight of empires 
he had won and lost. 
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Comte d’ Artois, Lieutenant-General of France.— -Treaty of the 23rd of 
April for the evacuation of France.— Louis XVIII., contrary to M. de 
Talleyrand’s advice, refuses to accept the crown with a constitution as 
the gift of the nation ; hut, agreeing to the first as a right, grants the 
second.—- Forms his government of discordant materials, naming M. de 
Talleyrand, of whom his distrust and jealousy soon appear, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. — Reactionary spirit of the £migr4 party and Comte 
d’ Artois.— Treaty of Paris. — M, de Talleyrand then goes to Vienna, 
and, in the course of negotiations there, contrives to make a separate 
treaty with Austria and Great Britain, and thus to break up solidarity 
of the alliance against France.— Bonaparte escapes from Elba.— New 
treaty against Napoleon ; not clear as to its intentions, but appearing as 
renewal of Treaty of Paris.— Bourbons go to Ghent. — Bonaparte in- 
stallod at the Tuileries. — M, de Talleyrand goes to Carlsbad. — Prince 
Metternich intrigues with Fouche for Napoleon’s deposition in favour 
of the regency of his wife ; does not succeed.— The Allies again take 
up Louis XVIII.— M. de Talleyrand goes to Ghent. — At first ill 
received. — Lectures the Bourbons, — ^Is again made Minister. — Opposed 
by Royalist party and the Emperor of Russia ; feebly supported by 
us ; abandoned by Louis XVIIT. — Resigns. 
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Paet V. 

PROM THE PALIi OF THE EMPEBOR HAPOLEOH, IN 1814, TO THE END OF 
M. DE TALLEYBANE’s AEMtNISTRATIOH, IE SEPTEMBER, 1815. 


I. 

Such for the moment was the end of the long 
struggle which M, de Talleyrand had main- 
tained with a man superior to all others in the 
power of his faculties; but who, owing to certain 
faults, which were perhaps inseparable from the 
haughty and imaginative nature of those faculties, 
was finally vanquished by the patience, moderation, 
and tact of afi adversary of far inferior genius, 
whose hostility he had, by a singular instinct, 
dreaded, and, by an unaccountable carelessness, 
provoked. 

I have said that when M. de Talleyrand first 
attached himself to the destinies of Napoleon, he 
expected from him— first, his own advancement ; 
secondly, the advancement of French interests. 

He followed Napoleon, then, obsequiously up to 
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the period at which he foresaw clearly that the 
policy of that personage was beginning to be such 
as would neither profit an intelligent adherent nor 
a durable empire. 

It cannot be said, however, that in separating 
himself from this policy, after the treaty of Tilsit, 
he left his sovereign in a moment of adversity, 
France never appeared to people in general so 
great, nor its ruler so stable, as at that epoch. It 
was not at the moment of any evident decline in 
either, but at a moment when to a keen observer 
there was visible a tendency which if pursued would, 
a little sooner or a little later, plunge both into 
inextricable calamities, that the Prince de Benevent 
detached himself quietly from the chariot that bore 
the great soldier’s fortunes. 

Even then he did little more than express with 
moderation the convictions he felt ; and indeed his 
opposition when most provoked was never against 
the individual whom he had served, but against 
the system that individual was blindly pursuing. 
As the horizon grew darker, he neither shrank 
from giving his advice, which events proved inva- 
riably to be just, nor refused his services, if they 
were allowed the necessary means of being useful. 
His infidelity up to the last consisted in giving 
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counsel tliat was rejected, and taking measures with 
much reserve for preserTing himself and his country 
in some degree frooa the fate that was preparing 
for its ruler. For was it until Napoleon and 
the nation became two distinct things, and it 
appeared rteeessarj to destroy the one in order 
to save the other, tliat it can be said that M. de 
Talleyrand conspired against the man, who, it 
must be added, newer asked for heartfelt devo- 
tion in exacting hlind obedience. 

There was notbing on earth, in fact, which Napo- 
leon himself would, not have sacrificed, and did not 
unscrnpulously saerifice, to promote his own objects. 
He said, and E believe thought, that these were the 
happiness and glory of Trance. Behind his selfish- 
ness there was, all nonst admit, a great and noble 
idea ; but those wlio felt sure that he was mistaken 
were not bound to subject their notions of patriotism 
to his : M. de'Tallejrand had not been his creature, 
nor raised up from th e dust by him. He had been 
a distinguished and eminent man before General 
Bonaparte’s career had commenced, and it is hardly 
fair to talk of his treachery to a man, who had 
of late years wearied him with affronts, — when 
the most intimate of that man’s favourites 
(Marshal Berfchier^ told Louis XVIII. at the 
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commencement of tlie Restoration, “ that France 
had groaned for twenty-five years under the 
weight of misfortunes that only disappeared at 
the sight of its legitimate sovereign.” 

The principal if not the only question at issue 
concerning M. de Talleyrand in these affairs is. 
Whether the advice to place Louis XVIII. on the 
French throne was good or bad advice? What 
other candidates were there ? Bonaparte van- 
quished was out of the question. He had not 
only become odious to M. de Talleyrand; he was 
equally so to all Europe and to all France,— the 
broken fragments of his army excepted. ^ ^ 

There was something to say in favour of a re- 
gency with Marie-Louise ; but her husband himself 
deckred at Fontainebleau that she was incapable of 
acting for herself. If Napoleon was in a situation 
to direct her, the government was evidently still 
Napoleon’s. If she was placed in the hands of 
the marshals, the exchange was that of a mili- 
tary empire with order and a redoubtable 
chief, for a military empire with confusion and 

without a chief; Marie-Louise was, moreover, out 
of Paris. 

Had she remained at Paris, had Bonaparte 
penahed on the field of battle, or been placed any- 
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where in secure guardianship, the daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria, assisted and controlled hy four 
or five men of eminence, moderation, and capacity, 
whom the allies could have joined to her, might 
have been a possibility more compatible perhaps 
with the epoch than the half-forgotten inheritor 
of the crown of Louis XVI. ; hut when the choice 
was to he made, this combination had gone by. 

Then there was the House of Orleans. But this 
younger branch of the Bourbon family was person- 
ally almost as unknown to France as the elder one. 
The name that connected it with the Revolution 
was not popular, on the other hand, even with the 
revolutionists. A mere soldier put on Napoleon’s 
throne by foreigners was an evident humiliation to 
the French people. Louis XVIII., therefore, really 
seems the only person at the moment who could 
carry with him to the vacant place any dignity, and 
represent there, as M. de Talleyrand said, any 
principle. 

This prince in early life had been supposed favour- 
able to constitutional government. His residence of 
late years had been in a constitutional country. He 
had never been remarkable for the strength of his 
personal attachments, and .he had, moreover, in his 
character, or at least in his manner, a certain 
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autliority, wbicTi rendered it probable that he would 
beep in order the more zealous of his partisans. 

Thus, it seemed likely that be would frankly 
accept such a government as England possessed 
and France bad desired in 1789, to the opinions of 
which period the more thinking portions of the 
French nation still looked back with, respect. 

Risks had to be run, whatever resolution might , 
be taken ; hut risks in critical times have always 
to be run, and a man of action can only choose 
the least dangerous. 

II. 

At all events, having deliberately adopted the 
legitimate monarchy with a constitution, there 
can he no doubt as to M. de Talleyrand having 
followed up this idea, amidst immense difficulties, 
with great boldness and dexterity. The task, 
however, so far as it depended on his skill, tact, 
and activity, was now nearly over; and its ultimate 
success was about to be confided to those who were 
to reap the fruits of his efforts. It will have been 
seen, by what I have said of the constitution 
voted by the Senate, that Louis XTIII.was named 
King conditionally on his accepting a constitu- 
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tion ; a clause against which the Royalists had 
revolted. 

The Comte d’ Artois, at that time out of Paris 
and in no recognised position, insisted on appear- 
ing in the capital ; and, Napoleon having abdicated 
on the 11th, executed his intention on the 12th, 
assuming the title of “ Lieutenant-general of the 
Kingdom,” a title which he pretended to have 
received from his brother, but which his brother, 
it appears, had never given him. 

Nothing could be more awkward than the 
position thus created : Louis XVIII. was not yet 
sovereign by any national act ; and yet the Comte 
d’ Artois pretended that he was invested with royal 
authority by Louis XVIII. • 

To establish as a right the Bourbon monarchy, 
was by no means the intention of those who had 
called back the Bourbon family : and yet they had 
so compromised themselves to the Bourbon cause, 
that it was no easy matter to recede from the 
ground they stood upon. The resolution to be 
taken had to be immediate. Should the existing 
authorities assist at the Corate d’ Artois’ entry or 
not? M. de Talleyrand and the provisional 
government did assist, for their abstinence would 
have been a scandal; the Senate did not assist, 
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for its presence woiild have stultified its previous 
decisions. 

I am led to insert an animated account of this 
entry, not only because it is painted with the 
colpuring of an eye-witness ; but because it gives 
an amusing description of the concoction of a cele- 
brated hon me#, which was not Avithout its effect on 
the early popularity of the prince to whom it was 
attributed. 

* “N'ext morning (12th of April), we marched 
out to meet the prince. It was one of those lovely 
days of early spring which are so delightful in the 
climate of Paris, The sun was shining with all 
its splendour, and on every side the tender buds 
were sprouting under the influence of its subdued 
and genial warmth. There were flowers already 
half blown, and the soft green was just beginning 
to peep from the trees, while the spring notes 
of birds, the joyous expression of every face, our 
march enlivened by the dear old tune of good 

‘Le lendemain, 12 avril, on se mit en marclie pour aller au-devant 
de Monsieur. Le temps dtait admirable ; o’dtait un de ees premiers 
Jours du printemps, ravissants sous la ternpdrature de Paris, oil le soleil 
brille de tout son dckt, et ne distribue qu’une cbaleur douce aux -ermes 
en%re tendres qui sourdissent de toutes parts. Quelques fleurs ddik 
entrouvertes, nn vert tendre qui commenfait a poindre sur les arbres 
le cbant des oiseaux printaniers, Pair de joie rdpandu sur les figures, et 
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King Henry, all served to mark out this day as a 
festival of Hope. There was little order in our 
ranks, but many shed tears. As soon as Monsieur 
was in sight, M. de Talleyrand advanced to wel- 

i come him, and, leaning against the prince’s horse 

with that indolent grace, which the weakness of 
. his legs excused, he paid him a short compli- 
ment, remarkable for its delicacy and good taste. 
Feeling that Frenchmen were pressing him on all 

I sides, the prince was too affected to make him 

a reply, but said with a voice stifled by sobs, 
‘ Monsieur de Talleyrand, gentlemen. — Thank you 
—I am too happy — Let us proceed, let us proceed 

i'' ‘ 

;> — I am too happy !’ 

I “Since then, we have heard the same prince reply 

I to speeches with presence of mind and effect ; but, to 



le vieiix refrain du bon Henri qiii marqnait la marcbe, avaient signald 
cette entree comme la f^te de rEsp<5rance. II j r^gnait pen d’ordre, 
mais on y repandait des larmes. Dfes qn’on vit paraitre le prince, 
M. de Talleyrand alia I, sa rencontre, et en s’appuyant. sur le cheval dn 
prince, avec la grtce nonclialante qn’antorise la faiblesse de ses jambes, 
il hii debita nn compliment en qnatre lignes, frapp6 an coin d’une sen- 
sibilite exquise. _ Le prince, qni, de tontes parts se sentait pressd par des 
Fran^ais, dtait’ trop dmu pour pouvoir rdpondre; il dit, d’une voix 
dtoiiff^e par les sanglots : ‘ Monsieur de Talleyrand, Messieurs, je vous 
remercie; je suis trop heiirenx. Marcbons, marcbons, je suis trop 
henrenx P ■ 

“Hous avons entendu depuis, le mime prince rdpondre avec de la 

YOL. L U 
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those who saw and heard him the day of his entry 
into Paris, he has never been so eloquent as on that 
occasion. We now proceeded in the direction of 
Notre-Dame, according to the old custom of going, 
after every joyful event, to the most venerable 
church of Paris, in order to offer solemnly to Grod the 
grateful homage of the French nation. The proces- 
sion was principally composed of National Guards, 
but it also contained Russian, Prussian, Austrian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese officers, and the prince at 
their head appeared like an angel of peace descended 
into the midst of the great European family. From 
the BarriA’e de Bondy to the Parvis Notre-Barae, 
faces beaming with joy were seen af every window. 
The streets were crowded with people who pressed 
round the prince with shouts of applause. It was 


presence cVesjirit et du Lonlieiir anx harangues qii’on Ini faisait, mais, 
pour ceiix qiii Tout vu et qni Font entendu a sou entree a Paris, il ue 
fut jamais aussi Eloquent qne ce jour-la. Le cortdge se mit en marche 
pour Notre-Dame, suivant I’antique usage d’aller porter a Dieu, dans la 
premiere dglise de Paris, les hommages solennols dcs Fran^ais pour 
chaque (ivenement heureux. La garde nationale formait le fond dn 
cortdge, raais il se composait aussi d’officicrs russes, prussiens, autri- 
chieiis, espagnols, portugais, a la tete desquels le prince apparaissait 
coinme uii ange de paix descendu an milieu de la grande hrmille euro- 
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difficult foP him to advance in. the midst of such 
general enthusiasm, but -when some one attempted 
to clear the way by removing this j)leasing im- 
pediment, he exclaimed, ‘ ISTever mind, sir, never 
mind, we have plenty of time before us.’ Thus 
was the prince borne along to Notre-Dame, if I 
may be allowed the expression, on the hearts of 
Frenchmen. After entering the sanctuary, Avhen 
he cast himself down before the altar, which had 
received during so many centuries the prayers of 
his fathers, a vivid ray of light fell upon his coun- 
tenance, and made it appear almost heavenly. He 
prayed fervently, and we all did the same. The 
tears trickled down our cheeks, and they escaped 
from the eyes even of the foreigners. Oh ! how 
sincerely, how fervently was each verse of the 


applaiidissements et de ses cris. A peine pouvait-il avancer au milieu de 
rivresse generale, et il rdpoiidit a qiielqu’iin qui voulait ecarter de si 
donees entraves: ‘Laissez, ironsieur, laissez, j’arriverai toujours trop 
tot.’ 

OVhst ainsi quo. lo prince fiit, s’il egt pennis de le dire, portd jus- 
qu’a Xotre-Damc sur les coenrs des Fran^ais ; et a son entrde dans le 
sanctuaire, lorsqn’il se prostenia aux pieds de Tan tel, qui avait, dnrant 
tant de siecles, recu les pri^jres de ses peres, im rayon de lumiere tii^s- 
vivo vint frapper sur sa figure et lui imprima je ne sais quoi de cdleste. 
II priait avec ardeur ; tons priaient avec lui. . Des larmes moiiillaient 
nos yeiix ; ii en echappait aiix etrangers eux-m^mes. Oh] avec quelle 
v^rit6, avec quelle ardeur, chaque strophe de Thymne de la reconnais- 
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hymn of gratitude upraised to Heaven ! When the 
ceremony was concluded, several of the prince’s 
old servants, who had bewailed his absence during 
thirty years, came to embrace his knees, and he 
raised them up with that heart-sprung grace 
so touching and so natural to him. The return 
from Notre-Dame to the Tuileries was no less ani- 
mated and happy ; and when he had reached the 
court of the palace, the prince dismounted, and 
turning to the National Gruard, addressed them in a 
speech perfectly suited to the occasion. He shook 
hands with several of the officers and men, beg- 
ging them to remember this happy day, and pro- 
testing that he himself would never forget it. I 
ordered the palace doors to be opened for the 
prince, and had ■ the 'honour of showing him into 
the wing which he was to inhabit. 
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“ I asked him to give me his orders for the rest 
of the day, and to tell me the hour at which I 
should present myself the next morning. He 
seemed to hesitate, whether he would dismiss or 
retain me. I thought I could perceive that this 
arose from kindly feeling, so I told him that I 
should be afraid of troubling him an instant longer_, 
as he must be fatigued, and it was to me that he 
replied, ‘ How can I possibly be fatigued ? This is 
the only happy day I have enjoyed for thirty years. 
Ah ! sir, what a delightful day I Say that I am 
pleased and satisfied with everybody. These are 
my orders for to-day. To-morrow mornings at 
nine o’clock.’ 

“ After leaving the prince, I resumed my usual 
occupation, and quitted it at about eleven o’clock in 
the evening, to go to M. de Talleyrand’s. I found 

“ Je liii demandai ses ordres pour le reste de la jourude, et I’heure 
k la<iuelle je devais me pre'senter le lendeniain pour le travail. Le 
prince paraissait hdsiter s’il me laisserait partir ou me retiendrait. Je 
crus m’aperoevoir que c’dtait indulgence de sa part, et je lui dis qua je 
craindrais de I’occuper une minute de plus, parce que je le supposais 
fatigue, et c’est k moi qu’il rdpoudit:—* Comment voulez-vous que je 
sois fatigud ? O’est le seiil jour de bonlietir que j’ai goute depuis trente 
ans. Ah ! monsiettr, quelle belle journe'e ! Dites que je suis heureux 
et satiafait de tout le monde. Voilk mes ordres pour aujourd’hui— k 
demain, k neuf heures du matin.’ 

“ En quittant le prince, je repris mon travail ordinaire et je le quittai 
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him discussing the events of the past day -with 
MM. Pasquier, Dupont de Nemours, and Angles. 
They all agreed that it had been a complete suc- 
cess. M. de Talleyrand reminded us that an article 
would have to be written for the Monitmr. Dupont 
offered to do it. ‘No, no,’ replied M. de Talley- 
rand, ‘ you would make it too poetical ; I know you 
well : Beugnot will do for that; I dare say that he 
will step into the library, and knock us off an article 
in a moment.’ 

“ I sat down to my work, which was not very diffi- 
cult; but when the prince’s answer to M.de Talley- 
rand had to be mentioned, I did not know what to 
do. A few words, springing from a deep emotion, 
make effect by the manner in which they are spoken, 
and by the presence of the objects which have sug- 


sur Icks onze heures da soir pour aller chez M. de Talleyrand. Je le 
trouvai s’entrctenant de la journee avec MM. Pascxuier, Dupont de 
Kemours, et Angles. On s’accordait a la trouver parfaite. M. de 
Talleyrand rappela qu’il fallait un article au Moniteihr, Dupont s’offrit 
do le faire. * Kon pas/ reprit M, de Talleyrand, ‘ 70 us y mettriez de la 
poesie; je vous connais. Beugnot suffit pour cela ; qu’il passe dans la 
l)ibUothk]ue et qu’il broclie bien vite un article pour que nous I’en- 
voyions a Bauvo,’ 

“ Je mo ixiets a la besogne qui n’dtait pas fort dpineuse, mais par- 
venu a la mention de la rdponse du prince a M. de Talleyrand, j’y 
Buis embarrassd. Quelques mots ecbnppds a un sentiment profond 
produisent delWet par leton dont ils sent prononeds, par la presence 
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gested them; but, 'when they have to be reproduced 
on paper, stripped of these accompaniments, they 
remain cold, and it is very lucky if they are not 
ridiculous. I returned to M. de Talleyrand, and 
informed him of the difficulty. ‘ Let us see,’ he 
answered, ‘ what Monsieur did say ; I did not catch 
much; he appeared to me to be affected, and very 
anxious to continue his journey ; but, if what he 
said does not suit you, invent an answer for him.’ 
‘ But how can I make a speech that Monsieur never 
pronounced?’ ‘There is no difficulty about that; 
make it good, suitable to the person and to the 
occasion, and I promise you that Monsieur will 
accept it, and so well, that in two days he will 
believe he made it himself; and he will have made 
it himself; you will no longer have had anything 


des objets qui les ont provoques, mais quand il s’agit de les traduire sur 
le papier, ddpouille's de ces entours, ils ne sent plus que froids, et trop 
heureux s’ils ne sent pas ridicules. Je reviens a M. de Tallej'rand, et 
je lui fais part de la difEculte. — ‘Voyons,’ me r4pondit-il, ‘qu’a dit 
Monsieur 1 Je n’ai pas entendu grand’ebose; il me paraissait dmu et 
fort curieux de continuer sa route ; mais si ce qu’il a dit ne vous 
convient pas, faites-lui une reponse.’ ‘ Mais comment I'aire un discours 
que Mcmsieiir n’a pas tenu?’ ‘ La difficulty n’est pas la : faites-le bon, 
conyenable a la personne et au moment, et je vous promets que Monsieur 
Tacceptera, et si bien, qu’au bout de deux jours il croira Tavoir fait, et il 
Taura fait; vous n’y serez plus pour rien.’ A la bonne beure ! Je 
rentre, j’essaye une premiere version, et je Tapporte k la censure. ‘ Ce 
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to do with it.’ Capital ! I returned and attempted 
my first version, and brought it to he approved. 
‘ That won’t "do,’ said M, de Talleyrand, ‘ Monsieur 
never makes antitheses, nor does he use the slightest 
rhetorical flourish. Be brief, he plain, and say 
what is best suited to the speaker and to his au- 
dience : that’s all.’ ‘ It seems to me,’ replied M. 
Pasquier, ‘that what is troubling a good many 
minds, is the fear of changes, which would he 
brought about by the return of the princes of the 
house of Bourbon ; that point would perhaps have 
to be touched, hut delicately.’ ‘ Good ! and I also 
recommend it to you,’ said M. de Talleyrand. ‘ I 
attempt a new version, and am sent hack a second 
time, for having made it too long and too elaborate. 
At last I am delivered of the one inserted in the 


n’est pas cela,’ dit M. de Talleyrand, ‘Monsieur ne felt pas d’antitheses et 
pas la plus petite fleur de rh^toriqiie. Soyez court, soyez simple, et 
dites ce qm convient daTantage k celui qui parle et a oeux qui dooutent ; 
voilk tout.’ ‘II me semUe,’ reprit ¥. Pasquier, ‘ que ce qui agite bon 
nombre d’esprits est la crainte des changements que doit occasionnor le 
retour des princes de la maison de Bourbon ; il faudrait peut-Stre toucher 
ce point, mais ayeo ddlicatesse.’ ‘ Bien ! et je le recommande,’ dit M. de 
alleyrand. ‘ J’essaye une nouyelle yersion et je suis renyoyd une 
^de^fois, parce que j’ai dtd trop long et que le style est apprdte. 

. Enan j accouche de oelle qui est au Mmiteur, et ok je fais dire au 
pnnoe^: « Plus de diyisions : la paix et la Prance ; je la revois enfin i et 
nen uy est changd, si ce u’est qu’il s’y trouye un Pranpais de plus.’” 
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Moniteur, in wtich I make the prince say, “No 
more discord ; Peace and France ; at last I revisit 
my native land ; nothing is changed, except it be 
that there is one Frenchman the more.” ’ ‘ This time 
I give in!’ exclaimed the great censor. ‘That is 
what Monsieur said, and I answer for it having been 
pronounced by him ; you need not trouble yourself 
any longer.’ And in fact the speech turned out a 
regular success : the newspapers took it up as a 
lucky hit; it was also repeated as an engagement 
taken by the prince ; and the expression, ‘ One 
Frenchman more? became the necessary password 
of the harangues, which began to pour in from all 
quarters. The prince did not disdain commenting 
upon it in his answers : and M. de Talleyrand’s 
prophecy was fully accomplished.” 


* Pour cette fois je me rends !' reprit enfin le grand censeur, ‘c’esfc Men 
la le discours de Monsieur^ et je vous repOnds que c’est lui qui Pa fait ; 
vous pouvez etre tranquil le a present.’ Et en effet le mot fit fortune : 
les journaux s’en empar^rent comme d’un k propos heureux ; on le repro- 
duisit aussi comme un engagement pris par le prince, et le mot, ^ un 
Frangais de plus V devint le passeport obligd des harangues qui yinrent 
pleuvoir de toutes parts. Le prince ne dMaigna pas de le commenter 
dans ses r^ponses, et la prophdtie de M. de Talleyrand fut completement 
r^alisde.”' 
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HI. 

The just described spectacle was gay, but it was 
on the surface of things. Deeper seated was the 
danger I have referred to. The Senate had neither 
gone to meet the Comte d’ Artois nor attended the 
Te Deum. It might be said that the members of 
the provisional government had done so ; hut the 
absence of the Senate was, notwithstanding, re- 
marked. It was determined not to leave things 
uncertain, and to have a clear understanding as to 
whether the Comte d’ Artois meant to desjDise the 
national authorities, dr to submit to them. This 
question had to be brought to issue with the least 
possible delay. 

^ The 13th and 14th of April were spent in nego- 
tiations. Napoleon was still in France. Two 

armies had not yet given in their adhesion to the 
new order of things. 

The allies had solemnly declared that the French 
government should be one chosen by the Senate, 
and not one chosen by Louis XVIII. ' 

It took, nevertheless, all M. de Talleyrand’s tact 
and patience to get the Comte d’Artois and the 
zealots of his party to act with ordinary prudence. 
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An arrangement was at last arrived at in tliis 
manner : 

The Senate, professing to know that constitu- 
tional principles animated the heart of the Comte 
d’ Artois, offered him the Lieutenant-generalship of 
France. 

The Comte d’ Artois accepted the post, saying that 
though he could not take upon himself to sanction 
the constitution of the Senate, with which he was 
acquainted, but which had to be considered by the 
King, he nevertheless felt sure that he could safely 
affirm, that his Majesty would accept the principal 
features in it.* 

The government was thus installed until the 

^ Page 41, du QonsulaL — A Imit heures du soir le Senat se 
prfeita aiix Tuileries, ayant en tete son president, M. de Talleyrand. 
Oe personnage si bien fait pour les representations oti il fallait temperer 
la fermetd par tine exquise politesse, s’approcba du Prince, et selon sa 
coutume s’appuyant sur une canne, la tete penchee sur Fepaule, liit un 
discours a la fois fier et adroit, dans lequel il expliquait la conduite du 
Sdnat sans I’excuser, car elle n’avait pas besoin d’excuse. 

Le Senat,’ disait-il, ‘ a provoqud le retour de votre auguste maison 
au trone de France. Trop instruit par le prdsent et le passd, il ddsire avec 
la nation affermir pour jamais Fautorite royale sur une juste division 
des pouvoirs, et sur la liberty publique, settles garanties du bonlaeur et 
des interets de tons. 

‘‘ ‘ Le Seliat, persuade que les prinoipes de la constitution nouvelle sont 
dans votre coeur, volts ddiere, par le ddcret que j’ai Fbonneiir de voits 
presenter le titre de lieutenant-gdneral du royaume jusqu’a Farrivde du 
Hot, votre auguste frere. Notre respectueiise confiance ne pent mieux 
bonorer Fantique loyantd qiii vous fut transmise par vos anc^tres. 
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arrival of Louis XYIII. ; and on the 23rd, M. de 
Talleyrand signed, under his royal highness’s 
authority, the treaty which obliged the foreign 
armies to quit France, and the French troops 
to quit the fortresses out of France which they still 
held. 


‘“ MonseigMur, le S&at, en ces moments d’alWgresse publique 
obhgd de rester en apparence plus oalme sur la limite de ses devoirs’ 
nen est pas moms pdnetrd des sentiments universels. Votre Altesse 
Eoyale lira dans nos coeurs a travers la retenue meme de noti-e langage.’” 

M. de Talleyrand joignit a ces paroles- fermes et respeotueiises les 
protestations de devouement qui ^taient alors dans toutes les benches • 

1 y mit de moms la banalitd et la bassesse qui se rencontraient dans 
presque tontes. 

_ “Le Prince r^pondit par le texte de la d&laration convenue. ‘ Mes- 
sieurs dit-il, ‘ j’ai pris connaissance de I’acte constitutionnel qui rappelle 
am trdne de Prance le Eoi, mon auguste frem. Je n’ai point refu de lui 

i Z" ““ •> 

ses pnncipes, et je ne crains pas d'etre ddsavoud en assurant en son nom 
qu il en admettra les bases.’ 

“Apibscet engagement explicite, la declaration dnumdrait les bases 
e les-memes e’est-a-dire la division des pouvoirs, le partage du 
meat en re k Em et les Chambres, la responsabilitd des ministres le 

iciuelle, la liberty des ciiltes, I’mamovibilitd des luo-es le mninfiVn ^ 
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IT. 

The most urgent foreign question was thus 
settled ; but the permanent condition of internal 
affairs, tbongb the temporary arrangement I have 
been describing established something like a prin- 
ciple in favour of a constitution, still depended on 
the arrangements that might finally be made with 

Louis xvm. 

M. de Talleyrand, exceedingly anxious on this 
subject, had sent M. de Liancourt to the King, in 
the hope that his Majesty would listen and speak 
to his messenger confidentially. It was true that 
M. de Talleyrand was warned that the Due de 
Liancourt, who had belonged to the Revolution, 
would not he well received by the monarch of the 
Restoration, if a certain nobleman, M. de Blacas, 
was by his side. But the Prince de Benevent 
this idea du haut de sa grandeur. 

What ! the sovereign who owed him (M, de 
Talleyrand) his throne ; who was at once indolent 
and ambitious ; who knew nothing of the country 
in which he was to appear, a country in which he 
had no partisans who could guide him by their 
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counsels or aid him by their influence, and in 
which were still the sovereigns with whom M. de 
Talleyrand had been the confederate — would 
decline to receive a man of the first respecta- 
bility and the highest birth, universally beloved, 
because he had taken the same part that M. 
de Talleyrand himself had taken in the public 
affairs of former times, and this when the new 
sovereignty was to be founded on all parties and 
oj)inions, and have, moreover, a constitution 
for its basis ; the thing was impossible. M, de 
Talleyrand replied to the person who gave him 
this warning— 

“The King, you say, -will look back on the 
past, but Nature has placed the eyes of men in 
the front of their heads, in order that they may 
look forward^’ 

Undoubtedly, the warning referred to seemed 
absurd, but it was correctly given. M. de Liancourt 
saw “the certain M. (Ia i , 


Je sais tout cela mieux quo voos,’ rdpondit M. 
il ne faut pas qu’il en reste de trace dans I’esprit di 
ae I’ouWi soit patent qne j’ai oboisi le duo do Lian. 
ua du imys ; il y fait du bien a tout le monde, il es; 
au roi, at je vous proteste qu’il sera bien recu. Cc 
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In sending the particular person he had selected 
to Louis XYIII., M. de Talleyrand, had the 
idea of engaging the King at once with the 
party to which that person belonged, viz,, the 
moderate men of the early Eevolution : men who 
were, by opinion, in favour of constitutional 

par derriere, c’est de ce qiii est devant qii’il faut s'occnper, et il nons 
restera encore assez a faire. Mais cependantj si M. de Liancourt trouvaifc 
de la difficult^ h> approclier du Eoi? Car on s’accorde a dire qu’il esfc 
sous le joiig d’un M, de Blacas qui ne laisse aborder qiie ceiix qui Ini 
coiiviemient. Qidest-ce que ce Blacas? Je ne sais pas d’ou il vient 
et me soucie assez pen de la savoir. Nous allons entrer dans un rdginie 
constitutionnel oii le credit se mesurera sur la capacity. C’est par la 
tribune et par les aflaires que les hommes prendront desormais leur 
place, et se cliargera qui voudra d'dpier le moment du lever et de vider 
les pocbes du roi a son couclierd 

M. de Liancourt etait en effet parti, et partageant rillnsion de M. de 
Talleyrand il croyait aller reprendre sans difficult^ aupr^s du roi I’ex- 
ercice de son ancienne charge de maltre de la garderobe. Tons deux 
avaient notableinent conipte sans leur bote. M. de Liancourt ne vit 
point le roi, mais seulement M. de Blacas, qui le congedia avec la 
politesse fmide qui ne lui manque jamais. Le hasard me fit rencontrer 
M. de Liancourt an retour, et avant qu’il eut pu voir M. de Talleyrand, 
je lui dcmaiidai comment il avait dte re^u. Il me rdpondit : ‘Mai, trfes- 
mal, ou, ponr mieux dire, pas du tout. Il y a la im certain M. de 
Blacas qui garde les avenues et vous croyez bien que je ne me suis pas 
abaisse h bitter contre ; au reste, je crains fort que M. de Talleyrand 
n’ait donnd dans un piJsge : les princes vont nous revenir les m^mes que 
lorsqu’ils nous ont quittos.’ 

‘‘ Le roi nous fut luentdt annonce ; les affaires se pressaient les unes 
sur los autres de telle sorte qid^ peine Tinsucces de M. de Liancourt 
put efflcurer Tattention. 11 fallait, toutefois, qu’il eUt donn4 beancoup 
a penser a M. cle Talleyrand, car il n’en parlait a personne.” 
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he must compromise with that sovereign’s pre- 
judices and favourites. There were not as yet 
sufficient motives for a rupture. Circumstances 
would shortly develope themselves, and give many 
opportunities for a decided course. In the mean- 
time a policy of principle was to he sacrificed to a 
policy of dexterity. 

Had he been consulted, he would certainly not 
have counselled Louis XVIII., who made a sort of 
triumphal entry into London on the 20th, to have 
said he owed his crown to the Prince Regent; 
putting aside the Emperor Alexander, who was still 
in Paris, and the Senate and the Assembly, which 
were the only constituted organs at that time of 
the nation’s wishes, and the only authority which 
the French army and the French people would so 
easily have obeyed. But he met his Majesty at 
Compiegne, where Louis had determined to stay 
three or four days before entering Paris and fixing 
his ultimate resolves. The meeting would have 
been curious to witness. 

Both personages were perfect actors in their way, 
and each with a pretension to superiority, was deter- 
mined not to be subalternised by the other. Louis 
had acted the part of king for some years with the 
more care and punctiliousness because he was only 
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-king in name. Talleyrand had been accnstomed 
from bis yontb to the highest positions in society ; in 
later years he had been admitted into the intimacy 
of sovereigns, and been treated by them, if not on 
a footing of equality, with the highest respect; and 
he had just disposed of the fortunes of France. The 
descendant of kings meant to impose the sovereign 
on his powerful subject at once, with the airs of 
royalty for which he was famous. The bishop, 
noble, and diplomatist, was prepared to encounter 
these airs by the respectful well-bred nonchalance 
of a man of the world, who knew his own value ; 
and the natural but not obsequious deference of a 
great minister to a constitutional monarch. Neither 
probably said what he intended to say, or what con- 
temporaries have said for them ; but it is reported 
that Louis gaye M. de Talleyrand to understand 
that, in remaining tranquil and contented until 
Providence had placed the crown on his head, he 
had played the proper part of the prince and the 
philosopher, acting with far more dignity and 
wisdom than the bustling men of action who had 

been occupied during this time with their own ad- 
vancement. 

On the other hand, when his Majesty, wishing 
perhaps to e&ee the impression of obHPvx7«+;/^r.c! 
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that were not altogether complimentary, spoke 
in admiration of M. de Talleyrand’s abilities, 
and asked him how he had contrived, first to over- 
turn the Directory, and finally Bonaparte, M. de 
Talleyrand has the credit of having replied with a 
sort of naivete which, when it suited him, he could 
well assume : 

“Eeally, sire, I have done nothing for this: 
there is something inexplicable about me which 
brings ill luck on the governments that neglect 
me.”* 

Finally, as to essentials, the King appears, with- 
out entering much into details, to have given M. de 
Talleyrand to understand that France would have 
a constitution, and M. de Talleyrand the adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs. 

This was all that M. de Talleyrand now ex- 
pected. 

Nevertheless he tried, on a subsequent occasion, 
to persuade the legitimate monarch that his throne 
would acquire increased solidity by being accepted 
as the spontaneous gift of the nation. 

A really great man in Louis’s place would pro- 

* “ Mon Dieii, sire, je n’ai rien fait poiir cela. C’est quelque chose 
d’inexplicahle qiie j’ai en moi et qui porte malheiir aiix gonvernemenfs 
qxii me negligent/’ 
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bably have provoked a vote by universal suffrage ; 
the mere fact of appealing to such a vote would 
have obtained a universal assent, springing from a 
universal enthusiasm ; and, in fact, such a vote for a 
king who had legitimacy in his favour would at the 
same time have renewed the vigour of the legitimist 
principle. 

A very prudent man would not have run this 
risk; he would have made the most of the vote 
of the Senate, since it was given, and taken for 
granted that it was a vote in favour of his race 
as well as of himself. 

A vain and proud man, however, could not so 
easily divest himself of a peculiar quality which 
only he possessed. Any man might be chosen king 
of the FrenchjbutLouis XVIII. alone could be the 
legitimate King of France. This hereditary right 
to the throne was a personal property. He had 
claimed it in exile ; he was resolved to assert it in 
power, and when M. de Talleyrand was for con- 
tinuing the argument, he cut him short, according 
to contemporaneous authorities, by observing with 
a courteous but somewhat cynicals mile : 

“ You wish me to accept a constitution from 
you, and you don’t wish to accept a constitu- 
tjon from me. This is very natural ; mais, mon 
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cher M. de Talleyrand, alors moi je serai debout, 
et vous assis.” * 


The observation just quoted admitted of no reply. 
Still Louis had the good sense to see that he could 
not enter Paris without some explanations, and the 
promise, more or less explicitly given, of a repre- 
sentative government. Unlike the Comte' d’ Artois 
he felt no sort of difficulty about giving this 
promise, and was even willing to concert with his 
minister as to the most popular manner in which 
he could give the guarantees he intended to offer 
without abandoning the point on which he resolved 
to insist. 

The first thing, however, to provide for, was a 
meeting between the sovei’eign who had taken the 
crown as a right, and the Senate who had offered 
it on conditions. 

This meeting took place on the 1st of May at 
Saint-Ouen, a small village near Paris, where the 
King invited the Senate to meet him. M, de Talley- 
rand, on presenting this body, pronounced a speech, 

* “ But then, roy dear M. de Talleyrand, I should be standing, and 
you seated.” 
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composed with mucli art, and spoke for both parties. 
He said that the nation, enlightened by experience, 
rushed forward to salute the sovereign returning to 
the throne of his ancestors ; that the Senate, par- 
ticipating in the sentiments of the nation, did the 
same ; that, on the other hand, the monarch, guided 
by his wisdom, was about to give France institutions 
in conformity with its intelligence, and the ideas of 
the epoch : that a constitutional “ Charter ” (a title 
the King had selected) would unite every interest 
to that of the throne, and fortify the royal will by 
the concurrence of all wills ; that no one knew 
better than his Majesty the value of institutions 
for a long time tried happily by a neighbouring 
people, and furnishing aid and not opposition to 
all kings who loved the laws, and were the fathers 
of their people . 

A few words from the King, confirming what 
M. de Talleyrand had said, left nothing to be de- 
sired ; and on the 3rd of May was published the 
famous declaration of Saint-Ouen, which, after 
stating that much that was good in the constitution 
proposed by the Senate on the 6th of April would 
be preserved, added that some articles in it bore 
signs, notwithstanding, of the haste with which 
they had necessarily been written, and must con- 
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seq.uently be reformed ; but that his Majesty had 
the full intention to give to France a constitution, 
that should contain all the liberties that French- 
men could desire, and that the project of such a 
constitution would ere long be presented to the 
chambers. 

Louis XVIII., thus preceded, entered Paris 
amidst a tolerable degree of enthusiasm, and, 
seating himself in the palace of his ancestors, 
began to prepare his existence there. 

His first thought was to reconstitute his house- 
hold, and, in doing this, M. de Talleyrand-PeH- 
gord Was named grand aumonier. The new 
ministry was next to be formed, and M. de Talley- 
rand figured as minister of foreign affairs; and 
was honoured with the title of prince, though he 
could no longer add to it— of Benevent. 

The other persons named in the new ministry, 
and who afterwards attracted notice, were the Abbe 
de Montesquieu, minister of the interior, a gen- 
tleman of learning and talent, but wholly unused 
to affairs, and a Eoyalist as much from prejudice as 
from principle (M. G-uizoL by the way, commenced 
his career under M. de Montesquieu) ; and the Abbe 
Louis, minister of finance, whose financial abilities 
were universally acknowledged. . 
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But the most important minister for the moment 
was the minister of the household, “that certain 
M. de Blacas,” of whose influence over Louis XVIII. 
M. de Talleyrand had been early informed. 

M. de Blacas was one of those gentlemen of the 
second order of nobility, who often produce on 
the vulgar a stronger effect as a grand seigneur 
than nobles of the first class, because they add a 
little acting to the natural dignity usually atten- 
dant upon persons who have been treated from 
their infancy with distinction. He was middle- 
aged, good-looking, courteous, a good scholar, a 
great collector of medals, very vain of his court 
favour, which was based on his long knowledge 
of all the moral and physical weaknesses of his 
master, and with an entire confidence in the in- 
destructibility of an edifice which he had seen, 
notwithstanding, raised from the ashes. 

He had, also, such a confidence in his own 
capacity, that he conceived it impossible for any 
one but an egregious fool, or a malignant personal 
enemy, to doubt it. 

He concentrated in his hands the Kings re- 
solutions on all affairs, except foreign affairs, which 

M. de Talleyrand managed directly with his 
Majesty. 
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A government was thus formed, and tlie first 
duty of that government was to make a treaty of 
peace with the victorious powers. M. de Talleyrand 
had, necessarily, the conduct of this negotiation. 
There were two questions at issue : the one, the 
arrangements between the European potentates 
who had to give possessors to the territories they 
had taken from France ; and the other, the ar- 
rangements to be made between France and these 
potentates. 

Some persons thought it would be possible to 
deal with the two questions together, and that 
France could be admitted into a congress where 
the special questions of France with Europe, and 
the questions that had to be decided by the Euro- 
pean sovereigns between themselves, could be 
settled simultaneously.* 

But a little consideration will, I think, show that 
the questions between France and Europe, and the 
questions between the different States of Europe, 
which had been in hostihty with France, were 
perfectly distinct. 

It would also have been absurd, and conse- 
quently impossible, for France to have exacted, 
that all the matters that had to be arranged as 


* M. Thiers is of this opinion. 
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I’esulting from the late war with France, should be 
treated in France. 

The capital of France was the proper place for 
treating as to French interests. 

The capital of one of the allies was the place 
where the affairs between the allies were naturally 
to be discussed. Paris was chosen in the first ease, 
Vienna in the second. 

The allies, however, had undoubtedly placed 
themselves in a false position towards the French 
•^nation, and this was felt when a peace with it had 
to be concluded. 

They had declared that they separated Napoleon 
from France, that they only made war against the 
French ruler, and that they would give the country 
better conditions than they would give the Em- 
peror. M. de Talleyrand, therefore, came forward, 
saying, “ Well, you were going to give Napoleon 
the old limits of the French monarchy, what will 
you give France ?” 

Ihe allies replied, as it was certain they would 
reply, that the promises alluded to were vague, 
they could not dispose of the property of others ; 
that France had nothing legitimate but that 
which she held before a predatory succession of 
conquests; that the allies held, it was true, the 
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conquered territories recovered from the French, 
but that they could not give them back to 'wrong- 
ful acquirers ; that the general understanding was, 
that France should have its ancient limits, and 
that when the allies had agreed on the 23rd of April 
to withdraw their troops from the French territory, 
it had been understood that this was the territory 
of ancient France. Anything more was out of the 
question, M. de Talleyrand, however, obtained 
the frontier of 1792, and not that of 1790, and 
in rounding that frontier, added some fortresses' 
and inhabitants to the kingdom of Louis XVI. 
Moreover, Paris remained the mistress, and was 
permitted to boast of remaining the mistress, of 
all the works of art ravished from other nations, 
being thus, in fact, constituted the artistic capital 
of the world. 

Such a limited result, however, did not satisfy 
the French people with peace when the horrors of 
war were over ; and we find in various works con- 
cerning these times comments on the inconceivable 
legerete of M. de Talleyrand, in not procuring more 
advantageous conditions. 

I confess that I think that Europe should 
never have made compromising promises; and 
that she should have fulfilled generously what- 
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ever promises she had made; but upon the 
whole France, which in her conquests had de- 
spoiled every power, ought to have been satis- 
fied when, in the returning tide of victory, 
those powers left her what she had originally 
possessed. 

Poor M. de Talleyrand ! he carried off all the 
absurd reproaches he had to encounter with a 
dignified indifference : even the accusation which 
was now made against him, of having signed 
the treaty of April, in which the provisional 
government, not being able to hold the fortresses 
stdl occupied by French troops out of France, 
with a foreign army demanding them in th^ 
heart of Paris, resigned them on the condition 
that Prance itself should be evacuated. “ You 
seem to have been in a great hurry, M. de Talley- 
rand,” said the Due de Berry, « to sign that 
unhappy treaty.” »Alas, yes, monseigneur • I 
ms in a great hurry. There are senators who 
I was in a great hurry to get the crown 
offered to your Royal house; a crown which it 
might^ otherwise not have got. You observe, 
monseigneur, that I was in a great hurry to give 
up fortresses which we could not possibly have 
ep . Alas, yes, monseigneur, I was in a great 
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hurry. But do you know, monseigueur, what 
would haye happened if I had waited to propose 
Louis XYIIL to the allies, and had refused to 
sign the treaty of the 23rd of April with them ? 
No; you don’t know what would have happened! 
No more do I. But at all events you may rest 
assured, we should not now he disputing as to an 
act of the prince, your father.” 

Again, when a little after this the son of Charles 
X. was boasting of what France would do when 
she got the three hundred thousand troops that 
had been locked up in C-ermany, Talleyrand, who 
had been seated at some little distance and appa- 
rently not listening, got up, and approaching slowly 
the Due de Berry, said, with half-shut eyes and a 
doubtful look of inquiry, “ And do you really think, 
monseigneur, that these three hundred thousand 
men can be of any use to us ?” “ Of use to us ! to 
be sure they will.” ‘‘Hem!” said M. de Talley- 
rand, fixing the Due, “you really think so, mon- 
seigneur ? I did not know ; for we shall get 
them from that unfortunate treaty of the 23rd of 
April!” 

The best of it was that Charles X. had thought 
this treaty the great act of his life, until his son 
said it was a great mistake ; and he did not know 
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then wliether he should defend it in his own 
glorification, or throw all the blame of it on 
M. de Talleyrand. 

VI. 

The next link in the chain of events,— a final 
treaty of peace between France and Europe 
having been concluded (on the 30th of May),— 
was the promulgation of the long-promised consti- 
tution ; for the sovereigns who were still in Paris, 
and with whom the Eestoration had commenced, 
were anxious to leave it ; and they said that they 
could not do so until the promises they had made 
to the French nation were fulfilled. 

The 4th of June, therefore, was fixed for this 
national act. 

The Kling had promised, as it has been seen, that 
the frame of a constitution should be submitted to 
the Senate and the legislative body. 

He appointed the Abbe Montesquieu, whom we 
have already named, and a M. Ferrand, a person 
of some consideration with the Eoyalist party, to 
sketch the outline of this great work, assisted by 
M. de Beugnot, an accomplished gentleman, not 
very particular in his principles, but very adroit in 
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Ills phraseology ; when done, snch sketch was sub- 
mitted to and approved by the King, and passed on 
to two commissions, one chosen from the Senate and 
the other from the legislative body, the King re- 
serving to himself the right of settling disputed 
points. 

The result was generally satisfactory, for though 
the constitution was so framed as to give it the air 
of being a grant from the royal authority, it con- 
tained the most essential principles of a represen- 
tative government. 

Equality before the law, and in the distribution of 
taxation, the admissibility of all to public employ- 
ments, the inviolability of the monarch, the respon- 
sibility of ministers, the freedom of religion, the 
necessity of annual budgets ; and, finally, French- 
men were allowed to print and publish their 
opinions, subject to laws which were to repress the 
abuse of such liberty. 

There was to be a lower chamber with the quali- 
fication for the electors of the payment of three 
hundred francs, direct taxes ; and, for the eligible, 
of one thousand francs. 

The upper chamber was not then made here- 
ditary, though the King might give an hereditary 
peerage. A great portion of the Senate, the dukes 
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and peers before the Eevolution, and other per- 
sons of distinction, formed the house of peers. The 
legislative body was to act as the lower chamber 
until the time for which the members had been 
chosen was expired. The senators, not carried on 
into the peerage, were allowed their former treat- 
ment as a pension. 

The King bargained that the new constitution 
should be called “ Oharte Gonstitutionnelle ” : 
“ Oharte” being an old word that the kings had 
formerly employed, and that it should be dated in 
the nimteenth year of his reign. 

The preamble also stated that “the King, in entire 
possession of his full rights over this beautiful 
kingdom, only desires to exercise the authority he 
holds fromO-od and his ancestors, in fixing himself 
the bounds of his own power.” A phrase which 
somewhat resembles one in “ Bolingbroke,” who 
says : “ The infinite power of God is limited by his 
infinite wisdom.” 

It cannot be aflSrmed that M. de Talleyrand had 
anything to do with the framing of “ the Charter,” 
since Louis XYIII.’s instruction to the commis- 
sioners was to keep everything secret from M. de 
Talleyrand ; but it was the sort of constitution he 
had insisted upon ; and thus the Restoration was 
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accomplislied according to the plan which he had 
undertaken to give to it, when he obtained the 
decrees which deposed the Bonapartes and recalled 
the Bourbons, 

VII. 

I have said that when M. de Talleyrand 
created the government of Louis XVIIL, he 
wanted to give it a back-bone, consisting of a 
party of able, practical, and popular men of mode- 
rate opinions. But Louis XVIII., as a principle, 
distrusted all men in proportion to their popularity 
and ability, his ministers especially. M. de Talley- 
rand, therefore, was, in his eyes, a person who 
should be constantly watched, and constantly sus- 
pected. Louis XVIIL had also in horror the 
idea of his cabinet being—a ministry, a compact 
body agreeing together. His notion as to driving 
was that horses, who were always kicking at each 
other, were less likely to kick at the carriage ; 
furthermore, he considered that everything which 
was not as it had been thirty years ago was really 
wrong, though he did not mean to. take the trouble 
of changing it, and that all this new set of persons 
he had to deal with were coquins—noi ^ gentleman 
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amongst them. That it was proper manners^ since 
they existed, to treat them courteously, and proper 
policy, since they had a certain power in their 
hands, to temporise with them ; but in his heart of 
hearts he looked upon them as yahoos, who had 
got into the stalls of horges, and were to be kicked 
out directly the horses, strengthened by plentiful 
feeds of corn, were up to the enterprise. In the 
meantime nothing was to be risked, so that he sat 
himself down as comfortably as he could in his 
arm-chair, received all visitors with an air which 
an actor, about to play Louis XIY., might have 
done well to study ; wrote pretty billets, said sharp 
and acute things, and felt that he was every inch 
—a king. 

Such was the sovereign of France ; but there 
was also another demi-sovereign, who was to be 
found in the Pavilion Marsan, inhabited by the 
Comte d’ Artois. 

I esteem that prince, whom it has been the 
fashion to decry, more in some respects than I do 
his brother ; for, though he had not a superior in- 
telligence, he had a heart. He really wished well 
to his country : he would have laid down his life 
for it, at least he thought he would : his intentions 
were excellent; but he relied on his old notions 
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and education for the means of carrying them 
out*. 

Louis XVIII. was more cultivated, more cynical, 
more false : he loved France vaguely, as connected 
with his own pride and the pride of his race : he 
thought ill of the world, hut was disposed to 
extract the most he could from it towards his own 
comfort, dignity, and prosperity. This character 
was not amiable, but its coldness and hardness 
rendered its possessor more secure against being 
duped, though not against being flattered. 

The Comte d’ Artois was both flattered and 
duped ; but it was by addressing themselves to 
his better qualities that his flatterers duped him. 
They depicted the French people as eminently 
and naturally loyal : full of sympathy and respect 
for the descendants of Henry lY. and Louis XI Y. 
“ Poor children ! they had been led away by 
having bad men placed over them in the different 
functions of the State : all that was necessary was 
to place good men, loyal men, men who had served 
the royal family even in exile-— men, in short, who 
could be relied upon, in the public employments. 
The church, too^ — ^that great instrument of govern- 
ment, and that great source of comfort and con- 
tentment to men — 'that guardian of the mind which 
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prevents its emotions from wandering into the 
regions of false theories and hopes — ^had been 
treated with contempt and indifference. The 
church and the throne were required to aid each 
others — the Bourbons had to bring them into har- 
mony. On these conditions, and on these condi- 
tions alone— conditions (so said all whom the Comte 
d’ Artois consulted) so clear, so simple, so pious, 
and so just— the safety and prosperity of the 
monarchy depended.” 

The whole mistake consisted in considering the 
French a people that they were not, and ignoring 
what they were, and in fancying that a few prefects 
and priests could suddenly convert a whole gene- 
ration from one set of ideas to another. But 
the Comte d’ Artois’ doctrines were pleasing to 
Louis XYIII., though he did not quite believe in 
them, and still more pleasing to all the friends or 
favourites who enjoyed his intimacy. 

Thus, though they had not the support of his con- 
victions, they influenced his conduct ; which, how- 
ever, never being altogether what Monsieur and his 
party required, was always watched by them, with 
suspicion, and frequently opposed with obstinacy. 

Where, then, could M. de Talleyrand turn for 
aid to' maintain the government at the head of 
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whicli he figured ? To the Eang ? he had not his 
confidence. To his colleagues ? they did not confide 
in each other. To the Comte d’ Artois? he was in 
opposition to his brother. To the Eoyalists ? they 
wanted absolute possession of power. The Impe- 
rialists and Eepublicans were out of the question. 
Moreover, he was not a man who could create, 
stimulate, command. To understand a situation 
and to bring to hear not unwilling assistants on 
its immediate solution, to collect the scattered in- 
fluences about him, and direct them to a point at 
which it was their own interest to arrive ; this was 
his peculiar talent. But to sustain a long and pro- 
tracted conflict, to overawe and govern opposing 
parties ; this was beyond the colder temperament 
of his faculties. 

His only parliamentary effort then was an expo- 
sition in the chamber of peers of the state of the 
finances, which exposition was as clear and able 
as his financial statements always were. For the 
rest, he trusted partly to chance, partly to the 
ordinary and natural workings of a constitutional 
system, which was sure in time to produce parties 
with opinions, and even ministers, who, in their com- 
mon defence, would be obliged to adopt a common 
policy and line of conduct. Thus, shrugging up 
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Ms shoulders at M. de Fontanes’ declaration that 
he could not feel free where the press was so, and 
smiling at Madame de Sinhane’s notions as to a 
minister, who, according to her and the ladies of 
the Faubourg St. G-ermain, should be a grand 
seigneur, with perfect manners and a great name, 
who had hard-working men with spectacles under 
them, called hovkua* to do their business— -he has- 
tened his preparations for joining the congress at 
Yienna, wMch was to have commenced its sittings 
two months after the treaty of Paris, that is, on the 
30th of July, but which had not met in the middle 
of September. 

YIIL 

I have said that the congress was to commence 
on the 30th of July, but it was not till the 25th of 
September that the Emperor of Eussia, the King 
of Prussia, and the other kings and ministers of 
the different courts who were expected there, began 
to assemble. M. de Metternich, Lord Oastlereagh, 

* “Madame de Simiame reprit : ‘ II ne s’agit pas de oela ; c’dtait bon 
du temps de Bonaparte ; anjourd’bui il faut mettre dans les ministferes 
des gens de qnalitd et ont a leurs ordres des bons travaillenrs qni 
font les affaires, oe <|u’on appele des Imilem: ”—Mhwires de Bmqnot, 
p.l42. 
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afterwards succeeded by the Duke of Wellington, 
the Prince Hardenberg, the Count Nesselrode, 
though only as second to the Emperor Alexander 
himself, who was his own negotiator, were the 
principal persons with whom M. de Talleyrand was 
associated. 

His task was not an easy one. His sovereign 
owed his crown to those whose interests had now 
to be decided; he might himself be considered 
under obligations to them. It required a strong 
sense of a high position not to sink into a subor- 
dinate one. M. de Talleyrand had this, and sat 
himself down at Vienna with the air of being the 
ambassador of the greatest king in the vrorld. 

He was accompanied by persons with names 
more or less distinguished. The Due Dalberg, the 
Comte Alexis de Noailles, M. de la Bernadiere, and 
M. de Latour du Pin. 

The first, M. de Talleyrand said, would let out 
secrets which he wished to be known ; the second 
would report all he saw to the Comte d’ Artois, and 
thus save that prince the trouble of having any 
one else to do so. As to M. de la Bernadiere, he 
would keep the ChanceUerie going, and M. de 
Latour du Pin would sign the passports. 

The ideas he himself took under these circum- 
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stances to Vienna were, — ^to get France admitted 
into the congress on the same footing as other 
powers ; to break np in some way or other the 
compactness of the confederation recently formed 
against her, and to procure friends from the body 
which was now a united enemy; to procure the 
expulsion of Murat from the throne of Naples, and 
lastly, to remove the Emperor of Elba to a more 
distant location (Bermuda, or the Azores were 
spoken of). 

The dissolution of the alliance was the indepen- 
dence of France, however brought about. As for 
the expulsion of Murat from Naples, or the re- 
moval of Napoleon from Elba, these, no doubt, 
were great objects to the Bourbons in France; 
but it is possible that there were other grounds 
also which induced M. de Talleyrand to pursue 
them. 

If Murat were removed from Naples, and Napo- 
leon were in some place of security, and the elder 
branch of the Bourbons compromised itself in 
France, two other governments, according to cir- 
cumstances, were still on the cards. The regency 
with the Due de Reichstadt, or a limited monarchy 
with the Due d’Orl^ans. 

M. de Talleyrand had seen enough before he 
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went to Yienna, and probably heard enough since 
he had been there, to make him doubtful of the 
success of his first experiment : but his position 
was such that in any combination in France that 
had not the late Emperor Napoleon at its head, he 
would still be the person to -whom a large party in 
and out of his own country would look for the 
solution of the difficulty which the downfall of 
Louis XYIII. would provoke. 

The basis of the congress of Yienna was neces- 
sarily that furnished by the engagements which 
had already taken place between the allies at 
Breslau, Tdplitz, Ohaumont, and Paris ; engage- 
ments which concerned the reconstruction of Prussia 
according to its proportions in 1806 , the dissolution 
of the Ehenan Confederation ; the re-establishment 
of the House of Brunswick in Hanover ; and ar- 
rangements, to which I shall presently allude, con- 
cerning the future position of the Grand Duchy of 
"Warsaw. 

As all that was to be distributed was a common 
spoil in the hands of the allies, they suggested 
that a committee of four, representing England, 
Austria, Prussia, and Eussia, should first agree 
amongst themselves as to the partition ; and that an 
understanding having been established between 
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these— the principal parties — this understanding 
should he conamunicated to the others ; to France 
and Spain in particular whose objections would 
be heard. 

Such an arrangement excluded France from any 
active part in the first decisions, which would evi- 
dently be sustained when the four allies had agreed 
upon them. 

The tact and talent of M. de Talleyrand were 
displayed in getting this sentence reversed. 

Taking advantage of the treaty of peace which 
France had already signed, he contended that there 
were no longer allies, \mi simply powers who were 
called upon, after a war which had created a new 
order of things in Europe, to consider and decide in 
what manner this new order of things could best 
be established for the common good, and with the 
best regard to the old rights existing before 1792, 
and the new rights which certain states had legi- 
timately acquired in the long struggle which, with 
more or less continuity, had existed since that 
epoch. 

With some difficulty he at last made these ideas 
prevail, and the committee of four was changed into 
a committee of eight, comprising all the signa- 
taries to the treaty of Paris : Austria, England, 
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Russia, Prussia, Prance, Spain, Portugal, and 
Sweden. 

This first point gained, the second, — Viz., a 
division amongst the allies, was to he brought 
about. Any precipitate effort to do this would 
have prevented its success. M. de Talleyrand 
waited until rival interests began to work with 
him. 

Now Austria’s great pre-occupation was to re- 
gain her old position in Italy, without diminishing 
that to which she pretended in Grermany. 

The views of Russia, or rather of the Emperor 
Alexander, were more compHcated, and formed 
with a certain greatness of mind and generosity of 
sentiment, though always with that craft which 
mingled with the imperial chivalry. 

I have just said that I should speak of the 
arrangements respecting the Duchy of Warsaw, 
which were contemplated during the war in the 
event of the allies being successful. It had been 
settled that this duchy — once delivered from the 
pretensions of Napoleon— should be divided be- 
tween the three military powers, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia. 

But the Emperor of Russia now took a higher 
tone. The annihilation of Poland, he said, had been 
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a disgrace to Europe : hie proposed to himself the 
task of collecting its scattered members, and recon- 
stituting it with its own laws, religion, and consti- 
tution. It would be a pleasure to him to add to 
what he could otherwise re-assemble, the ancient 
Polish provinces under his dominion. Poland 
should live again with the Czar of Eussia for its 
king. I doubt whether the Emperor Alexander 
did not overrate the gratitude he expected to 
awaken, and underrate the feeling existing among 
the Poles, not merely as to nationality, but as to 
national independence. 

But his notion most assuredly was, that he should 
thus create as an avant-garde into Europe a powerful 
kingdom, capable of rapid improvement, and com- 
bining with a complete devotion to his family, all 
the enthusiasm of a people who again stood up 
amidst the nations of the world. 

He argued, moreover, and not without reason, 
that a kingdom of Poland thus existing would 
inevitably ere long draw back to itself all those 
portions of alienated territory which were in the 
hands of the other co-partitioning powers, and that 
thus Eussia would ere long dominate the whole 
of that kingdom which she had at one time con- 
descended to divide. 
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TMs project was of course easily seen through in 
Prussia as well as in Austria ; hut Russia presumed 
that Austria would be satisfied with her Italian 
acquisitions. He saw, however, that Prussia re- 
quired no common bribe. The bribe proposed 
was Saxony, and thus a secret engagement was 
entered into between the two northern courts ; 
Russia promising to stand by Prussia’s claims as to 
Saxony, and Prussia promising to support Russia’s 
plans as to Poland. 

With respect to England, she seemed more espe- 
cially occupied with the idea of forming a united 
kingdom of Holland and Belgium, and beguiled by 
the delusion that you could unite by treaties popu- 
lations which were disunited by sympathies, fan- 
cied she could create a barrier against French 
ambition where England was most concerned ; and 
thus save us in future from those dangers by which 
we were menaced when the Scheldt was in Hapo- ■ 
leon’s possession, and the British coast was menaced 
by maritime arsenals, which confronted it from 
Brest to Antwerp. 

The conflict which at once commenced had 
reference to the ambitious claims of Prussia 
and Russia. 

The King of Saxony, though an ally of Hapo- 
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leon, had been faithful to France, and there was 
a feeling in the French nation favourable to 
him. As to Poland, France, which has always 
taken a lively interest in Polish independence as 
a barrier against Russian aggrandisement, could 
not see with satisfaction an arrangement which 
was to make Poland an instrument of Russian 
power. 

Gur disposition as to Prussia was at first some- 
what undecided. We did not approve of the de- 
struction of Saxony, still we were not unwilling 
to see a strong state established in the north of 
Germany, if it was an independent state ; and would 
therefore at first have allowed the addition of 
Saxony to the Prussian dominions, if Prussia would 
have joined with Great Britain and Austria against 
the Russian projects in Poland. Austria, on the 
other hand, was quite as much against the Prussian 
project as the Russian one ; but Prince Mettemich, 
being perfectly aware that Prussia would not 
separate herself fi^om Russia, affected to fall into 
Lord Oastlereagh s views, and agreed to sacrifice 
Saxony if Prussia would insist with ourselves on 
Polish independence. 

Prussia, as Prince Mettemich foresaw, refused 
this; and indeed took possession of Saxony, as 
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Eussia did of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, as- 
suming towards the other powers an attitude of 
defiance. 

In the meantime the question of Saxony be- 
came popular with the English parliament and the 
English court : with the English parliament, which 
is always against the oppressor ; and with the 
English court, which began to think that, when 
Prussia had once got Saxony, she might take a 
fancy to Hanover. Austria gladly perceived this 
change, and it was agreed that England and Austria 
should oppose themselves conjointly and distinctly 
to the intentions haughtily manifested by the two 
northern courts. 

Thus England, Austria, and Prance found them- 
selves linked together by common opinions. Still 
there were reasons why the two first powers hesi- 
tated as to connecting themselves with the third. 

First, such a connection was what M. de Talley- 
rand desired— a rupture of that league by which 
the peace of Europe had been obtained ; secondly, 
it was uncertain whether France could give Austria 
and England any practical aid ; and lastly, it was 
doubtful whether she would not exact more for 
such aid, if she did give it, than it was worth, and 
aim at renewing all the ambitious designs which 
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the oTerthrow of Napoleon and the treaty of Paris 
had set at rest. 

The first objection wore away as it became more 
and more evident that Prussia and Russia had al- 
ready entered into separate and particular engage- 
ments, which rendered it not only justifiable hut 
necessary for England and Austria, if they did 
not mean to submit servilely to the results of the se 
engagements, to guard against them by counter 
engagements between themselves. 

With respect to the power of Prance as an auxi- 
liary, M. de Talleyrand, by an able exposition of 
the state of affairs at Vienna, induced the French 
government to display its military capacity by 
raising the French army from 130,000 to 200,000, 
and creating the facility for increasing it to a 
far more formidable amount— a measure which the 
extraordinary recovery of French finances under 
the able administration of M. Louis rendered easy, 
and which produced a considerable moral effect, 
both in France and out of it. At the same time 
the ambassador of France, in his numerous con- 
versations with Lord Oastlereagh and M. de 
Mettemich, held this language : 

“ A government to last must be faithful to its 
origin. Bonaparte’s was founded by conquest : he 
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was forced to continue conquering ; that of Louis 
XVIII. is based on principle. To this principle it 
must adhere ; it is the principle of legitimate right, 
which conquest, until confirmed by treaty, cannot 
effect. We support the King of Saxony, On this 
principle, we do not want to be paid for it. In 
supporting his throne, we guarantee our own. 
Do you doubt my sincerity? I will sign any 
paper you wish to tranquillize all suspicion as to 
Louis XVIII.’s ambition.” 

It was in this manner that he led by degrees to 
the signing of the secret treaty of 3rd of January, 
1815, a treaty by which Austria, England, and 
Prance bound themselves to furnish each 150,000 
men, to support any one of the thi'ee powers which 
might be attacked by other powers attempting 
forcibly to alter the equilibrium of Europe for their 
own advantage. The names of the powers sus- 
pected were not mentioned, and the compact en- 
tered into was essentially of a defensive character ; 
but it was in sympathy with French feelings; it 
broke up the anti-French alliance, and gave to 
France the two most important allies she could 
hope to gain; for England alone had formed the 
late coalition, and .wfithout her a coalition could not 
be again formed. 
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M. Thiers, who is too prone to consider that ali 
statesmanship consists in acquiring extensions of 
territory, objects to everything done hy M. de 
Talleyrand, and considers that this diplomatist 
should have waited quietly, rather favouring Prussia 
and Eussia, and that then these powers would 
have offered France Belgium or the frontiers of 
the Ehine, in which case Prussia and Eussia would, 
be considers, have been more advantageous allies 
to France than England and Austria. 

Now, of all ideas the one that seems the most 
extravagant to me is that Prussia, or even Eussia, 
would have reseated France on the Ehine, or 
brought her back in any way nearer to Germany . 
I feel certain that under no circumstances was 
this likely. But, at all events, Prussia and Eussia 
would only have made the strange proposal on 
which M. Thiers counts, at the last extremity. 

They would have previously carried their nego- 
tiations with their late allies to the utmost limit ; 
and as we were prepared to make many concessions 
and did indeed finally give up one-third of Saxony 
to Prussia, and as much of Poland as she could 
well digest to Eussia, there is not the slightest 
probability that, for the remaining differences, 
Prussia and Eussia would have purchased the aid 
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of Prance by a large increase of frontier and a 
deadly quarrel with Great Britain and Austria. 

M. de Talleyrand then, in following the policy 
of M. Thiers, would, in the first place, have lost 
the opportunity which he more wisely seized of 
separating the great powers ; he would also have 
ungenerously abandoned Saxony, and at the same 
time so disgusted England, that it would after- 
wards have been impossible to get an English 
parliament to vote a sixpence for sustaining the 
Bourhon cause. Waterloo would never have been 
fought; Russia and Prussia could have done little 
without English subsidies ; and Prance would have 
been again delivered into the hands of Napoleon, 
whose triumph would have been M. de Talley- 
rand’s own ruin ; and the ruin of the master he 
then served. 

As it is not my. intention to enter into the gene- 
ral subject of the treaty of Vienna, which I have 
always considered alike defective in principle and 
policy, I shall not follow the negotiations I have 
been alluding to further ; though it may be as 
well, since I have spoken of Naples, to observe 
that M. de Talleyrand never obtained Prince Met- 
ternich’s attention to the dethronement of Murat 
luitil the Prussian and Russian questions had been 
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settled by suitable arrangements ; for Prince Met- 
ternich was too wise to have Germany and Italy 
on his back at once ; when, however, these arrange- 
ments were completed, and the brother-in-law of 
Napoleon had compromised himself by intrigues, 
which had been watched but allowed to ripen, the 
Austrian statesman then gave the French ambas- 
sador a private but positive assurance that the 
Kingdom of Naples should shortly be restored to 
its old possessors. 

As to the question of a change of residence for 
Napoleon, that was decided, just as the congress 
was closing, by Napleon himself ; who, not igno- 
rant of the plans that were maturing for his 
removal from a position wherein nothing but the 
most absurd want of consideration could ever have 
placed him, engaged in that audacious enterprise, 
the most glorious, though the most fatal, in his 
meteor-like career. 
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IX. 

It was in the midst of the gaieties of a ball on 
the 5th of March,* and just as the congress was 
about to separate, that from a small group of sove- 
reigns collected together in a corner of the salon, 
and betraying the seriousness of their conversation 
by the gloom of their countenances, there came 
forth as a sort of general munnur ; 

“ Bonaparte has escaped from Elba.” Prince 
Metternich was the only person who at once 
divined that the ex-Emperor’s intentions were to 
march at once on Paris. The success of so bold an 
adventure was, of course, doubtful ; but in the 
hope there might still be time to influence public 
opinion, a proclamation, proposed (at the instigation 
of the Duke of Wellington) by Austria, and signed 
13 th March by France and the four great powers, 
denounced the ex-Emperor of Elba in language 
only applicable to a pirate or a freebooter : a lan- 
guage that Louis XVIII. had used at Paris on the 
6th of March, and might use with some propriety, 

So many and siicli different accounts are given of the time and 
manner in which this news arrived, that 1 merely give the popular, 
without answering for its being the accurate, one. 
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but wliicli came far less decorously from princes 
who had not very long previously treated this 
pirate and freebooter as “ the king of kings,” 
and were unsuitable to the lips of a sovereign 
who was speaking of the husband of his favourite 
daughter. 

People, however, often cover a hesitation in their 
decisions by an extravagance in their attitude. 

The idea of a new war was popular with no one ; 
the different powers, moreover, represented at 
Vienna, were no longer on the same cordial terms 
of fraternity that had distinguished their relations 
at Paris; they felt notwithstanding, that, in the 
face of a common danger they must compromise 
themselves with each other, and, by an effort over 
their minor rivalries and animosities, show them- 
selves determined on the deadly combat, which 
alone could, if successful, repair the effects of their 
imprudence and save the honour of their arms. 

Shortly came the news of that glorious and 
soul-stirring march through legions who, com- 
manded to point their bayonets at the breast of 
their old commander as a traitor, wept at his knees 
as a father; but this great historical romance 
rather strengthened than weakened the resolves 
that had previously been formed ; and the procla- 
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raation of the 13th of March was soon succeeded 
by the treaty of the 25th. 

This treaty, to which the four allied powers were 
the only principal parties, was a revival of the 
treaty of Ohaumont and the treaty of Paris. 
The position of the Bourbons was not clearly de- 
fined; for though Louis XYIII. was invited to be 
a party to it, the allies, and England in particular, 
expressly declared that they did not attempt to 
impose a government on Prance, nor bind them- 
selves to support the claims of the fugitive monarch. 
I say “fugitive monarch” because Louis XYIII. 
had by this time tested the value of his adherents, 
and was settling down quietly at Grhent; Napoleon 
being as quietly re-established in the Tuileries. 

The secret of all that had occurred is to be stated 
in a few words. 

Louis XYIII. had not gained the affections of 
the French nation ; his predecessor had retained 
the affections of the French army. There was 
little mystery in the intrigues of the Bonapartes. 
The Queen Hortense (Comtesse de St. Leu) resided 
at Paris, and the conversation of her drawing- 
room was a constant conspiracy, wdiilst the corre- 
spondence she received was the confidence of half 
the capital. Barras and Fouche both informed 
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M. de Blacas of much that was going on, and 
offered to give him more detailed information ; 
but that gentleman’s horizon was linaited, and what 
he did not see, he did not believe. Moreover, the 
Royalists conceived that the most Christian king 
had gained the consciences of the military by 
naming an aumonier, with the rank of captain, to 
each regiment, and had the provinces in his hands, 
because he had placed them in those of functionaries 
who professed hatred to “the usurper.” “What 
had they to fear ?” Thus, the country which had 
been fatigued with the soldier and the drum, was 
teased by the mass and the emigre. And, in the 
meantime, the veterans of the great army, who 
saw themselves replaced by a guard of young gen- 
tlemen with good names and splendid uniforms 
and the beauties of the Empire, who found them- 
selves out of fashion amongst the great ladies of 
the legitimate court, were at the two ends of the 
electric wire, which had only to be touched by the 
little man in the grey greatrcoat, in order to vibrate 
through the heart of every soldier who had ever 
followed the imperial eagle, and still kept the 
tricolour cockade in his writing-desk or his knap- 
sack. 
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X. 

Tlie conduct of M. de Talleyrand at Vienna bad 
been that wbicb he always followed to any govern- 
ment that he served and that trusted him — zealous 
and faithful. He had, in short, been an active and 
able agent, carrying out the policy which Louis 
XYIIL, with whom he kept up a private corre- 
spondence, thought the best for his dynasty and 
for France ; and he had succeeded in giving both 
dignity and influence to a government which in 
reality wanted both. He had not during his 
foreign mission meddled with the internal policy 
of the court, nor relaxed in his endeavours to 
serve it on account of the faults it committed : but 
to his intimate friends he had made no secret of 
his belief that it was taking a road which would 
probably lead to ruin. When it had arrived at that 
goal the case was different. He did not separate 
himself from it — but he did not link himself indis- 
solubly with it. He showed no hesitation, however, 
as to declaring against its opponent. Concentrating 
himself indeed on the one idea of getting rid of 
Napoleon, he I'epeated constantly to those who ex- 
patiated on the deficiency of the Restoration, “ I 
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don’t know wkat government may be the best for 
France^ but I do know that Napoleon’s is the 
worst.” 

. His old master would willingly have softened 
this animosity ; and Fouche, who was intriguing 
with all parties, with the intention of choosing the 
most powerful, sent M. de Montrond to Vienna 
to learn what he could, as to the real intentions 
of the alliance, and more especially as to the in- 
tentions of M. de Talleyrand, whose services M. de 
Montrond was to endeavour, by any assurances 
he might judge necessary, to obtain. 

This M. de Montrond was a specialty of his 
epoch: a type of that French rowe whom Fau- 
blas, and more particularly the ‘■^liaisons dan- 
gereiises^ had produced. He had ruled the world 
of fashion by his loves, his duels, and his wit, 
which was superior to any man’s, for nearly forty 
years. He was one of M. de Talleyrand’s pets, 
as M. de Talleyrand was one of his admirations. 
Each spoke ill of the other, for each said he loved 
the other for his vices. But no one could speak 
to M. de Talleyrand with so much intimacy as 
M. de Montrond, nor obtain from him so clear an 
answer. For they trusted each other, though M. 
de Montrond would never have told any one else 
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to trust M, de Talleyrand, nor M. de Talleyrand 
told any one else to trust M. de Montrond, 

TMs singular diplomatist, the soul of Queen 
Hortense’s circle, and at the same time the friend 
and prote'ge of the Duo d’Orleans, whom he had 
known in Sicily, to which island he had exiled 
himself in one of Napoleon’s fits of ill-humour— 
(not as it was thought without an object)— first 
tried to see if any consideration could bring the 
former member of the Empire back to his old alle- 
giance : and, on finding this impossible, sounded, it 
is said, the old Jiabitm of the Palais Royal as to 
his feelings towards the son of its old proprietor; 
finally obtained for answer that the prince had 
claims to which the door was not then open, but, 
should it ever be open, there was no necessity for 
shutting it with vehemence. 

This lukewarm fidelity was not precisely of the 
temperature that suited the loyalty of Ghent; 
where some people commonly thought that it would 
not have been difficult to have induced the allies 
to have been more positive and explicit in favour 
of the legitimate monarch, if his representative 
had been more zealous as to his rights and less 
sensible as to his en-ors. Whilst the party of the 
Comte d’ Artois, instead of repenting of the excess 
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to which it had carried its principles, and recog- 
nizing that this excess had been the cause of its 
overthrow — thought, or at least said, as is usual 
in such cases, that its failure was solely attrihutahle 
to the checks its policy had encountered, and that 
if it had been allowed fully and freely its own 
way, the misfortune which all deplored would 
never have occurred. 
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Napoleon during these hundred days. None saw 
more clearly than himself that there were hut two' 
parts for him to play in them. The one to appear 
before the French as the great captain who came 
to free them from a yoke imposed by the foreigner ; 
and to refuse any other title than that of their 
general until a peace was established or a victory 
gained, and then to leave it to the nation to accord 
to him the place and the title which it might deem 
the best for the public advantage ; the other, 
to seize the full powers of dictator, and to sustain 
them by his prestige over the military and the 
masses — ^to arm and revolutionize France, and to 
be himself the representative of that armed re- 
volution. But he loved the title and decorations 
of sovereignty, and could not compel himself to 
descend from the emperor to the soldier. Neither 
could he persuade himself to call to life those 
elements of force in which he saw the elements of 
disorder, nor condescend to be the chief of the mob 
even with the title of majesty. He temporised, 
therefore, for the moment with those with whom 
he had the least sympathy, and from whom he 
could get the least assistance ; I mean the Con- 
stitutionalists, who, representing the middle order 
and the thinking portion of the French people, 
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formed a party, that with a regular government, 
and at an ordinary time, and under a sovereign 
they Gould have trusted, might have possessed con- 
siderable influence; hut such a party, with a go- 
vernment created by the sword, at the moment 
of a crisis, under a ruler of whom they were suspi- 
cious, could only embarrass Napoleon s action, and 
could not add to his authority. 

The conditions, then, under which this marvel- 
lous being fought for the last time for empire were 
impossible. He had not in his character the ele- 
ments of a revolutionary leader ; and he was not 
allowed to use the qualities, with which nature 
had endowed him, of a great captain and despotic 
chief. 

His cool head, his incomparable energy, gave 
something like character and system to his own mili- 
tary proceedings, but all beyond them was confusion. 
A great battle was to be safety or ruin. He fought 
it, and was vanquished ; but he had fought it with 
skill and courage against foreign invaders ; and I 
confess that my heart, though an English one, 
beats in sympathy for him, as he quitted the field 
where he left so many of his devoted followers, and 
prescient of the fate which awaited him, sought 
a city which never tolerates the unfortunate. 
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Would for England’s honour that his destiny had 
closed on that memorable field, and that we had 
not to inscribe on the same page of our history 
the captivity of St. Helena and the victory of 
Waterloo! 


XII. 

To return to Grhent, the ex-King, irritated and 
perplexed by the prolonged absence of his minister, 
not satisfied with that of the Due d’Orleans, who 
had retired to England, and harassed by the zeal of 
Monsieur, had conducted himself, notwithstanding, 
with dignity and ability ; and, by a sort of repre- 
sentation about his person, a continued correspon- 
dence with France, and a confident attachment on 
the part of his adherents, kept up a certain prestige 
in his favour. 

Nothing, however, had at first been positively 
decided concerning him, for M. de Metternich 
carried on, for a time, a secret negotiation with 
Fouche, in which he offered— if that false and wily 
man could procure Napoleon’s abdication or depo- 
sition— to support the claims of either the Due 
d’Orleans or Marie-Louise : a proposition which, as 
long as its success was uncertain, could not but 
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affect considerably tbe state of M. de Talleyrand’s 
liver. 

Tbis negotiation once broken off, Louis s claims 
made a great advance, since the allied sovereigns 
were strongly persuaded that on entering France 
they must have some national party in their 
favour. 

There were certain indications likewise in France 
itself, serving to show men who watched the incli- 
nation of the many straws that were then in the 
air, that these were being blown back towards the 
old monarchy ; and when Louis XVIII. saw that 
the list of Bonaparte’s senators did not contain the 
name of M. de Semonville, he considered his return 
pretty secure. 

The same conviction arrived about the same 
time at Carlsbad, where the noble invalid began to 
think that he ought no longer to delay a personal 
account of the services he had rendered at Vienna, 
His arrival at Ghent was not, however, parti- 
cularly agreeable there, since he came as the 
decided enemy of the now celebrated M. de Blacas, 
to whom he was determined to attribute nearly all 
the errors which the King had committed.^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

In fact, M. de Talleyrand’s disgrace was deter- 
mined on ; and, as he was rarely the last to know 
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wliat concerned himself, when he waited on Lonis 
XVIII. the day after the battle of Waterloo, it was 
to request his gracious permission to continue his 
cure at Carlsbad; nor was his Majesty so ill-natured 
as to reply otherwise than by saying : “ Certainly, 
M. de Talleyrand, I hear those waters are ex- 
cehent.” 

Nothing could equal the amiable and contented 
mien with which M. de Talleyrand limped from 
King Louis’s presence after this considerate reply ; 
and, eating an excellent dinner that evening with 
the mayor of Mons, was never known, says one of 
the guests, to be more gay, witty, or agreeable, ob- 
serving to one or two of his intimate friends, what 
a pleasure it was to find that he had no longer to 
disturb himself about the affairs of a clique which 
it was impossible to serve and to please. 

But, as it happened, the Comte d’ Artois, who 
hated M. de Talleyrand as a liberal, hated M. de 
Blacas still more as a favourite ; and Louis XVIII. 
finding that, whatever happened to M. de Talley- 
rand, M. de Blacas would not be kept, and that he 
must either be the tool of his brother, or obtain a 
protector in his minister, preferred, on the whole, 
the latter situation. 

The Duke of Wellington, moreover, who, since 
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tlie secrot trsaty at Vienna, consideTed the French 
negotiator there as linked with the policy of 
England, told Louis that if he wished for the 
influence of our government, he must have a 
man at the head of his own whom we could con- 
fide in. 

M. Guizot, likewise, who, though young in affairs 
had already much consideration, and who spoke in 
the name of the constitutional Legitimists, had 
already said that, to have the support of this 
small but respectable party, a cabinet must be 
formed with ]5d. de Talleyrand at its head , and 
thus, on those second thoughts which come to 
us often when we have been a little too hasty 
and bold in listening to our first, M. de Talley- 
rand received the order to join the King at Cam- 

brai the day after he had been allowed to proceed 
to Carlsbad. 

M. de Talleyrand was, however, not only morti- 
fied by the treatment he had received, but foresaw 
that he had only such treatment eventually to 
expect, and was determined to prefer the first re- 
commendation to the subsequent command. 

There are many, however, anxious that a states- 
man from whom they expect favours should not 
abjure office ; and, finally, the man of the first Resto- 
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ration, Ms pride being satisfied by a general appeal 
to Ms patriotism, agreed to appear again as tbe 
minister of a second. 

Still, in coming to this determination, M. de Tal- 
leyrand adopted another. He had frequently, it is 
said, blamed himself for having in 1814 allowed 
the sovereign, who could not have done without 
him, to assume too absolute an authority over him. 
He did not now expect to be at the head of the 
French Government long, but he deemed that 
his only chance of remaining there, or of doing 
any good whilst he was there, was to show an 
indifference to office, and a consciousness of 
power. 

He appeared, then, when summoned to his 
Majesty’s council, with a sketch of a proclamation 
wMch he called upon the King to sign, and which 
was, in fact, a recognition of the errors of his 
Majesty’s late reign. ■ 

As the conversation that took place on the 
reading of this proclamation is related by a wit- 
ness, I give it as narrated, the more especially as it 
shows the position which M. de Talleyrand as- 
sumed, and the cool self-confidence with which he 
confronted the indignation of the whole Bourbon 
family. 
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* “ The Council assembles : it was composed of 
MM. de Talleyrand, Dambray, de Feltre, de Fan- 
court, Beurnonville, and myself (M. de Beugnot is 
speaking). 

“After a few words from M. de Talleyrand, ex- 
planatory of the subject wbich was to be brought 
before the Council, I commenced reading the pro- 
clamation, such as it remained after the correc- 
tions made in it ; the King permitted me to read 
it to the end, and then, though -not without some 
emotion that his face betrayed, told me to read it 
once more. 

“ Monsieur then spoke, and complained bitterly 
of the terms in which the proclamation was drawn 
up. ‘ The King,’ he said, ‘ is made to ask pardon 
for the faults he committed. He is made to say 
that he allowed himself to be carried away by his 


Le Conseil s’assemble : il se composait de MM. de Talleyrand, 
Dambray, de Feltre, de Fancourt, Beurnonville, et moi. 

“ Aprbs deux mots de M de Talleyrand stir ce dont le Eoi a permis que 
le Conseil s’occupat, je commence la lecture du projet de la proclamation 
tel que les corrections Bavaient ajustd. Le Eoi me laisse aller jusqu’au 
bout; puis, et non sans quelque Emotion que trabit sa figure, m’ordonne de 
relire, Quand j^ai fini cette seconde lecture, Monsieur prend la parole ; 
il se plaint avec vivacitd des termes dans lesqnels cette proclamation 
estrddig^e. On y fait demander pardon an Eoi des fautes qu’il a 
commises ; on M fait dire qu*il s^est laissd entrainer a ses affections, et 
promettre quil aura dans Favenir une conduite toute diffdrente. De 
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affections, and that for the future he "will conduct 
himself differently. Such expressions can only do 
this mischief — ^lower royalty ; for in all other 
respects they say too much or too little.’ 

“ M. de Talleyrand replied : ‘ Monsieur will par- 
don me if I differ from him ; I find these expres- 
sions necessary, and appropriately placed. The 
King has had faults, his affections have misled him. 
There is nothing too much in this paper.’ ‘ Is it 
I ?’ said Monsieur, ‘ whom it is intended indirectly 
to point out ? ’ ‘ Why, yes, since Monsieur has 

placed the discussion on that ground. Monsieur 
has done a great deal of harm.’ ‘ The Prince de 
Talleyrand forgets himself.’ * I fear so, but truth 
carries me away.’ The Due de Berry, with the 
accent of anger painfully restrained : ‘ Nothing 


pareilles exx3ressioiis n’ont qu’un tort, celui d’avilir la royante ; car du 
reste elles disenfc trox) oit ne disent rien dii tout M. de Talleyrand 
reiiond: 

“ ‘ Monsieur, xiardonnera si je differe de sentiments avec liii. Je trouve 
ces expressions n^ctissaires, et pourtant bien x^lacees; le Roi a fait des 
fautes ; ses affections Tout 6gar4 ; il n’y a rien la de trop,’ 

“ ‘ Est-ce moi/ reprend Monsieur, ‘qu’on vent indirectement designer?’ 
“ ‘ Oiii, xniisque Monsieur a x^lace la discussion sur ce terrain, Mon- 
sieur a fait bGaucoux:> de mab’ , . ^ 

“ ‘ Le pi’iucc de Talleyrand s’oublie ! . . * 

“ ^ Je le crains, mais la vdritd m’emporte» * . . 

“ M. le Due de Berry, av&c Vaccmitd'nm colere contramte: 
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but the presence of the King would permit me to 
tolerate this treatment of my father before me, 
and I would like to know — — ’ At these words, 
pronounced in a higher tone than the rest, the 
King made a sign to the Due de Berry, and said, 

‘ Enough, my nephew, I am the only person to 
judge of the propriety of what is said in my pre- 
sence, and in my Council. Gentlemen, I neither 
approve of the terms of this proclamation, nor of 
the conversation to which it has given rise. The 
framer must retouch his work, not forgetting that 
when I speak, it must be with a due sense of my 
dignity and high p(?sition.’ The Due de Berry, 
pointing at me : ‘ But it is not he who has strung 
all this nonsense together.’ The King ; ‘ Forbear 

‘ 11 ne faut rien moins que la presence dii lioi pour qiie je permette k 
qui qiie ce sioit de trailer ainsi mon p^re devant moi, et je Toudrais bieii 
savoir. * . . . ’ 

A ces mots, prononc^s d’lm ton encore plus elevd qiie le reste, le 
Pioi fait signe a M. le Due de Berry, et dit : ‘ Assez, mon neveu : e’est 
h moi seul a faire justice de ce qui se dit en ma presence et dans mon 
Gonseil. Messieurs, je ne peux approuyer ni les termes de la procla- 
mation, ni la discussion dont ellea dt^le sujet. Le rddacteur retoucliera 
son oeuvre et ne perdra pas de vue les iiautes convenances qu’il taut 
savoir garder quand on me fait parler,’ 

« M. le Due de Berry, en me designant : ‘ Mais ce n’est pas lui qui a 
enfil6 toutes ces sottises 1^.’ 

“ Le Eoi ; < Mon neveu, cessez d’interrompre, s’il voiis plait. Messieurs, 
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interrupting, nephew, if you please. I repeat, 
gentlemen, that I have listened to this discus- 
sion with much regret. Let us turn to another 
subject.’” 

XIII. 

The proclamation with some slight alterations 
was published, and M. de Talleyrand finally car- 
ried his point, and formed his ministry. It is diffi- 
cult to place oneself so completely in the troubled 
scene of Paris at this time, ^amidst the confused 
society composed of a defeated army, disappointed 
llepublicans, triumphant Royalists, all unea,sy and 
agitated in their actual position, and without the 
possibility of a common attachment to what was 
to be their government — it is difficult, I say, to 
take into a comprehensive glance the confused and 
troubled state of the French capital, disturbed by 
a thousand plots which might at any moment con- 
centrate into one — and, therefore, it is difficult to 
appreciate the possible necessity of employing an 

je rejiete qne j’ai eiitentlu cette discusaiGu avec “beaticoiip de regrets. 
PassoTis a iiii antre siijet. , . . du Comte Bmgnot^ 
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able and dexterous adventurer, who bad pulled 
naany of the cords of the machine which had now 
to be brought into harmonious working. Still, I 
venture to consider that the Duke of Wellington 
committed an error in recommending, and M. de 
Talleyrand an error in accepting, M. Fouche as a 
member of the cabinet about to be formed. 

The late minister of police was, in fact, at this 
lime, an acknowledged scoundrel; he had gained 
our favour by betraying his master’s secrets to 
our general; he had gained the favour of the 
extreme Royalists by concealing their plots, and 
keeping safe their pfrsons when he was serving 
the government they were attempting to over- 
throw. He had betrayed the Republicans of 
Prance to the Emperor of France, and he had 
subsequently betrayed the Emperor of France 
to the foreigner ; and he had voted for the 
death of the brother of the monarch who was now 
to sit upon the throne. It was impossible for a 
man of this sort, whatever his abilities, not to 
bring ultimate disgrace on the government that 
enrolled him in its ranks; and, in fact, by his 
successive efforts, first to gain one party, and 
then to gain the other, by his personal ambition, 
by his constant mtrigues, and by the general dis- 
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trust he inspired, he deprived his colleagues of 
the consideration of all honest men, and exposed 
them consequently to the attacks of all violent 
factions. 

But if England committed a fault in approving 
of the appointment of the Due d’Otrante, she com- 
mitted another fault still more important. 

In designating M. de Talleyrand as the man 
best calculated to establish a government in 
France, and to consolidate an alliance between 
France and England, we ought to have been pre- 
pared to render the position of that minister ten- 
able and honourable. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
we, in common with the other four powers, had 
made war, for a second time, on precisely the same 
principles on which we had made it for the first ; 
since we had made it with the same declaration, that 
our conflict was with a man, and not with a nation. 
Our second peace, therefore, ought to have been in 
strict conformity with our first, or, rather, our first 
treaty of peace should have been maintained. We 
were dealing with the same monarch under the 
same circumstances, and we ought to have done so, 
preserving the same conditions. 

If new circumstances of importance,— circum- 
stances we had not foreseen,— rendered a change 
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of policy necessary, that change should have been 
a large one, based on large considerations, and its 
necessity should have been clearly explained. 

To take a few strips of territory, and a few 
pictures and statues, was the spite of the pigmy, 
not the anger of the giant. 

The power which rendered itself most con- 
spicuous by its want of generosity, was unfortu- 
nately tlie one which had been amongst the most 
conspicuous by its valour. The descendant of 
all the Capets was insulted by the dirty linen of 
the Prussian soldier being hung up to dry on the 
railing of his palace ; -and the supposed intention 
of the Prussian army to blow up the bridge of 
Jena would have been a reality but for M. de 
Talleyrand’s timely precautions. 

The story is recounted by a gentleman I have 
frequently cited in rather an amusing manner, and 
is characteristic of the subject of tliis memoir. 

M. de Talleyrand, on hearing what the Prussians 
were about to do, and knowing in these occa- 
sions no time was to be lost, ordered M. de Beugnot 
to find Marshal Bliicher wherever he might be, 
and to use the strongest language in his voca- 
bulary on the part of the King and his government 
in order to induce the marshal to give such peremp- 
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tory orders as would prevent the threatened out- 
rage. “Shall, I say,” said M. de Beugnot, “that 
the King will have himself carried to the bridge, 
and be blown up with it ?” “ Not precisely ; people 
will not believe us quite so heroic, but say some- 
thing strong, very strong.” 

Off went M. de Beugnot to discover the marshal, 
who was easily to be found in a certain gambling 
house in the Palais Eoyal. Though by no means 
delighted at being disturbed in his only amusement, 
the marshal, on being assured that the name of 
the bridge was to be altered, gave the orders for 
stopping its destruction. 

When M. de Beugnot returned, and gave an 
account of his mission, M. de Talleyrand said, 
good-humouredly, “Well, now I think that we 
may profit by your idea of this morning. You 
remember the King threatened to be carried to the 
bridge, and was prepared to be blown up with 
it. It will make a good newspaper article.” 
“I profited,” says Beugnot, “ by the hint.” The 
anecdote appeared in all the papers, and the King 
received the compliments made to him upon it 
with his accustomed affabilify and assurance.* 




* “ Mais, reprend vivement M, de Talleyrand, partejs done ! Taridis 
qne nonr^ perdons Ic temps en allees et Yemies, et k dispnter snr la com- 
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But tHis was not all. The violent seizure of the 
works of art which France had till then retained 


pdtence, le pout sautera ! Annoncez-vous de la part du Eoi de France 
et oomme son ministre, dites les ohoses les plus fortes surle cliagrinqu’il 
eprouve. 

Voulez-vons qiie-je dise que le Eoi va se faire porter de sa personne 
sur le pont, pour sauter de compagnie si le mar&hal ne se rend pas?’ 

^ “Non pas prdcisdment: on ne nous croit pas faits pour un tel 
hdroisme ; mais quelque chose de bon et de fort: vous entendez bien 
quelque chose de fort. ’ 

“ Je cours k l’h6tel du mardobal. II dtait absent, mais j’y trouve les 
offio^rs^de son dtat-major rdunis. Je me fais annoncer de la part du 
Em de France, et je suis re?u avec une politesse respectueuse 5 j’explique 
le sujet de ma mission h celui des ofBciers que je devais supposer le chef 
de l etat.major. II me rdpond par des regrets sur I’absence de M. le 
marshal, et s’fficuse sur I’impnissance oh il est de donner des ordressans 
avoir pns les siens. J’insiste, on prend le parti d’aller chercher le mai4- 
chal quon dtait sur de trouver dans le lieu confident de ses plus chers 
plaisirs au Palais-loyal, No. 113. 11 arrive avec sa mauvaise liumeur 
naturel e a laquelle se joignit le chagrin d’avoir dtd dA-ang4 de sa partie 
0 tronte-e^un. II m’dcoute impatiemment, et comme il m’avait fort 
mal compris, il me rdpond de telle sorte qu’h mon tour je n’y comprends 
len du tout Le chef d’dtat-major reprend avec lui la conversation en 
allcnmnd. _ Elle dure quelque temps, et j’entendais assez la langue pour 
apcicevmr que le mar&hal rejetait avec violence les observations^ort 
rmsonnables que fa, salt I’officier. Enfin, oe dernier me dit que M le 
mareohal navait pas donnd I’ordre pour la destruction du pont, que je 
concevais sans peme comment le nom qu’il avait repu importunaU des 
0 dats prussiens ; mars que du moment que le Eoi de France avait fait 
JTO ice de CO nom,il nedoutaitpasquelesentreprises commencdes centre 
pnt ne ce^ssental’instantmgme, et que I’ordre allait engtredonne 

T . ^ ? ! ‘=«®l>I^toment.Sa Majestd. Il le trouva bon 
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j and wliich migM justifiably have been taken away 

\ at the first capture of Paris, was this time an 

1 unwarranted robbery, against which the Bling and 

f his ministers could only protest in a manner which 

seemed offensive to the conquerors and feeble to 
the French people. 

The payment of a large indemnity, the main- 
tenance of a large foreign army, to be supported 
by France for seven years for the suppression of its 
own action and independence, were conditions that 
no French minister could sign with dignity, and 
I least of all the minister who had taken so active a 

X part with the coalition. 

Having assisted at the appointment of a French 
government which was friendly to good rela- 
tions with England, and it being our predominant 

en effet. Je siiivis Fofficier jusqiie snr la place, et qHandje vis que les 
oHvriers avaient cesse et se retiraient avec lenrs oiitils, je vins rendre 
compte a M. de Talleyrand de cette triste victoire. Cela Ini rendit nn 
pen de bonne hnmenr. ‘ Puisqne les cboses se sont pass^es de la sorte, 
I dit le prince, on ponrrait tirer parti de votre idde de ce matin, que le Eoi 

i avait menac€ de se faire porter snr le pont pour santer de compagnie ; il 

I y a la matifere d*un bon article de journal. Arrangez cela.’ 

Je I’arraogeai en effet ; I’article parut dans les feuilles du surlende- 
> main. Louis XYIII. dtit ^tre bien affray^ d’un pareil coup de t^te de 

sapart; mais ensuite il en accepta de bonne grace la renomm^e. Je 

I i’ai entendu complimenter de cet admirable trait de courage, et il rd- 
pendait avec une assurance parfaite. ... 
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interest to be on good terms with the French 
nation, -we should have firmly resisted the imposi- 
tion of such disgi-aeeful conditions. 

The natural consequence of our not doing so 
was that the Emperor Alexander, who had never 
forgiven M. de Talleyrand for his conduct at the 
recent congress, did not now disguise his per- 
sonal antipathy to him, and told Louis XTIII. 
that he had nothing to expect from the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg as long as M. de Talleyrand was at 
the head of that of the Tuileries; but that, if 
his Majesty gave M. de Talleyrand’s place to 
M. de Eiehelieu, he (the Emperor) would then 
do what he could to mitigate the severity of the 
conditions that all the allies now peremptorily 
demanded. 


XIV. 

The Duo de Richelieu, illustrious by his name 
and with a character which did honour to tha- 
name, was one of those nobles who, when the stat. 
of France rendered it impossible as they thought 
to take an active part in their own country, could 
not, nevertheless, submit themselves to the useless 
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inactivity of an emigre^ s life in the snburbs of 
London. He sought his fortune then in Eussia, 
and found it in the Emperor Alexander’s favour, 
at whose desire he undertook the government of 
the Crimea, and marked his administration by an 
immense progress in the condition of that country. 

The new order of things made him again a 
Pi’enchman; but, diffident of his own powers, he 
was far from being ambitious of office, and even 
declined it at the first Restoration. But the public 
has frequently a tendency to give people what 
it is thought they don’t want, and there was a 
pretty general feeling that M. de Richelieu was a 
man destined to figure politically in his native land. 
His air was noble, his manners were polished and 
courteous, his honesty and straightforwardness pro- 
verbial, his habits of business regular, his abilities 
mediocre ; but there was that about him which is 
felt and cannot be defined, and which points out 
persons for the first places, if they are to have 
any places at all. Every one acknowledged then 
that if the Due de Richelieu was to be a minister, 
he should be the first minister. 

The King was delighted to get rid of M. de 
Talleyrand, whose presence reminded him of an 
obligation, and whose easy air of superiority was 
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disagreeable to bis pride. But it was deemed 
prudent to wait tbe result of tbe elections that 
were then pending. 

They were decidedly unfavourable to the existing 
administration. A government, in fact, can only 
be moderate when it is strong, and the govern- 
ment of M. de Talleyrand was weak, for the only 
efficient support it could have had against the 
court party, was that of the King’s favour, and 
this support it had not got. 

Thus, the Eoyalists, emboldened by the foreign 
armies which were, so to speak, holding a rod over 
their opponents, acted with the force of a party 
which considered it must be victorious,— and carried 
all before it. 

For a moment, M. de Talleyrand seemed 
disposed to resist the coming reaction and even 
obtained the creation of some peers, whom the- King 
unwillingly consented to name for that purpose. 
But, exposed to the violent hostility of the Emperor 
of Eussia, and not having the active friendship 
of Great Bri-tain, he saw that the struggle could 
not succeed ; and, whilst foreseeing and foretell- 
ing that his re-tirement would be the commence- 
ment of a policy that would eventually link Prance 
with the demotic governments of the continent in 
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a war against liberal opinions, he resigned on 
the national ground that he could not sign such 
a treaty as the allies now proposed ; and on the 
24th of September ceased to be prime minister of 
France. 

Louis XVIII. rewarded his retirement with an 
annual pension of one hundred thousand jfrancs, 
and the high court charge of great chamberlain, 
the functions of which, by the way, the ex-minister, 
who might be seen coolly and impassively standing 
behind the King’s chair on all state occasions, not- 
withstanding the cold looks of the sovereign and 
the sagacious sneers of his courtiers, always scru- 
pulously fulfilled. 

In their last official interview, his Majesty 
observed ; 

“ You see to what circumstances oblige me : I 
have to thank you for your zeal, you are without 
reproach, and may remain unmolested at Paris.” * 

This phrase pierced through the usual coolness 
of the person it was addressed to. He replied 
with some vehemence : 

“I have had the happiness of rendering suffi- 


* “Yoiisvoyez ^ quo! les circonstances me forcenfc : ^ vous re- 

mercier de votre zMe, vous dtes sans reproche, et rien ne voiis emp^che 
de roster tranqiirllenient li Paris*” 
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ciently important services to the King, to believe 
that they are not forgotten. I cannot understand 
then what could oblige me to quit Paris. I shall 
remain there, and shall be too happy to find that 
the counsels which the King receives will not be 
such as to compromise his dynasty and France.” * 
As these remarks were made on either side 
before the cabinet, and subsequently repeated, they 
may be considered authentic. 


J ai eu le bonheur de rendre an Eoi assez de services pour croire 
qu’ils n’ont pas iti oublids; je ne oomprendrais pas ce qtii pourrait me 
forcer de quitter Paris. J’y resterai, et je serai trop heureux d’apprendre 
qu on ne fera pas suivre au Roi une ligne capable de compromettre sa 
dynastie et la France.” 
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Part VI. 

FROM THE RETIREMENT OF M. DE TALLEYRAND TO THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1830. 

I. 

M. DB Talleyrand gave a proof of his sagacity 
when he foresaw that, with the violent Royalists 
entering into power nnder a minister named hy 
the Autocrat of the North, a state of things was 
preparing that would lead to a war of opinion 
throughout Europe, and unite the governments 
that could not support liberal institutions with that 
party in the French nation which repudiated them. 
He was equally sagacious in retiring voluntarily 
from affairs, and doing so on national and not on 
party grounds. But at the same time he could 
not long have remained at the head of a parlia- 
mentary government, even had he been free from 
the peculiar difficulty which then surrounded him. 
To direct affairs with such a government, in critical 
times, you must have some of the passions of those 
times. M. de Talleyrand, as I have said at the 
beginning of this sketch, had no passions. 
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He represented the power of reason ; but that 
power, which predominates at the end of every 
crisis, has its voice drowned at the commencement. 
His administration then was necessarily doomed : 
hut he had at least the credit of having endea- 
voured, first to prevent and then to moderate those 
acts of vengeance which a minority that obtains 
the supremacy always wishes to inflict on an adverse 
majority: for he furnished passports and even 
money (the budget of foreign affairs was charged 
with four hundred and fifty-nine thousand francs 
for this purpose) to all who felt desirous to quit 
France— Hey, though he did not profit by the 
indulgence, might have done so. The list of 
proscriptions at first contained one .hundred per- 
sons, M. de Talleyrand reduced that number to 
fifty-seven.* Labedoyere — and this owing entirely 
to his own imprudence, in obliging the govern- 
ment either to release him publicly or to bring 
him to trial was the only victim of an adminis- 
tration which wished to be moderate when every- 
one was violent. 

A. most memorable epoch in French history now 

* Of whom niaeteen to be tried by military law, the rest banished. 
A list of sixty, who were to he warned to quit France, was in the same 
spirit reduced to twenty. 
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commeriGed— tlie constitutional education of the 
French nation. It went through a variety of vicissi- 
tudes. For a time the Royalist reaction, headed by 
the Comte d’Artois, prevailed. It was then for a 
moment stopped by the jealousy of Louis XYIII., 
who felt that France was in reality being governed 
by his brother, who could ride on horseback. After 
a short struggle the conflict between the two 
princes ceased, and M. de Villelle with more or less 
adroitness governed them both. The elder at last 
was deprived by death of the sceptre he had ceased 
to wield independently, and with the ardent desire 
he had ever felt to be loved by his countrymen, 
Charles X. legitimately commenced his right of 
ruling them. But a hesitating policy of concilia- 
tion producing after a short efibrt but a doubtful 
result, another policy was resolved upon. The 
King would show that he was king, and he selected 
a ministry ready to be his soldiers in a battle 
against popular ideas. The battle was fought : 
the King was vanquished. So passed the time 
from 1816 to 1830. 

Within this epoch of fifteen years, during which 
it must be said that France, however agitated and 
divided, made an immense progress under the in- 
stitutions that she owed in no small degree to M. 
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de Talleyrand, that statesman was little more than 
a spectator of passing events. The new patriots, 
orators, journalists, generals of the day, occupied 
public attention, and he ceased to be considered 
except as one of those characters of history that 
have been too interesting in their day to be 
consigned quietly to posterity. Moreover, the 
judgment passed on him from time to time by 
contemporaneous writers was usually superficial 
and sometimes supercilious. 

As to the deputies whom local influence and the 
zeal of parties returned to the lower chamber, they 
were for the most part unknown to him by their 
antecedents, and not worth knowing for their 
merits. 

In the upper chamber, where men of high rank 
and intellectual eminence were certainly to be 
found, his personal influence was not great ; the sym- 
pathies and recollections of that chamber, whether 
amongst the old Eoyalists or most distinguished 
Bonapartists, were against him. There was no one 
consequently to press him to take part in its 
debates, nor were there many subjects of discussion 
suflSciently important to arouse his indolence, and 
call forth with dignity the exertions of a statesman 
who had played so great a part amidst the great 
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events of that marvellous period through which his 
career had run. 

On one memorable occasion, however, he stepped 
boldly forward to claim — if affairs took the course 
which many thought most probable — the first place 
in a new system : this was when war, in 1823, was 
declared against Spain, 

II. 

That war was commenced by M. de Chateau- 
briand, who had always been M. de Talleyrand’s 
antipathy, not merely as a war against the Spanish 
people, or in support of the Spanish monarch, but 
as a war which was to be considered an armed 
declaration in favour of ultra-monarchical prin- 
ciples, thus justifying all the previsions with which 
M. de Talleyrand had quitted office. A victory was 
certain to deliver France into the hands of the 
ultra-Royalist party; defeat or difficulty was as 
certain to give power to more moderate men and 
more moderate opinions. In the one case, M, de 
Talleyrand had nothing to hope ; in the other, it 
was necessary to fix attention on the fact that he 
had predicated misfortime. The struggle in Spain, 
moreover, depended greatly on the state of public 
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opinion ; and this alone made it advisable to endea- 
vour to create as strong a belief as possible that 
men of weight and consideration looked upon it 
with apprehension and disfavour. It was under 
these circumstances that M. de Talleyrand ex- 
pressed the following opinion 
“ Messieurs,”- this impressive discourse com- 
mences, “il y a aujourd’hui seize ans qu’appell6 par 
ceki qui gouvernait alors le monde k lui dire mon 
avis sur^une lutte k engager avec le peuple es- 
pagnol, j’eus le malheur de lui deplaire, en lui ddvoi- 
lant I’avenir, en revto tons les dangers qui allaient 
naitre^en foule d’une aggression non moins injuste 
que temeraire. La disgrace fut le prix de ma sin- 
centd. Etrange destinee, que celle qui me ramhne 
apres ce long espace de temps k renouveler auprks 
du souverain %itime les mgmes efforts, les m^mes 
consei s. Le discours de la couronne a fait dispa- 
re es ernieres esperances des amis de la paix, et. 


which we were about to engage in with the / ^ ^ 

misfortune to displease him hv -r people, I had the 
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mena 9 ant pour I’Bspagne, il est, je dois le dire, 
alarmant pour la Prance. . . . . Oui, j’aurai le 
courage de dire toute la verite. Ces memes senti- 
ments chevaleresques qui, en 1789, entrainaient 
les coeurs genereux, n’ont pu sauver la mo- 
narcliie legitime, ils peuvent encore la perdre en 
1823” 

The Spanish war, in spite of these alarming 
prognostications, was successful ; and courtiers 
sneered not unnaturally at the statesman who had 
denounced it. But if M. de Talleyrand had not 
shown his usual foresight, he had not acted con- 
trary to his usual prudence. People, in deciding 
on the conduct they should adopt, can only cal- 
culate upon probabilities, and must, after all, as 
Machiavelli with his worldly experience observes, 
“ leave much to chance.” This sort of prophecy, 
contained in the speech I have just quoted from, 
had a good deal in its favour; M. de Chateau- 
briand himself had, as I once heard from the lips 


tlie crown has dispelled the last hopes of the friends of peace, and, 
menacing for Spain, is, I ought to say it, as alarming for France. , . . 
Yes, I will hare the courage to tell all the truth. The chivalrous 
sentiments which in 1789 carried away the generous hearts of that 
epoch, could not save the legitimate monarchy j they may lose it in 
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of a person to whom he spoke confidentiany, the 
most serious doubts as to the issue of the ap- 
proaching campaign ; though he considered that 
Its happy termination would firmly establish the 
Bourbons as sovereigns in France, and himself as 
their prime minister : in both of which conclusions 
he was wrong, though it seemed likely he would 
be right. The contemplated enterprize was, in 
fact, unpopular; the prince at its head was without 
capacity, the generals around him were on ill terms 
with each other, the soldiers themselves of doubt- 
ful allegiance. A considerable body of French 
men and some French soldiers were in the enemies’ 
ranks, and were about, in the name of liberty and 
Napoleon IL, to make an appeal, from the opposite 
shore of the Bidassoa, to their advancing com- 

The courage of the cation now attacked had 
on many occasions been remarkable ; the discipline 
of Its armies had been lately improved ; the policy 
of England was uncertain; the credit of Prance 
was far from good. These were all fair elements 
out of which It was by no means unreasonable to 
ooncoc a disastrous presage, which, like many pre- 
sages, M a tendency to realise itself. But more 

ospeciaUyit should be observed that thepredictions 
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of M. de Talleyrand, if unfortunate, would do him 
no harm, and if fortunate, would replace him on 
the pinnacle of power. 


III. 

The ex-minister of Louis XVIII. thus revived 
the recollections of the ex-minister of Napoleon le 
G-rand ; as already the member of the* Chamber of 
Peers had vindicated the principles of the veteran 
of the National Assembly ; for on the_24th of July, 
1821, we find him expressing the same sentiments 
in favour of the liberty of the press after practical 
experience, which at the commencement of his 
career he had pi’oclaimed with theoretical antici- 
pations. 

As the question at issue is not yet solved in the 
country he was addressing, it may not be without 

interest to hear what he says ;* 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ Without the liberty of the press there can be 
no representative government; it is one of its 
essential instruments — its chief instrument, in fact : 


* Sans la liberty de la presse il n’y a point de gonvemement reprd- 
sentatif : elle esfc iin do ses instruments essentiels, olio en est Tinstru- 
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every government has its principles, and we cannot 
remember too often that frequently those principles 
which are excellent for one government are detes- 
table for another. It has been abundantly demon- 
strated by several members of this House, both in 
this and the preceding session, that without the 
liberty of the press representative government does 
not exist. I will not, then, repeat what you have’ 
already heard or read, and which is no doubt the 
frequent subject of your reflections. 

“ But there are two points of view in which it 
appears to me the question has not been sufficiently 
treated, and which I resolve into two propositions : 

“ 1st. The liberty of the press is a necessity of 
the time. 

ment principal: ohaqne gouvemement a les siens, et nous ne nous 
souvenona pas assez que souvent ceux qui sont bons pour tel gouverne- 
ment sont d^testables pour tel autre. II a demontrd jusqu’k 
I'dvidence, par plusieurs membres de cette Chambre, qui, dans cette 
session et dans le prdcddentes, ont parld sur cette matibre, que sans la 
libertd de la presse il n’y a point de gouvemement reprdsentatif. Je ne 
vous redirai done point ce que vous avez tons on entendu, ou lu, et ce 
qui a da souvent 6tre I’objet de vos meditations. 

“ Mais il est deux points'de vue sous lesquels la question ne me parait 
pas avoir dtd suffisamment examinde et que je rdduis k ces deux 
propositions : 

“ 1°. La libertd de la presse est une ndoessitd du temps. 

« 2°. Un gouvemement s’expose quand il se refuse obstindment et 
wop longtemps a ce que le temps a proolamd ndeessaire. 

« L’espnt humain n’est jamais compldtement stationnaire. La ddcou- 
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“ 2nd. A government exposes itself when it 
obstinately refuses, and that for a lengthened 
period, what the time proclaims as necessary. 

“ The mind- is never completely statiomry. The 
discovery of yesterday is only a means to arrive 
at a fresh discovery to-morrow. One is never- 
theless justified in afiirming that it appears to 
act hy impvlses, because there are mmnents when it 
appears particularly desirous of bringing forth— of 
producing ; at others, on the contrary, when, satisfied 
by its conquests, it appears to rest itself, and is occupied 
in putting the treasures it has acquired in order, rather 
than in seehing after new ones. The seventeenth 
century was one of these fortunate epochs. The 
human intellect, dazzled by the immense riches 
which the art of printing had put at its disposal, 
paused to gaze in admiration on the wondrous 


verte de la veille n’est i^oiir lui qu’un moyen de plus d’arriver a des 
d^couvertes nouvelles. II est pourtant vrai de dire qu’il semble proc^der 
par crises, parce-qu’il y a des dpoques oii il est plus particulierement 
tourment4 du besoin d’enfanter et de produire, d’autres, au contraire, 
ob, satisfait de ses conquites, il parait se reposer sur et plus 

oceup4 de mettre ordre ases ricbesses que d^eu acqu^rir de uouvelles: 
le dix-septifeine si^cle fut une de ces epoques fortunees. L’esprit bnmain, 
dtonn^ des ricbesses imruenses dout rimprimerie I’avait mis complfete- 
meut eu possession, s’arr^ta dMmiration pour jouir de ce magnifique 
bMtage* Tout entier aux jouissances des lettres, des sciences et des 
arts, il mit sa gloire et son bonbexir h produire des chefs-d’oeuvi'e. 
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sight. Griving itself up entirely to the enjoyment of 
letters, science, and art, its glory and happiness 
became concentrated in the production of master- 
pieces. All the great men of the time of Louis 
XIV. vied with each other in embellishing a 
social order, beyond which they saw nothing, 
and desired nothing, and which appeared to them 
made to last as long as the glory of the great king, 
the object alike of their respect and of their 
enthusiasm. But when they had exhausted the 
fertile mine of antiquity, their intelligent activity 
found itself almost compelled to search elsewhere, 
and discovered nothing new, except in specu- 
lative studies that embrace all the future, and of 
which the limits are unknown. It was amidst 
these dispositions that the eighteenth century 


loua es gmas g&ies du mfecle de Louis XIV. travaillerent a IW a 
emtoUir un ordre social au-dela duquel ils ne voyaient rien, ils no 
dosiraient non, ot qui lour paraissait devoir dnrer autant que la gloire 
u grand Roi, objet de leurs respects et de leur enthousiasme. Mais 
quand on eut dpuisd eette mine fdoonde de I’antiquitd, I’activitd de 

d et ne 

trouva de choses nouvelles que dans les dtudes spdculatives qui embraa- 

sent tout _1W. et dont les limites sent Jonnues. Ce fld^ 

ces dispositions que s’ouvrit le dix-huitifeme sifecle, qui devait si peu 
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dawned— a century so little resembling the pre- 
ceding one. To tbe poetical lessons of Telema- 
cbus succeeded tbe theories of ‘ the Esprit des 
Lois,' and Port Eoyal was replaced by the Ency- 
clopaedia. 

“ I pray you to observe, gentlemen, that I neither 
censure nor approve : I simply relate. 

“ In calling to mind all the calamities poured 
out upon France during the Revolution, we must 
not be altogether unjust towards those superior 
men that brought it about ; and we ought not to 
forget, that if in their writings they have not always 
been able to avoid falling into error, we owe to 
them the revelation of some great truths. Above 
all, let us not forget that we ought not to make 
them responsible for the precipitation with which 


‘‘ Je vous prie de remarquer, Messieurs, que je ne blame ni n'approuve ; 
je raconte. 

‘‘En nous rappelant tons les maux versus sur la France pendant la 
revolution, il ne faut cependant pas ^tre tout 4-fait injuste en vers les 
g^nies sup4rieurs qui Tout amende ; et nous ne devons pas oublier que 
si dans leurs dcrits ils n’ont pas toujours su se preserver de Ferreur, 
nous leiir devons aussi la reV^Iation de quelques grandes veritds. 
N’oublions pas surtout que nous ne devons pas les rendre responsables 
de la precipitation inconsid^rde avec laquelle la France, presque tout 
entiere, s’est lanc^e dans la carriere qu’ils s’dtaient contents d’indiquer. 
On a mis en pratique des aperpus, et toujours on a pu dire: ‘malheur k 
celui qui dans son fol orgueil veut aller au-delk des ngcessites du temps, 
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France ruslied practically into a career which her 
philosopher merely indicated. Thoughts were 
turned at once into action, and one might well say, 
‘Woe to him who in his foolish pride would go 
beyond the necessities of his epoch ! Some abyss 
or revolution awaits him.’ But when we simply 
follow the necessity of an epoch, we are certain 
not to go astray. 

“Now, gentlemen, do you wish to know what 
were in 1789 the real necessities of that epoch ? 
Turn to the mandates of the different orders re- 
presented in the National Assembly. All that 
was then the reflected wish of enlightened men is what 
I call wecesszWes. The Constituent Assembly was 
only their interpreter when it proclaimed Hberty of 
worship, equality before the law, individual liberty. 


Fabime ou quelque involution I’attendent.’ Mais quand on ne fait que 
C 0 que le temps commande, on est sur de ne pas s’egarer. 

Or, Messieurs, voulez-yous savoir quelles ^taient en 1789 les v^ritables 
n6cessites du temps ? ouvrez les caliiers des diiferents ordres. Tout ce 
qui 4tait alors le voeu de&bommes eclair^s, voila ceque j’appelle 

des n^cessiMs* L Assemblde Constituante n’en fut que Finterprete lors- 
qu’elle proclama la liberty des cultes, Fdgalitd deyant la loi, la libertd 
individuelle, le droit des juridictions (nul ne pent ^tre distrait de ses 
juges naturels), la liberty de la presse. 

‘‘Eile fut peu d’accord avec ie temps lorsqu’elle institua une Chambre 
unique, lorsqu*elle ddtraisit le sanction royale, lorsqu’elle tortura les 
consciences, eta Et cependant, malgrd ses erreurs, dont le n’ai 
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the right of jurisdiction (that no one should be 
deprived of his natural judges), the liberty of the 
press. 

“ It was little in accordance with its epoch when 
it instituted a single chamber, when it destroyed 
the royal sanction, when it tortured the conscience, 
&c. &c. And, nevertheless, in spite of its faults, 
of which I have only cited a small number — faults 
followed by such great calamities— posterity which 
has began for it accords to it the glory of esta- 
blishing the foundation of our new public rights. 

“ Let m hold, then, for certain, that all thai is desired, 
that all that is proclaimed good and useful by all 
the enlightened men of a comitry, without variation, 
during a series of years diversely occupied, is a ne- 
cessity of the times. Such, gentlemen, is the liberty 
of the press. I address myself to all those amongst 


cit6 qu’un petit nonibre, erreiirs suivies de si grandes calamity, la 
postelite qul a commence pour elle, lui reconnait la gloire d’avoir etabli 
les bases de notre nouveau droit public. 

Tenons done pour certain que ce qui est vouln, que ce qui est pro- 
clamd bon et utile par tons les bommes ^clairds d’un pays, sans variation 
pendant une suite d’ann^es diversement remplies, est une n^cessite du 
temps. Telle est, Messieurs, la liberte de la presse. Je m’adresse a 
tons ceux d’entre vous qui sont plus particulikement mes contem- 
porains, n’^tait-elle pas Tobjet des voeux de tons ces hommes excellents 
que nous avons adnairds dans notre jeunesse,— des Malesberbes, des 
Trudaines, — qui certes valaient Hen les bomraes dMtat que nous avons 
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you who are more particularly my contemporaries 
—was it not the dear object and wish of all those 
excellent men whom we so admired in our youth 
—the Malesherbes, the Trudaines — who surely 
were well worth the statesmen we have had since ? 
The place which the men I have named occupy in 
our memories amply proves that the liberty of the 
press consolidates legitimate renown; and if it 
destroys usurped reputations, where is the harm ? 

“Having proved my first proposition; that the 
liberty of the press is ■ in France the necessary 
result of the state of its society, it remains for me 
to establish my second proposition— that a govern- 
ment is in danger when it obstinately refuses what 
the state or spirit of its society requires. 

“ The most tranquil societies, and those which 


depuis ? La place que les hommes que j’ai no 
souvenirs prouve bien que la liberty de la pre 
m&s legitimes ; et si elle ruine les rdputationf 
mal ? 

“ Apres avoir prouvf que la liberty de la 
rdsultat n&essaire de IMtat actuel de la socidtd, 
seoonde proposition, qu’un gouvemement s’ej 
obstindment a ce que le temoa a 
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ought to he the most happy, always number 
amongst them a certain class of men who hope 
to acquire by the means of disorder those riches 
which they do not possess, and. that importance 
which they ought never to have. Is it prudent to 
furnish the enemies of social order with pretexts 
for discontent, without which their individual 
efforts to promote disturbance would be impotent? 

“ Society in its progressive march is destined to 
experience new wants. I can perfectly understand 
that governments ought not to be in any hurry to 
recognise them ; but when it has once recognised them, 
to take back what it has given, or, what comes to 
the same thing, to be always suspending its exer- 
cise, is a temerity of which I more than any one 
desire that those who conceived the convenient and 


de m^contentement sans lesquels leiir perversity serait yternellemeiit im- 
puissante? 

i “La society, dans sa marclie progressive, est destinde a siibir de 

nouvelles nycessites ; je comprends que les goiivernements ne doivent 
pas se biter de les reconnaitre et d’y faire droit ; mais quand il les ont 
reconnnes, reprendre ce qii’on a donne, ou, ce qui revient an m§me, le 
? suspendre sans cesse, c’est nne tymerite dont, plus que personne, je 

i desire que n’aient pas a se repentir ceiix qui en congoivent la commode 

: et funeste pensye, II ne faut jamais compromettre la bonne foi d’un 

gouvernement. De nos jours, il n’est pas facile de tromper longtemps. 
II y a quelqidun qui a plus d’esprit que Yoltaire, plus d’esprit que 

( Bonaparte, plus d’esprit que cbaciin des directeurs, que cbacim des 
rainistres passds, pidsents, a venir, c’est tout le monde. S’engager, on 

1 ■ ■ ^ ^ 

I 
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fatal thouLglit not Lave to repent. The good 
faith of a government should never be compromised. 
Now-a-days, it is not easy to deceive for long. There 
is some me who has more intelligence than Voltaire ; 
more intelligence than Bonaparte ; more intelligence 
than each of the Directors — than each of the ministers, 
past, present, and to come. That some one is every- 
body. To engage in, or at least to persist in, a 
struggle against what according to general belief 
is a public interest, is a political fault,— and at this 
day all political faults are dangerous. 

“ When the press is free— when each one knows 
that his interests are or will be defended— all wait 
with patience a justice more or less tardy. Hope 
supports, and with reason, for this hope cannot be 
deceived for long ; but when the press is enslaved, 
when no voice can be raised, discontent will soon 
exact, on the part of the government, either too 
much concession or too much repression.” 


duinoins pci'sibterdans une lutte o^l tout lemoudese croit iutdressd, c’est 
une faute, et aujourd hui toutes les fautes politiques sont dangereiises. 

Quand la presse est libre, lorsqne ohacnn pent savoir que ses interlts 
sont ou seront ddfendna, on attend dn temps une justice plus ou moins 
tardive; I’espdrance sentient, et avec raison, car cette espdrancene pent 
etm longtemps trompde; mais quand la presse est asservie, quand nulle 
voix ne pent s’dlever, les mdcontentements exigent bientotde la part du 
gouvfememexit, ou trop do faiblesse ou trop de repression.” 
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On tlie 26 tli of February, 1822 , M. de Tal- 
leyrand spoke on tbe same subject, commenting 
on tbe rights accorded by, and the intentions which 
had presided over, the charter. Such efforts on 
such subjects preserved for his name a national 
; character, and connected the most memorable acts 

of his own career with the most ardent aspirations 
of his country. 

IV. 

Still, notwithstanding these occasional appear- 
ances on the public stage, it is certain that the 
easy though momentary triumph of a cause of 
which he had somewhat solemnly announced the 
almost certain defeat, disgusted him from further 
I meddling in affairs, and much of his time was after- 

wards passed out of Paris, at Valengay, the estate 
which he meant should be ancestral, in Touraine. 
His fortune, moreover, was much affected by the 
; bankruptcy of a commercial house in which he had 

■ engaged himself as what we call a “sleeping 

partner,” Nevertheless he held, when in the 
capital, a great existence his drawing-room be- 
coming to the Eestoration what it had been to the 
I best days of the Empire— a rival court, and a court 
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which gathered to itself all the eminences of the 
old times^and all the rising young men of the new. 

There, from his easy-chair, drawn up to the 
window which looks upon the Tuileries, and sur- 
rounded by those who had acted in the past with 
him, or who might make a future for him, he 
read with pleased composure the fall of ministry 
after ministry on the flushed countenance of the 
eager deputy rushing to or from the fatal vote ; 
until, at the nomination of M. de Polignac, he 
repeated calmly to those about him, the phrase he 
is said to have pronounced after the Eussian 
campaign : ‘‘ C est U commencement de h fin." 
Indeed, ever since the dismissal of the National 
Guard, and the failure of M. de Martignac’s 
ministry, which, tried as it was and at the time it 
was, could not hut fail, he spoke without reserve, 
though always with expressions of regret, to those 
in his intimacy, of the extreme peril to which the 
legitimate monarchy was hurrying ; and he could 
do this with the more certainty, from the know- 
ledge he possessed of Charles X.’s character, the 
good and bad qualities of which he considered 
equally dangerous. 
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Y. 


The following account of the share which M. de 
Talleyrand took in the new Revolution, that, after 
many ominous preludes, at last took place, was 
given me by an actor in the history he relates. 

For the first two days of the insurrection, viz., 
the 27th and 28th of July, M. de Talleyrand said 
little or nothing, remaining quietly at home and 
refusing himself to all inquirers. On the third 
day he called to him his private secretary, and 
with that winning manner he knew so well how 
to adopt when he had any object to gain, said 
to him : “ M. C , I have a favour to request 


of you; go for me to St. Cloud” (the service 
was one of some danger and difficulty), “see if 
the royal family are still there, or what they are 
doing.” The secretary went and found Charles X. 
just departing for Rambouillet. M. de Talleyrand, 
who had during his messenger’s absence seen 
General Sebastian!, General Gerard, and two or 
three other influential persons of the same party 
and opinions, on hearing that the King had quitted 
St. Cloud, retired to his room and remained there 
alone for about two hours, when he again sent for 
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tuc Hame geuweman, ana tnis timn ms manners 
were, if possible, more persuasive than before. 
“I have yet another and greater favour to ask, 

M. 0 Gro for me to Neuilly ; get by some 

means or other to Madame Adelaide ;* give her 
this piece of paper, and when she has read it, 
either see it burnt or bring it back to me.” The 
piece of paper contained merely these words: 
“ Madame, pent avoir toute confiance dans le 
porteur, qui est mon secretaire.” “ When madame 
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Lis advice. He shall be in Paris to-morrow,” was 
the reply ; after which M. C — - — had the courage 
to ask, though with some hesitation, that the piece 
of paper should be destroyed or returned. It was 
given back to him, and he restored it to M. de 
Talleyrand, who did not, by the way, forget to 
ask for it. It only remains to say that the Due 
d’Orleansdid come to Paris the following day *, did 
only take the title of Lieutenant-general ; and that 
the rest did, as M. de Talleyrand had predicted, 
follow. Thus ended the last Revolution with which 
this singular man was blended. 

When the message he sent arrived, the future 
king of the French was concealed, the conduct he 
seemed likely to pursue uncertain ; and those who 
know anything of revolutions will be aware of the 
value of a day and an hour. Moreover, this prince 
got to the throne by the very door which M. de 
Talleyrand had warned Louis XVIII. to close, viz. 
a constitution proceeding /rm the people. 

Nor is this all : the knowledge that M. de 
Talleyrand had recognised, and even been con- 
cerned in establishing, the new dynasty, had no 
slight influence on the opinion formed of it in 
other courts, and might be said more especially 
to have decided our own important and imme- 
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diate recognition of it. He himself was then 
offered the post of minister of foreign affairs^ but 
he saw it was more difficult and less important 
than that of ambassador to St. James’s, and while 
he refused the first position he accepted the last. 


YI. 


The choice was a fortunate one. Ho one else 
could have supplied M. de Talleyrand in England 
at that juncture ; he knew well and personally 
both the Duke of Wellington and Lord Grey, the 
chiefs of the opposing parties, and it was perhaps 
his presence at the British .court, more than 
any other circumstance of the time, which pre- 
served, in a crisis when all the elements of war 
were struggling to get loose, that universal peace 
which for so many years remained unbroken. 

Wffh a firm conviction, indeed, of the necessity 
of ffiis peace, he took the best and only course for 
maintaining it. An ordinary diplomatist is oc- 
cupied with the thousand small affairs passing 
t rough his hands, and the thousand ideas of 
more or less importance connected with them- 
M. de Talleyrand’s great talent, as I have more 
than once said, was in selecting at once the most 
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important point oi the moment, and in sacrificing, 
without delay or scruple, whatever was necessary' 
to attain his object with respect to that point. 

He saw that the peaceful reception of the 
Orleans’ dynasty could be obtained, and could 
only be obtained, by being on good terms with 
England. A quarrel with us was an European 
war ; a good understanding with us rendered such 
a war unlikely, almost impossible. Belgium was 
the especial question on which all earlier nego- 
tiations turned, and on which the amity of our 
government depended. That country, smarting 
under many real, and irritated by the thought 
of many fancied, grievances, had thrown off the 
Dutch yoke. The Dutch troops, which a little 
more vigour might have rendered victorious, had 
retreated from Brussels ; the frontier fortresses 
were in the hands of the insurgents, and it is no 
use disguising the fact that there was, is, and ever 
will be, a considerable party in France in favour 
of extending the French frontier, and comprising 
Antwerp within the French dominions. England, 
however, was not then, and probably will not at 
any time, with statesmen caring for the safety of 
their country, submit to this. She had, in fact, at 
the peace of 1814, provided especially, as she 
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thought, for the safety of the Netherlands, by the 
amalgamation of the Belgian and Dutch provinces 
into one kingdom, and by the fortresses which she 
had built or repaired for protecting that kingdom. 

This policy was now overthrown, and could not 
be reconstructed without exciting the warlike and 
excited spirit of the French people. On the other 
hand, we could only make a limited sacrifice to 
French susceptibility and ambition . Much skill then 
was necessary on the part of all persons, but more 
especially on the part of the French negotiator, 
to avoid any serious wound to the interests of the 
one nation, or to the feelings of the other. There 
was a call, in short, for the steadiest discretion with- 
out any change of purpose ; and all through the 
various phases of those long negotiations, by which 
jarring questions were finally composed, M. de Tal- 
leyrand warily persevered in his plan of plant- 
ing the new government of France amongst the 
established governments of Europe through its 
alliance with Great Britain. 

The establishment of conferences in London was 
one of the most artful of the measures adopted with 
this end. Here the ambassador of Louis Philippe 
wasbroughtatonce, and in union with the Cabinet 
of St. James’s, into almost daily and intimate com- 
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munication with the representatives of the other 
great powers. A variety of misrepresentations 
were removed, and a variety of statements made, 
not merely useful for the questions which were 
especially under discussion, hut for the general 
position and policy of the State which the veteran 
diplomatist represented. 

The quadruple alliance — an alliance of the 
western and constitutional governments of Europe 
—was, in fact, a mere extension of the alliance 
between Prance and England, and a great moral 
exhibition of the trust placed by the parties them- 
selves in that alliance. With this remarkable and 
popular compact — a compact which embodied the 
best principles, on which an Anglo-French alliance 
can be formed— the diplomatic career of M. de 
Talleyrand closed. He felt, as he himself said, that 
there “is a sort of space between death and life, 
which should be employed in dying decently.” 

The retirement of Lord Grey removed from the 
scene of public affairs in England that generation 
which, long accustomed to the reputation of a man 
who had filled half a century with his name, treated 
both himself and his opinions with the flattering 
respect due to old remembrances. To the men of 
the new government he was, comparatively apeak- 
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ing, a stranger. The busy time of tbeir career be 
bad passed in seclusion from affairs. They consi- 
dered biTY) , in a certain degree, as antiquated and 
gone by : a sentiment wbicb be was keen enougb 
to detect, and sensitive enougb to feel deeply. 

His opinions, indeed, became somewhat embit- 
tered by certain afironts or negligences of which, 
during the latter part of bis embassy, be thought be 
bad to complain ; and, after bis retirenaent, it is said 
that be rather counselled bis royal master to con- 
sider that the advantages sought lor in an alliance 
with England were obtained, and that the future po- 
licy of France should be to conciliate other powers. 

VII. 

At all events M. de Talleyrand, during bis 
mission in England, not only sustained his pre- 
vious reputation, but added very considerably to 
it. What struck the vulgar, and many, indeed, 
above the vulgar, who did not remember that the 
really crafty man disguises his craft, was the plain, 
open, and straightforward way in which he spoke 
of and dealt with all public matters, without any 
of those mysterious devices which distinguish the 
simpleton who is in the diplomacy from the states- 
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man who is a diplomatist. In fact, having made 
up his mind to consider the English alliance at this 
time essential to his country, he was well aware 
that the best and only way of obtaining it was 
by such frank and fair dealing as would win the 
confidence of British statesmen. 

Lord Palmerston told me that his manner in 
diplomatic conferences was remarkable for its 
extreme absence of pretension, without any dero- 
gation of authority. He sat, for the most part, 
quiet, as if approving ; sometimes, however, stating 
his opinion, but never arguing or discussing;— 
a habit foreign to the natural indolence which 
accompanied him throughout his active career, 
and which he also condemned on . such occasions, 
as fruitless and impolitic : “ I argue before a 
public assembly,” he used to say, “ not because I 
hope to convince any one there, but because I wish 
my opinions to be knowii to the world. But, in 
a room beyond which my voice is not to extend, the 
attempt to enforce my opinion against that which 
another is engaged to adopt, obliges him to be 
more formal and positive in expressing his hos- 
tility, and often leads him, from a desire to shine 
in the sense of his instructions, to go beyond them,” 

Whatever M. de Talleyrand did, therefore, in 
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tlie way of argument, lie usually did beforeband, 
and alone, with the parties whom he was after- 
wards to encounter, and here he tried to avoid 
controversy. His manner was to bring out 
the principal point in his own opinion, and pre- 
sent it to the best advantage in every possible 
position. 

Napoleon complained of this, saying, he could 
not conceive how people found M. de Talleyrand 
eloquent. “II tournait toujours sur la meme 
idee.”* But this was a system with him, as with 
Fox, who laid it down as the great principle for 
an orator who wished to leave an impression. 

He was apt, however, to ask to have a particular 
word or sentence, of which he had generally 
studied the bearing and calculated the effect, intro- 
duced into a paper under discussion, and from the 
carelessness with which he made the request it 
was usually complied with. There was something 
in this silent way of doing business, which dis- 
appointed those who expected a more frequent 
use of the brilliant weapons which it was well 
known that the great wit of the day had at his 
command. But in the social circle which he wished 
to charm, or with the single individual whom he 

* Ho always turned round the same idea. 
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wished to gain, the eftect of his peculiar eloquence 
generally overran the expectation. 

M. de Bacourt, who was secretary to his embassy 
in London, informed me “that M. de Talleyrand 
I'arely wrote a whole despatch,” but that a variety of 
little memorandums and phrases were usually to be 
found in his portfolio. When the question which 
these notes referred to had to be treated, they were 
produced, and confided to him (M. de Bacourt), who 
was told the general sense of the document he was 
to write, and how such memoranda were to be 
introduced. Finally, a revisal took place, and the 
general colouring, which proved that the despatch 
came from the ambassador, and not from his 
chancery, was fused over the composition. As a 
general rule in business, M. de Talleyrand held to 
the rule, that a chief should never do anything that 
a subaltern could do for him. 

“You should always,” he used to say, “have 
time to spare, and rather put off till to-morrow 
what you cannot do well and easily to-day, than get 
into that hurry and flurry which is the necessary 
consequence of feeling one has too much to do.” 

I have painted the subject of this sketch per- 
sonally in his eaidy life. Towards the close of his 
existence, the likenesses of him that are common 
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are sufficiently resembling. His bead, with a super- 
fluity of hair, looked large, and was sunk deep 
into an expanded chest. His countenance was pale 
and grave, with a mouth, the under-lip rather pro- 
truding, which formed itself instantly and almost 
instinctively into a smile that was sarcastic with- 
out being ill-natured. He talked little in general 
society, merely expressing at intervals some opinion 
that had the air of an ' epigram, and which pro- 
duced its effect as much from the manner with 
which it was brought out, as from its intrinsic 
merit. He was, in fact, an actor, but an actor with 
such ease and nonchalance that he never seemed 
more natural than when he was acting. , 

His recorded hon mote, of which I have given 
some, have become hackneyed, especially the best. 
But I will venture to mention a few that occur to 
me, as I am writing, and which are remarkable 
as expressing an opinion concerning an individual 
or a situation. ' ■ - ' 

When the Comte d’ Artois wished to be present 
at the councils of Louis XVIII., M. de Talleyrand 
opposed the project. ! The Comte d’ Artois was 
offended, and reproached the minister. “ Hn jour,” 
said M. de Talleyrand, “ Yotre Majeste me remer- 
ciera pour ce qui deplait a Yotre Altesse JRoyale.” 
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M. de Chateaubriand was no favourite with 
M. de Talleyrand. He condemned him as an af- 
fected writer, and an impossible politician. When 
the ‘‘Martyrs” first appeared, and was run after 
by the public with an appetite that the booksellers 
could not satisfy, M. de Fontanes, after speaking 
of it with an exaggerated eulogium, finished his 
explanation of the narrative by saying that Eu- 
dore and Cymodocee were thi’own into the circus 
and devoured “ par les b^tes.” * “ Comme I’ou- 

vrage,” said M.de Talleyrand. 

Some person saying that Fouche had a great 
contempt for mankind, “O’est vrai,” said M.de 
Talleyrand, “ cet homme s’est beaucoup <§tudi4,” f 

There is a certain instinct which most persons 
have as to their successor; and when some one 
asked M. de Talleyrand a little before the Due 
de Eichelieu, governor of Odessa, was appointed 
prime minister in his own country, whether he, 
M. de Talleyrand, really thought that the Due 
was fit to govern France, he replied, to the 
surprise of the questioner, “ Most assuredly ; ” 
adding, after a slight pause, “ No one knows the 
Crimea better.” 

. t It, is true, that man has much studied himself. 
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A lady, using the privilege of her sex, was 
speaking with violence of the defection of the 
Due de Eaguse. “Mon Dieu, madame,” said M. 
de Talleyrand, “ tout cela ne prouve qu’une chose. 
O’est que sa montre avan^ait et tout le monde etait 
k I’heure.”* 

A strong supporter of the chamber of peers, 
when there was much question as to its merits, 
said, “ At least you there find consciences.” “Ah, 
oui,” said M. de Talleyrand, “ beaucoup, beau- 
coup de consciences. Semonville, par example, en 
a au moins deux.”t 

Louis XVIII., speaking of M. de Blacas before 
M. de Talleyrand had expressed any opinion con- 
cerning him, said, “ Ce pauvre Blacas, il aime la 
France, il m’aime, mais on dit qu’il est sufldsant.” 
“ Ah oui, Sire, suffisant et insuffisant.” J 

We could prolong almost indefinitely this record 

of sayings from which M. de Talleyrand, not- 
withstanding his many services and great abilities, 
derives his popular and traditional reputation : 

* “Mon Dieu, madam, all that only proved one thing. His watch 
advanced, and other people’s was exact to the hour ” 

f ! ** consciences ; Semonville, for example, has 

two*' ... 

t “That poor Blacas, he loves France, and he loves me; hitt thev 
say he rs self-eufficient.” « Oh yes. Sire, sufficient and insufficient.” " 
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but, in reality, they belong as mucb to tbe con- 
versational epoch at which he entered, the world, 
as to himself. 


VIIL 

On quitting England, he quitted not only di- 
plomacy, as I have said, but public life, and 
passed the remainder of his days in the enjoyment 
of the highest situation, and the most agreeable 
and cultivated society, that his country could 
afford. 

His fortune and ability might now, according 
to the Grecian sage, be estimated; for his career 
was closed ; and, as the old sought his saloon as 
the hearth on which their brighter recollections 
could be revived, so the young were glad to test 
their opinions by the experience of “ the politic 
man,” who had passed through so many vicissi- 
tudes, and walked with a careless and haughty 
ease over the ruins of so many governments, at 
the fall of which he had assisted. He himself, 
with that cool presence of mind for which he was 
so remarkable, aware that he had but a few years 
between the grave and himself, employed them 
in one of his great and constant objects, that of 
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prepossessing the age about to succeed him in Ms 
favour, and explaining to those whom he thought 
likely to influence the coming generation, the 
darker passages of his brilliant career. To one 
distinguished person, M, Montalivet, who related 
to me the fact, he once said : “ You have a preju- 
dice against me, because your father was an Im- 
perialist, and you think I deserted the Emperor. 
I have never kept fealty to any one longer than 
he has himself been obedient to common sense. 
But, if you jxtdge all my actions by this rule, you 
will find that I have been eminently consistent; 
and where is there so degraded a human being, 
or so bad a citizen, as to submit his intelligence, 
or sacrifice his country, to any individual, how- 
ever born, or however endowed ? ” 

This, indeed, in a few words, was M. de Talley- 
rand’s theory ; a theory which has formed the 
school that without strictly adhering to the prin- 
ciple that common sense should be the test of 
obedience, bows to every authority with a smile 
and shrug of the shoulders, and the well-known 
phrase of “ La France avant tout'.' 

Shortly previous to his last illness he appeared 
(evidently with the intention of bidding the world 
a soit of dignified adieu) in the tribune of the 
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Institute. The subject which he chose for his essay 
was M. Reinhard, who had long served under him, 
and was just dead, and with whom and himself, 
even in the circumstance of their both having 
received an ecclesiastical education, there was 
some sort of resemblance. The discourse is in- 
teresting on this ground, and also as a review of 
the different branches of the diplomatic service, 
and the duties attached to each- — forming a 
kind of legacy to that profession of which the 
speaker had so long been the ornament. 

IX. 

“ GrBNTLEMEN,* — 

“ I was in America when I was named a member 
of the Institute, and placed in the department of 
moral and political sciences, to which I have had the 
honour of being attached ever since it was first 
established. 

“ On my return to France, I made it my prin- 


‘‘ MESSIEtTBS,"— 

“ JMtais eii Am^riqiie, lorsque ron eut la bont^^ de me nommer 
Mernbre de rinstitut, et de m’attacber h la classe des sciences morales 
et politique, ii la quelle j’ai depuis son origine, riionneur d’appartenir. 
“A mon retoiir eii France, nioii premier soin fut de me rend re a ses 
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eipal object to attend its meetings, and to express 
to my new colleagues, many of whom we now so 
justly regret, the pleasure it gave me to find myself 
one of their number. At the first sitting I attended, 
the bureau was being renewed, and I had the 
honour of being named secretary. During six 
months, I drew up, to the best of my ability, the 
minutes of the proceedings, but my labours be- 
trayed perhaps a little too plainly my modesty, 
for I had to report on a work which was new to 
me. The subject of it— treated by one of our 

most learned colleagues— was ‘ A Dissertation on 
the Eipuarian Laws,’ and had evidently required 
from its author a research that I was unable to 
control. It was about the same period that I read 
at our public meetings several papers, which were 
received with such indulgence as to be thought 


seances, et de t4moigner aux pei-sonnes qui la composaient alors, et 
dont plusiours nous ont laissd de justes regrets, le plaisir quo 1’avais de 
me trouver un de leurs collfegues. A la premifero sdance A laquelle 
jassistai, on ronouvelait le bureau et on me fit rbonneur de me nommer 
secretaire. Le proc^-wrbal qne je r4digeai pendant six mois avec 
autant de soin que je le pouvais, portait, peut-gtre un pen trop le 
^raotere de ma ddfgrence ; oar j’y rendais oompte d’un travail qui m’etait 
ort tonger. Ce travail, qui sans doute avait cofltd bien des reobercbes 
bien des veilles b un de nos plus savants collegues, avait pour titre ‘ Dis- 

nos assemble puWiques, quelques lectures que I’indnlgence, qui m’etait 
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worthy of being inserted in the memoirs of the 
Institute. But forty years have now elapsed, 
during which I have been a stranger to this tri- 
bune; first, in consequence of frequent absence; 
I then from duties, to which I felt bound to devote 

I' my whole time and attention; I must also add, 

from that discretion, which, in times of difficulty, 
is required of a man employed in public affairs ; 

I and finally, at a later period, from the infirmities, 

usually brought on, or at least aggravated, by 
, age. 

f “At the present moment, I feel myself called 

upon to perform a duty, and to make a last ap- 
pearance before this Assembly, in order that the 
memory of a man, known to the whole of Europe ; 
■ — of a man whom I loved, and who, from the very 


! accord^e alors, a fait insurer dans les Mdmoires de rinstitiit. Depuis 

cette dpoquGj qnarante aniB^es se sont dcouldes, diirant iesquelles cette 
tribnne m’a etd comme iiiterdite, d’abord par ’beaucoup d’absences 
ensnite par des fonctions aiixqiielles mon devoir etait d’appartenir tout 
entier: je dois dire aiissi, par la discretion quo les temps diOficiles 
exigent d’un homme livrd aiix affaires ; et enfin, plus tard, par les 
infirmites qiie la vieillesse amene d’ordlnaire avec elle, on du moins 
i qu’elle aggrave toujours. 

^‘Mais aujourd’iuii j’eproiive le besoin, et jc regarde comme lui devoir 
de m’y presenter une dernibre fois, pour qiie la mdmoire d’lm homme 
coimu dans ton te rEurope, dhin bomme quo j’aimais, et qiii, depuis la 
formation de I’lnstitut, dtait metre collbgivej re9oive ici un temoignage 
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foundation of the Institute, has been our colleague, 
should receive here a public testimony of our 
esteem and regret. His position with respect to 
my own furnishes me with the means of speaking 
with authority of several of his merits. His priri- 
cipal, but I do not say his only, claim to distinc- 
tion, consists of a correspondence of forty years, 
necessarily unknown to the public, and likely to 
remain so for ever. I asked myself, Who will 
mention this fact within these walls? who, es- 
pecially, will consider himself under the obligation 
of directing your attention to it, if the task be 
not undertaken by me, to whom the greater part 
of this correspondence was addressed, to whom it 
always gave so much pleasure, and often so much 
assistance in those ministerial duties, which I had 
to perform during three reigns .... so very 
different in character ?’ 
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‘' The first time I saw M. Reinhard, he was 
thirty, and I thirty-seven, years of age. He 
entered pnhlic life with, the advantage of a large 
stock of acquired knowledge. He Imew thoroughly 
j five or sis languages, and was familiar with their 

i' literature. He could have made himself remark- 

[ able as an historian, as a poet, or as a geographer ; 

and it was in this last capacity that he became 
a member of the Institute, from the day it was 
founded. 

1 “ Already at this time he was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Gsttingen. Born and 

educated in Germany, he had published in his 

I ' ' ' ' ' ' • 

youth several pieces of poetiy , which had brought 

him under the notice of Gesner, Wieland, and 
Schiller. He was obliged at a later period to take 
the waters of Carlsbad, where he was so fortunate 


'‘Le comte Reinhard avait trente ans, et j’en avals trente-sept, 
qnand je le vis pour le premiere fois. II entrait anx affaires avec im 
grand fonds de connaissances acqtiises. II savaife Men cinq on six langnes 
dont les litt4ratures lui (itaient familieres. II eut pn se rendre cillehre 
comme poete, comine historien, comme g^ographe ; et c’est en cette 
qnalitd qn’il fat membre de rinstitiit, des qae I’lnstitut fiit cred, 

**II dtait d«^jh li cette dpoqne, membre de I’Academie des Sciences dc 
Gottingen. Ne et (ilevd en Allemagne, il avait public dans sa jennesse 
qiielques pibces de vers qui Tavaient fait remarquer par Gesner, par 
'Wieland, par Schiller. PIiis tard, obligd pour sa santd, de prendre les 
eaux de Carlsbad, il eut de bonheur d’y trouvcr et d’y voir souvent lo 
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as to find himself frequently in the society of the 
celebrated Goethe, who appreciated his taste and 
acquirements sufficiently to request to be informed 
by him of everything that was creating a sensa- 
tion in the French literarj' world. M. Eeinhard 
promised to do so: engagements of this kind 
between men of a superior order are always re- 
cqirocal, and soon become ties of friendship ^ those 
formed between M, Eeinhard and Goethe gave 
rise to a correspondence, which is now published 
in Germany. 

“ We learn from these letters that when he had 
arrived at that time of life, when it is necessary to 
select definitively the profession for which one 
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and those of his family ; and then made a choice 
singular at that time, for instead of choosing a 
.career that promised independence, he gave the 
preference to one in which it is impossible to 
^ secure it. The diplomatic career was selected by 

i him, nor is it possible to blame him ; qualified for 

all the duties of this profession, he has successively 
fulfilled them all, and each with distinction. 

“ And I would here venture to assert that he 
had been successfully prepared for the course he 
I adopted by his early studies. He had been re- 

marhed as a proficient in theology at the Seminary 
of Denkendorf, and at that of the Protestant faculty 
of Tubingen, and it was to this science especially 
that he owed the power, and at the same time 
the subtlety, of reasoning, that abounds in all bis 
writings. And to divest myself of the fear of 

rieres oti il efit pu ^tre ind^pendarit, ii en pr^f^ra une oti il ne poiivait 
r^,tre. C’est a la canine diplomatique qu’il donna la preference, et il 
fit bieii : propre tons les eniplois de cette carriere, !! ks a successive- 
I ment tons remplis, et tons avec distinotiom 

^ “ Je Imsarderai de dire id qne ses dtudes premieres Fy a?ait heureu- 

sement prepare, Celle de la theologie snrtout, on il se fit remarquer 
: dans le Semiiiaire de Benkendorf et dans celni de la faculty protestante 

i de Tubingen, lui avait doiine xxne force et en m^me temps nne souplesse 

do raissonnement que Ton retroxxve dans tontes les pieces qxii sent sorties 
j do sa plume. Et ixnir m oter h moi-mdme la craiote de me laisser 
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yielding to an idea wliich might appear paradoxical, 
I feel obliged to bring before yon the names of 
several of onr greatest diplomatists, who were at 
once theologians and celebrated in history for 
having conducted the most important political ne- 
gotiations of their day. There was the chancellor, 
Cardinal Dnprat, equally skilled in canon and civil 
law, who established with Leo X. the basis of the 
Concordat, of which several articles are still retained. 
Cardinal d’Ossat, who, in spite of the efforts made 
by several great powers, succeeded in effecting a 
reconciliation between Henry lY. and the Court 
of Eome. The study of his letters is still recom- 
mended at the present day to young men who are 
destined for political life. Cardinal de Polignac, 
a theologian, poet and diplomatist, who, after so 
many disastrous campaigns, was able to pre- 


S.1I61 3- HUG id^G pot 1 rr 3 .it porsitrs p3r3dox3lG, jg ihg sghs obligd dG 
rappelGr ici los noms dc plusiGurs do nos grands negociatsnrs, tons 
thdologions, ct tons remarqnds par I’histoirG commo ayant conduit Igs 
affaires politiques les plus importantes de leurs temps : lo cardinal 
cliancelier Dnprat aussi verse dans le droit canon qne dans le droit civil, 
et qni fixa aveo L4on X. les bases du concordat dont plnsieurs disposi- 
tions subsistent encore anjonrd’bui. Le cardinal d’Ossat, qni, malgrd 
les efforts de plnsieurs grandes puissances, parvint k rdconciUer 
Henry IV. aveo le com- de Eome. Le recneil de lettres qu’il a laisse' 
est encore prescrit anjonrd’bui anx jennes gens qni se destinent k la 
carrifere politique. Le cardinal de Polignac, thdologieii, poete et ndgo- 
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serve, by the treaty of Utrecht, the conquests of 
Louis XI Y. for France. 

“ It was also in the midst of works on theology, 
that his father, the Bishop of Gap, began the edu- 
cation of M. de Lyonne, whose name has just ac- 
quired a new lustre by a recent and important 
publication. 

“ The names I have just mentioned appear to me 
sufficient to justify my opinion that M. Reinhard’s 
habits of thought were considerably influenced by 
the early studies to which his education had been 
directed by his father. 

“ On account of his solid, and, at the same time, 
various acquirements, he was called to Bordeaux, 
in order to discharge the honourable but modest 
duties of a tutor in a Protestant family of that 

ciateur, qiii, apr^s tant de giierres malheureuses sut conserver h la 
France, par le traite d’Utrecht, les coiiqu^tes de Louis XIY. 

** G’est aussi m milieu de livres de tMologie qu’avait commenc^e 
par son pke, deYenu ^y^que de Gap IMducation de M. de Lyonne, dont 
le nom vient de recevoir un nouveau lustre par une rdcente et impor- 
tante publication. 

“ Les noms que je viens de oiter me paraissent suffire pour justifier 
^influence qu’eurent, dans mon opinion, sur les habitudes d’esprit de 
M. Eeinliard, les premises dtudes vers lesquelles Favait dirigd IMduca- 
tion paternelle. 

“ Les connaissances a la fois solides et varices qu’il y avait acquises 
FaYaient fait appeler a Bordeaux pour remplir les honorables et modestes 
fonctions de pr<iceptor dans une famille protestante de cette ville. Lil, 
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city. Theres lie naturally became acquainted witb 
several of those men whose talents, errors and 
death, have given so much celebrity to our first 
legislative assembly. M. Reinhard was easily 
persuaded by them to devote himself to the service 
of France. 

“ It is not necessary to follow him step by step 
through all the vicissitudes of his long career. 
In the succession of offices confided to him now 
of a higher, now of a lower order, there seems 
to be a sort of inconsistency and absence of regu- 
larity, which, at the present day, we should have 
some difficulty in conceiving. But, at that time, 
people were as free from prejudice with respect to 
places as to persons. At other periods, favour, and 
sometimes discernment, used to confer situations of 


il se troiwa naturellement en relation des liommes dont le talent, les 
erfeurs et la mort jeterent tant d’^clat sur notre premiere assemblde 
legislative. M. Eeinhard se laissa facilement entrainer par eux ^ 
s’attacher au service de la France. 

“ Je ne m’astreindrai point h le suivre pas ^ pas a travers les vicissitudes 
dont fut remplie la longue carrifere qu’il a parcourne. Bans les nom- 
breux emplois qne Ini furent confi6s, tantdt d’lin ordre dleveVtantdt 
d\in ordre infdrieur, il semblerait y avoir nne sorte d’incoherence, et 
comme nne absence de hidrarcbie qne nons anrions aujonrd’hui de la 
peine k. comprendre. Mais k cette dpoqne il n’y avait pas pins de prdjngds 
pour les places qu il n’y en avait pour les personnes. Bans d’antres 
temps, la favenr, quelquefois le discernement, appelaient ^ tontes les 
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importance. But, in the days of which I speak, 

■ by fair means or foul, every place had to be won. 

Such a state of things very quickly leads to con- 
fusion. 

I ^‘Thus, we find M. Eeinhard first secretary of 

I legation at London ; occupying the same post at 

Naples; minister plenipotentiary to the Hanseatic 
f towns of Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeek ; chief 

clerk of the third division in the department of 
[ foreign affairs ; minister plenipotentiary at Flo- 

I rence ; minister of foreign affairs ; minister pleni- 

f potentiary to the Helvetian Republic; consul- 

general at Milan ; minister plenipotentiary to the 
Circle of Lower Saxony ; president in the Turkish 
provinces beyond the Danube, and commissary- 
I general of commercial relations in Moldavia; 


situations ^minentes. Dans le temps doixt je parle,> bien on mal, tmUcs 
les situations €taient conquises. Un pareil itat de choses m^ne bien 
vite k la conftision, 

“ Aiissi, nous voyons M. Eeinhard, premier secrtoire de la legation k 
Londres ; occupant le in6me emploi k I?laples ; minisfcre pldnipotefitiaire 
aupv^s des villes ansdatiques, Hambourg, Brtoe et Lubeck ; chef de la 
troisitoe division an d^partement des affaires etrang^res ; ministre pl^ni- 
potentiaire ^ Florence ; ministre des relations exterieures ; ministre pl^ni- 
potentiaire m Helv4tie ; consul-gdneralh. Milan *, ministre pldnipotentiaire 
prbs le cercle de Basse-Saxe ; president dans les provinces turques an del^ 
du Danube, et commissaire-g^ntoi des relations commerciales en Mol- 
davic ; ministre pl6nipotentiaire auprbs duroi de Westphalie ; dirccteur de 
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minister plenipotentiary to the King of West- 
phalia ; director of the ChameUerie in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs ; minister plenipotentiary to 
the Germanic Diet and the free city of Frankfort ; 
and, finally, minister plenipotentiary at Dresden. 

“ What a number of places, of charges, and of 
interests, all confided to one man, and at a time, 
when his talents appeared to he all the less ap- 
preciated because war alone seemed to monopolise 
business of every description ! 

“You do not expect me, gentlemen, ‘ to give 
here a detailed account of all M. Eeinhard’s labours 
in the various employments, which I have just 
enumerated. This would require a volume. 

“ I have only to call your attention to the manner 


la cliancellerie du d^partement des affaires 4trangbres ; ministre pldnipo- 
tentiaire anpr^s de la dibte germanique, et de la YiUe iibre de Frankfort, 
et, enfin, ministre pl^nipotentiaire h, Dresde. 

“Que de places, que d’emplois, que d’int^r^ts confies k tin senl 
homme, et cela, k une ^poqne ok les talents paraissaient devoir dtre 
d’autant moins apprdci^s qne la guerre semblait, k elle seule, se charger 
de toutes les affaires ! 

“ Vons n’attendez done pas de moi, Messieurs, qu’ici je vous rende 
compte en detail, et date par date, de tons les travaux de M. Eeinhard 
dans les diff^rents emplois dont vous venez d’entendre rdnum^ration. II 
faudrait faire un livre. 

Je ne dois parler devant vous que de la manike dont il comprenait 
les fonotions qukl avait k remplir, qu’il fut cbef de division, ministre, 
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in wHch he regarded the duties he had to perform 
whether as chief clerk, minister, or consul. 

“ Although M. Reinhard did not possess at that 
time the advantage which he might have had a 
few years later of being able to study excellent 
examples, he was already perfectly aware of the 
numerous and various qualities that ought to dis- 
tinguish a chief clerk in the foreign olEce. A 
delicate tact had made him feel that, the habits of a 
chief clerk ought to be simple, regular, and retired ; 
that, a stranger to the bustle of the world, he ought 
to live solely for his duty, and devote to it an im- 
penetrable secrecy; that, always prepared to give 
an answer respecting facts or men, he must have 
every treaty fresh in his memory, know its histo- 
rical date, appreciate its strong and weak points, its 
antecedents and consequences, and finally be ac- 

“ Qiioiqiie M. Beinliard n’eut point alors Favantage qu’il aiirait eu 
qnelqxies ann4es plus tard, de trouver sous ses yeux d’excellents mo- 
dules, il savait d4jli combi en de qiialitds, et de qualit^s diyerses, devaient 
distinguer un chef de division des affaires etrangkes. Un tact delicat 
lui avait fait sentir qiie les moeurs d’un cbef de division devaient 
§tre simples, rdgulieres, retirees ; qu’etranger au tumulfce du monde, il 
devait vivre iiniquement pour les affaires et leur vouer un secret 
impenetrable ; quo, toujours prdt r^pondre sur les faits et sur les 
liommes, il devait avoir sans cesse presents la mdmoire tons les traiti^s, 
GOixnaitre Mstoriquement leurs dates, appr^cier avec justesse leurs cdtds 
forts et leurs c6t<^s fiublcs, leurs antdcMents et leurs consequences ; savoir, 
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minister plenipotentiary to the King of West- 
phalia ; director of the Chancellerie in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs ; minister plenipotentiary to 
the G-ermanic Diet and the free city of Frankfort ; 
and, finally, minister plenipotentiary at Dresden, 

“ What a number of places, of charges, and of 
interests, all confided to one man, and at a time, 
when his talents appeared to he all the less ap- 
preciated because war alone seemed to monopolise 
business of every description ! 

“You do not expect me, gentlemen, ■ to give 
here a detailed account of all M. Eeinhard’s labours 
in the various employments, which I have just 
enumerated. This would require a volume. 

“ I have only to call your attention to the manner 


la chancellerie du d^partement des aifaires dtrang^res ; ministre pldnipo- 
tentiaire aupr^s de la dibte germanique, et de la ville libre de Frankfort, 
et, enfin, ministre pl^nipotentiaire h Dresde. 

“Que de places, que d’emplois, que d’int^r^ts confies h iin senl 
homme, et cela, k nne epoqne oh les talents paraissaient devoir dtre 
d’autant moins apprdcids que la guerre semblait, k elle seule, se charger 
de toutes les affaires ! 

** Tons n’attendez done pas de moi. Messieurs, qu’ici je vous rende 
compte en detail, et date par date, de tons les travaux de M. Keinhard 
dans les diff^rents emplois dont vous venez d’entendre Tenum^ration. II 
uji'livre. -.■■■' ■ ■ 

dois parler devant vous que de la manihre dont il comprenMt 
remplir, qii’il fut chef de division, ministre, 
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in wHcli he regarded the duties he had to perform 
whether as chief clerk, minister, or consul. 

“ Although M. Reinhard did not possess at that 
time the advantage which he might have had a 
few years later of being able to study excellent 
examples, he was already perfectly aware of the 
numerous and various qualities that ought to dis- 
tinguish a chief clerk in the foreign office. A 
delicate tact had made him feel that the habits of a 
chief clerk ought to be simple, regular, and retired ; 
that, a stranger to the bustle of the world, he ought 
to live solely for his duty, and devote to it an im- 
penetrable secrecy ; that, always prepared to give 
an answer respecting facts or men, he must have 
every treaty fresh in his memory, know its histo- 
rical date, appreciate its strong and weak points, its 
antecedents and consequences, and finally be ac- 


Quoi(iTie M. Eeinliard n’eut xDoint alors Fa vantage ciu’il aiirait eii 
qiielqiies anuses plus tard, de trouver sous ses yeux d’excellents mo- 
dules, il savait ddj^ combien de qualites, et de qualiMs diverses, devaient 
distinguer un chef de division des affaires etrangkes. Un tact ddiicat 
lui avait fait sentir que les moeurs d’lm chef de division devaient 
6tre simples, rdgulikes, retirees; qu’dtranger an tumulte du monde, il 
devait vivre uniquement pour les affaires et leiir vouer un secret 
impenetrable; que, toujours prdt ^ r^pondre sur les faits et sur les 
hommes, il devait avoir sans cesse presents h la mdmoire tons les trait^s, 
connaitre historiquement leurs dates, appr^cier avec justesse leurs c6tds 
forts et leurs cotes faibles, leurs antecedents et leurs consequences ; savoir, 
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quainted with, the names of its principal negotiators, 
and even with their family connections ; that, in 
making use of this knowledge, he ought, at the 
same time, to be cautious not to offend a minister’s 
self-esteem, always so sensitive, and, even when he 
should have influenced the opinion of his chief, to 
leave his success in the shade ; for he knew that 
he was to shine only by a reflected light. Still, he 
was aware that much consideration would he the 
reward of so pure and modest a life. 

“M. Reinhard’s power of observation did not 
stop here; it had taught him to understand how 
rare is the union of qualities necessary to make a 
minister of foreign affairs. Indeed, a minister of 
foreign affairs ought to be gifted with a sort of 
instinct, which should he always prompting him, 


onfin, les iioms des principaiix negociateurs, et meine leurs relations cle 
famille ; que,toiit en faisant usage de ces connaissances, il devait prendre 
garde h inquidter ramour-propre toujours si clairvoyant du ministre, 
et qu^alors meme qu’il I’entrainait h son opinion, son succes devait 
rester dans Tombre; car il savait qu’il ne devait 'briller que d’un dclat 
refidclii j mais il savait aussi que beaucoup de considdration s’attacliait 
naturellement h tine vie aussi pure et aussi modeste. 

* L esprit d observation de M. Reinhard ne s’arrefcait point lit ; il 
Tavait conduit h comprendre coinbien la rdunion des qualitds necessaires 
h, un ministre des aftaires dtrangdres est rare. Il faut, en effet, qu’im 
ministre des affaires dtraugdres soit doud d’uiie sorte d’instinct qui, 
lavertisaant promptement, Tompdche, avant toute discussion, dc jamais 
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and thus guarding him, when entering into any 
discussion, from the danger of committing himself. 
It is requisite that he should possess the faculty of 
appearing open, while remaining impenetrable ; of 
masking reserve with the manner of frankness ; of 
showing talent even in the choice of his amuse- 
ments. His conversation should be simple, varied, 
unexpected, always natural, and at times naive; in 
a word, he should never cease for an instant during 
the twenty-four hours to be a minister of foreign 
affairs. 

“ Yet all these qualities, however rare, might not 
suffice, if they did not find in sincerity a guarantee 
which they almost always require. I must not 
omit to notice here this fact, in order to destroy a 
prejudice, into which people are very apt to fall. 
No ! diplomacy is not a science of craft and dupli- 

se compromettre. II lui faiit la faoulti^ de se montrer oiivert en restant 
impenetrable; d’etre reserve avec les formes de Tabandon, d’etre habile 
jusqne dans le choix de ses distractions ; il faut q^ue sa conversation 
soit simple, varide, inattendne, toiijonrs naturelle et parfois naive; en 
nn mot, ii ne doit pas cesser iin moment, dans les vingt-qnatre heiires, 
d’ltre ministre des affaires dtrangmm 
“ Oependant, tout ces qualites, quelque rares qu’elles soient, pourraient 
n’^tre pas suffisantes, si la bonne foi ne leur donnait une garantie dont 
elles out presqiie ton jours besoin. Je dois le rappeler ici, pour ddtriiire 
un prdjuge assez generalement rdjmndu : non, la diplomatie n’est point 
une science de ruse et do duplicite. Si la bonne foi est ndccssaire quel- 
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city. If sincerity be anywhere requisite, it is 
especially so in political transactions ; for it is that 
which makes them solid and durable. It has 
pleased people to confound reserve with cunning. 
Sincerity never authorizes cunning, but it admits 
of reserve ; and reserve has this peculiarity, that it 
increases confidence. 

“ If he be governed by the honour and interests 
of his country, by the honour and interests of his 
sovereign, by the love of a liberty based upon 
order and the rights of all men, a minister of 
foreign affairs, who knows how to fill his post, 
finds himself thus in the noblest position to which 
a superior mind can aspire. • 

“After having been a distinguished minister, how 
many things more must be known to make a good 
consul! For there is no end to the variety of a 


que part, c’est surtout dans les transactions politiques, oar c’est eile qui 
les rend solides et durables. On a vonlu confondre la reserve avec la 
ruse. La bonne foi n’aiitorise jamais la ruse, mais elle admet la reserve ; 
et la reserve a cela de particulier, o’est qu’elle ajoute a la confiance. 

<‘Domine par rbonneuretrinter^tdu prince, par Famoiir de la liberty, 
fond4 sur I’ordre et sur les droits de tons, un ministre des aflaires 
^trang^res, qiiand il sail I’etro, se trouve ainsi place dans la plus belle 
situation a laquelle un esprit dlev4 puisse pretendre. 

Aprils avoir un ministre habile, que de choses il faut encore 
savoir pour un bon consul I Car les attributions dhin consul sont va- 
dies sont d’un genre tout different de cellos des autres 
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consul’s attributions ; and they are perfectly distinct 
from those of the other persons employed in foreign 
affairs. They demand a vast amount of practical 
knowledge vsrhich can only be acquired by a pecuhar 
education. Consuls are called upon to discharge, 
for the advantage of their coimtrymen, and over 
the extent of their jurisdiction, the functions of 
judges, arbitrators, and promoters of reconciliation ; 
it frequently happens that they are employed in 
other civil capacities ; they perform the duties of 
notaries, sometimes those of naval administrators ; 
they examine and pronounce upon sanitary ques- 
tions; it is they who are enabled, by their nume- 
rous professional connections to give correct and 
perfect notions respecting the state of commerce 
or navigation, or of the manufactures peculiar to 
the country where they reside. Accordingly, as 
M. Eeinhard never neglected anything which 

employes des affaires ^traagkes. Elies exigent line foule de connais- 
sances pratiques pour lesquelles une dducatiou particuliere est ndcessaire. 
Les consuls sent dans le cas d’exercer, dans I’dtendue de leur arrondisse- 
nient, vis-k-vis de leurs compatriotes, les fonctions de juges, d’arbitres, 
de conciliateurs ; souvent ils sont officiers de I’dfcat civil ; ilsremplissent 
remploi de notaires, quelquefois celui d’administrateur de la inarine; ils 
surveillent et constatent F^tat sanitaire ; ee sont eux qui, par leurs 
relations liabituelles, peuvent donner une idde Juste et complete de la 
situation dii commerce, de la navigation et de rindustrie particuH^re an 
pays de lour residence* Aussi M, Eeinliard, qui ne negligcait rien pour 
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might confirm the accuracy of the information re- 
quired by his government, or the justice of the 
decisions which he had to pronounce as a political 
agent, as a consular agent, or as a naval adminis- 
trator, he made a profound study of international 
and maritime law. It was owing to this study, 
that he became persuaded that the day would come 
when, by skilful political combinations, a universal 
system of commerce and navigation would be in- 
augurated, which would respect the interests of all 
nations, and he established on such foundations 

that war itself would be powerless to assail its 

principles, even were it able to suspend some of 
its effects. 

“He had also learned to resolve, with accuracy 
and promptitude, every question connected with 
exchange, arbitration, valuation of money, weights 


s’assurer de la justesse des informations qu’il etait dans la cas de donner 
a son gouvernement, et des decisions qu’il devait prendre oomme agent 
politique, comme agent consulaire, comme administrateur de la marine, 
avait-il fait une etude approfondie du droit des gens et du droit mari- 
tiine. Cette dtude I’avait conduit k croire qu’il arriverait un temps ok, 
par des combinaisons babilement prdpar&s, il s’dtablirait un systknie 
gdndral de commerce et do navigation, dans lequel les intdrSts de toutes 
les nations seraient respectds, et dont les bases fussent telles que 
la guerre elle-naSme n’en pHt altdrer le principe, dfit^lle suspendre 
quelques-unesdeses consequences. II dtait aussi parvenu a rdsoudre 
aveosureteet promptitude toutes les questions de change, d’arbitrage, 
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and measures ; and all this without a single dis- 
pute ever having arisen from the information he 
had supplied, or the judgments he had pronounced. 
But it is also true that the personal consideration, 
which accompanied him during his whole career, 
gave a weight to his interference, in every question 
that required his assistance, and in all arbitrations 
where he had to give a decision. 

“ But, however extensive may be a man’s infor- 
mation, however vast his capacity, there is nothing 
so rare as a complete diplomatist. We should 
perhaps have found one in M. Eeinhard if he had 
possessed but one qualification more. He observed 
well, and understood well; when he took up his 
pen, he could give an admirable account of what 
he had seen and heard. His written language was 

de conversion de monnaies, de poids et mesures, et tonfc ada sans que 
jamais aucime reclamation se soit eievde contre les informations qu’il 
avait donnecs et contre les jugcments qu’il avait rendiis. 11 est vrai 
axissiqne la consideration person nelle qu’il l’a suivi dans toute sa car- 
riere clonnait dii poids a son intervention dans tontes les affaires dont il 
so melait et li tons les arbitrages sur lesquels il avait k prononoer. 

<‘Mais, quelqne dtendues qne soient les eonnaissances d"un liomme, 
queique vastc que soit sa capacite, dtre nn diplomate complet est bien 
rare; et cepeiidant M. Keinliard I’anrait peut-dtre dtd, s*ii ent cn urte 
qualito de plus; il voyait bien, il entendait Men ; la plume a la main, 
il rendait adinirableineiit coiiiptc de le qii’il avait vu, de co qui iui 
avait etc dit. Sa parole dcrite dtait abondante, facile, spirituelle, 
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ready, abundant, witty, and pointed. Thus we 
find that, of all the diplomatic correspondence of 
my time, none was preferred to that of Count 
Reinhard by the Emperor Napoleon, who had the 
right, and was under the necessity, of being diffi- 
cult to please. But this eloquent writer was em- 
barrassed when he had to speak. To carry out 
his intentions, his mind required more time than 
ordinary conversation affords. To express his 
thoughts with facility, it was necessary for him to 
be alone, and not interfered with. 

“ In spite of this serious difficulty, M. Eeinhard 
always succeeded in doing, and doing well, what- 
ever was intrusted to him. How, then, did he find 
the means of succeeding ? whence did he derive 
the principle that inspired him ? 


piquante; axissi, de toutes les correspondances diplomatiqiies de mon 
temps, il n y eii avait aiicune h laquelle Tenipereur !ITa]3oldoii, qui avait 
le droit el le besoin d’etre difficile, ne pr^il^rat celle du comte Reinbard* 
Mais ce ineme homme qui derivait a meiTeille s’exprimait avec diffi- 
culte. Pour accomplir ses actes, son intelligence demand-ait plus de 
temps qu’elle n’en pouvait obtenir dans le conversation. Pour que sa 
parole interne put se reproduire facilement, il fall^it qu’il fut aeiil et 
sans intermediaire. 

‘‘Malgrd cet inconvenient rdel, M. Eeinhard rdussit toujonrs ^faire, et 
bien faire, tout ce dont il dtait chargd. Oil done trouvait-il ses moyens 
de rdussir, ou prenait-il ses inspirations ? 


i 
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' j “ He received it, gentlemen, from a deep and trne 

feeling, wliicli guided all Ms actions — from tlie 
sense of duty. People are not sufficiently aware 
of the power derived from this feeling. A life 
I wholly devoted to duty is very easily diverted from 

ambition; and that of M. Reinhard was entirely 
taken up by his professional avocations, while he 
I never was influenced in the slightest degree by 

an interested motive or a pretension to premature 
advancement. 

“ This worship of duty, to wMch M. Reinhard 
continued faithful to the end of his days, comprised 
' entire acquiescence in the orders of his superiors — 

j indefatigable vigilance which, joined to much pene- 

tration, never suffered them to remain ignorant of 
anything which it was expedient for them to know 


“II les prenait. Messieurs, dans im sentiment vmi et profond qtii 
gouvernait toiites ses actions, dans le sentiment du devoir. On ne salt 
pas assez tout ce qu’il 7 a de puissance dans ce sentiment. Une vie 
tout critiere an devoir est bien ais^ment d%agde d’amMtion, La vie 
de M. Eeinhard dtait uniquement employee aux fonctions qu’il avait a 
remplir, sans qtie jamais cbez lui il y eut trace de calcul personnel ni 
de pretention h qiielque avancement precipite, 

“ Cette religion du devoir, a laquelleM. Beinbard fut fidMe tout sa vie, 
consistait en une soumission exacte aux instructions et aux ordres de ses 
cbefs; dans une vigilance de tons les moments, qui, jointe a beaiicoup 
de perspicacity, ne les laissait jamais dans Tignorance de ce qu*il leiir 
importait de savoir; en une rigoureuse veracity dans tons ses rapx^orts, 
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—strict truthfulness in all liis reports, however 
unpleasing their contents— faultless discretion- — 
regular habits which inspired esteem and con- 
fidence— a style of living suited to his position— 
and finally, constant attention in giving to the 
acts of his government the form and lucidity which 
their importance demanded, 

“Although age seemed to invite M. Reinhard to 
seek the repose of private life, he would never have 
asked permission to retire from active employment, 
so much did he fear to be thought lukewarm in the 
duties of a profession which had occupied the 
greater part of his days. 

“ It was necessary that his Majesty’s ever- 
thoughtful benevolence should have providently 
intervened to place this great servant of France in 
a most honourable position, by calling him to the 
Ghamber of Peers. 


quails (liissent etre agreeables ou ddplaisants ; dans nne discretion ini- 
pdndfcrable, dans line regularity de vie qiii appelait la confiance et 
I’estime ; dans nne reprysentation decente, enfin dans im soin constant a 
doimer anx actes de son gouvernement la coiileiir et les explications que 
rydamait Fintyret des affaires qn’il avait a traiter. 

Qnoiqne rige ent marque -pom M, Ileuilmrd le temps dit repos, il 
ifaurait jamais demandy sa retmite, tant il anrait crainte de montrer de 
la tiedeur a sorvir dans nne carriore qui avait ete cello de toiitc sa vie. 

II a fallu qne la bienveillance royale, ton jours si attentive, fut pre- 
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“ Count Eeinhard enjoyed this honour during too 
short a time. He died suddenly on the 25th of 
December, 1837. 

“ M. Reinhard was twice married. By his first 
wife he has left a son who is now following a 
political career. To the son of such a man the 
best wish that we can form is that he may resemble 
his father.” 


The force of nature, which a long life had ex- 
hausted in a variety of ways, seemed now unequal 
to any further struggle. 

A disease, which at Prince Talleyrand’s time of 
life was almost certain to be fatal, and which had 
already made its appearance, assumed a more for- 
midable character. 

An operation was advised. The prince submitted 
to it, and bore it with a fortitude that surprised 
even those who most knew the stoicism which 
he on all occasions affected and usually practised. 


yoyante pour lui, et donii0.t ^ ce grand serviteur de la France la situation 
la plus honorable en Fappellant a la chambre des pairs. 

M. le comte Eeinhard n’a pas joui assez longtemps de cet honneur, 
et il est mort presque subitement le 25 ddceinbre, 1837. 

“ M. Eeinhard s’etait inari6 deux fois. II a iaissd du premier lit un 
fils qui est aujourd’hui dans la carriere politique, Au fils d’un tel pere, 
tout ce qu’on pent souhaiter de mieux, c’est de lui ressemblerF’ 
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Dangerous symptoms, however, soon followed, and 
his physician judged it an act of duty to warn 
him that his disorder might be fatal. 

He was urged indeed to do so by the noble 
patient’s family, who were especially anxious that 
he should die in peace with the church; and when 
convinced that he could not recover, he assented 
to all that was asked of him, in this respect, 
as a favour that could do him no harm, and was 
agreeable to those about him. 

The following account of his last moments is 
given by a person who was present at them ; “ When 
I entered the chamber where reposed the veteran 
statesman, he had fallen into a profound slumber, 
from which some amendment was augured by the 
physicians. The slumber, or rather lethargy, had 
continued for about an hour after my arrival, when 
it became curious to observe the rmeasiness which 
was manifested, as time drew on, even by those 
dearest and nearest, lest this repose, however salu- 
tary, should endure beyond the hour fixed for the 
King’s visit, for the sovereign intended to pay M. de 
Talleyrand this last homage. 

“ With some difficulty he was at last aroused and 
made to comprehend the approaching ceremony, 
and hardly was he lifted from his reclining position 
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and placed at the edge of the bed, when Louis 
Philippe, accompanied by Madame Adelaide, en- 
tered the apartment. ‘ I am sorry. Prince, to see 
you suffering so much,’ said the King, in a low 
tremulous voice, rendered almost inaudible by 
apparent emotion. ^ Sire, you have come to wit- 
ness the sufferings of a dying man ; and those who 
love him can have but one wish, that of seeing 
them shortly at an end.’ This was uttered by 
M. de Talleyrand in that deep strong voice so 
peculiar to himself, and which the approach of death 
had not the power to weaken. 

“The royal visit, like all royal visits of a dis- 
agreeable nature, was of the shortest duration 
possible. Indeed, the position was to all parties 
embarrassing and painful. Louis Philippe rose, 
after an effort and some few words of consolation, 
to take his leave ; and not even at this last moment 
did the old prince lose his wonted presence of 
mind, nor forget a duty which the etiquette he 
had been bred in dictated— that of introducing 
those formally to the sovereign who found them- 
selves in his presence. Slightly rising, then, he 
mentioned by name his physician' his secretary, his 
principal valet, and his own private doctor, and 
then observed slowly : ‘ Sire, our house has received 

VOL. I. 2 F 
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tliis day an honour worthy to he inscribed in our 
annals, and which my successors will remember 
with pride and gratitude.’ It was shortly after- 
wards that the first symptoms of dissolution were 
observed, and the whole family were in conse- 
quence summoned around him. Few of them were 
admitted to his chamber j but the adjoining room 
was crowded, and exhibited a strange scene for 
one so near the bed of death. 

“The flower of the society of Paris was there. 
On one side old and young politicians, grey-headed 
statesmen, were gathered round the blazing fire, 
and engaged in eager conversation; on another 
was to be seen a coterie of younger gentlemen 
and ladies, whose sidelong looks and low pleasant 
whispers formed a sad contrast to the dying groans 
of the neighbouring sufferer. 

' “ Presently, the conversation stopped ; the hum 
of voices was at an end. There was a solemn 
pause, and every eye turned towards the slowly- 
opening door of the prince’s chamber. A do- 
mestic entered, with downcast looks and swollen 
eyes, and advancing towards Dr. 0- — who like 
myself had just then sought an instant’s relief in 
the drawing-room, whispered a few words in his 
ear. He arose instantly, and entered the prince’s 
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chamber. The natural precipitation with which 
this movement was executed but too plainly re- 
vealed its cause. There was an instantaneous rush 
to the door of the apartment within which M. de 
I Talleyrand was seated on the side of his bed, sup- 

I ported in the arms of his secretary. It was evident 

; that Death had set his seal upon that marble brow ; 

yet I was struck with the still existing vigour of 
the countenance. It seemed as if all the life which 
had once sufficed to furnish the whole being was 
now contained in the brain. From time to time 
he raised up his head, throwing back with a 
\ sudden movement the long grey locks which im- 

peded his sight, and gazed around ; and then, as if 
satisfied with the result of his examination, a smile 
would pass across his features, and his head would 
again fall upon his bosom. He saw death approach 
neither with shrinking nor with fear, nor yet with 
any affectation of scorn or defiance. 

“ If there be truth in the assertion, that it is a 
satisfaction to die amidst friends and relations, 
then, indeed, must his last feeling towards the 
world he was for ever quitting have been one of 
entire approbation and content, for he expired 
(on the 17th of May, 1838) amidst regal pomp 
and reverence ; and of all those whom he, perhaps, 

2 F 2 
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would have himself called together, none were 
wanting. 

“The friend of his maturity, the fair young 
idol of his age, were gathered on bended knee 
beside his bed, and if the words of comfort whis- 
pered by the murmuring priest failed to reach his 
ear, it was because the sound was stifled by the 
lower wailings of those he had loved so well. 
Scarcely, however, had those eyes, whose every 
glance had been watched so long, and with such 
deep interest, for ever closed, when a sudden change 
came over the scene. 

“ One would have thought that^ a flight of crows 
had suddenly taken wing, so great was the precipi- 
tation with which each one hurried from the hotel, in 
the hope of being first to spread the news amongst 
the particular set or coterie of which he or she 
happened to be the oracle. Ere nightfall, that 
chamber, which all the day had been crowded to 
excess, was abandoned to the servants of the tomb ; 
and, when I entered in the evening, I found the 
very arm-chair, whence I had so often heard the 
prince launch the courtly jest or stinging epigram, 
occupied by a hired priest, whispering prayers for 
the repose of the departed soul.” 
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M. de Talleyrand was buried at Valen^ay, in the 
chapel of the Sisters of St. Andre, founded by him- 
self, and in which he had already placed the family 
vault. 

His career and character have been gradually 
de veloped in this sketch, so that there I’emains little 
to say of them here. They were both, as I else- 
where observed, coloured by their times, and must 
be regarded in connection with an epoch of social 
immorality and constant political change. Many 
of his faults were so inherent in that epoch, that, 
although they justly merit blame (for vice and 
virtue should be independent of custom and ex- 
ample), they also admit of excuse. 

As to the variety of political parts which he 
played in the different scenes of the great drama 
which lasted half a century, one is daily seeing 
changes so extraordinary and so rapid amongst the 
most respectable public men of our own day, and 
even of our own country, that it would be absurd 
not to acknowledge that, when years run rapidly 
through changeful events, we must expect to find 
those whose career is embarked on them, adopting 
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rapidly different opinions. The stiff' consistent 
character is of the middle ages. . 

At the commencement of the great Eevolntion 
of 1789, M. de Talleyrand took the liberal side in 
politics ; a strong party of his own rank and profes- 
sion did not do so, but many of the most illustrious 
did ; and with the best motives. A certain interval 
elapsed; the monarchy was overthrown; a reign 
of madness and terror succeeded it ; and, emerging 
from this sanguinary obscurity, men were just 
beginning to adopt some elements of order, which 
they brought together under the name of a 
Eepublic. 

It is hardly for us (who have with our own 
eyes seen Frenchmen of high rank and generally 
acknowledged honour, even the personal friends of 
a deposed sovereign, become, within a few days 
after his fall, Eepublicans; and within a few 
years the confidential leaders of another dynasty) 
to judge with any great severity a Frenchman, 
who, returning to France at the time at which 
M. de Talleyrand revisited it, consented to serve 
the Directory. Neither • can we be surprised, 
when it appeared evident that under the Directory 
things were again approaching the state of terror 
and confusion, of which so horrible a recollection 
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still existed, that M. de Talleyrand preferred the 
government of one man to the want of any govern- 
ment at all— the- organization of society mider 
a temporary despotism, to its utter and radical 
decomposition. By and by, license and disorder 
being vanquished, moderate and regular notions 
as to liberty grew up ; the dictator then appeared 
the tyrant, — and the fortunate soldier, the mili- 
tary gambler after fortune. This soldier con- 
verted the nation into an army, and his army was 
beaten : and M. de Talleyrand aided in reviving 
that nation, and giving it the framework of a 
constitutional system, under a legitimate mo- 
narchy almost, in fact, that very system which 
thirty-five years before he had wished to see 
established. Years rolled on and seemed to 
bring with them the renewal of the old maxim, 
that “ Eestorations are impossible.” The royal 
miyre, pointedly described as having forgotten 
nothing and learned nothing during his misfor- 
tunes, had not sufficiently imbibed the spirit of a 
new society which had risen up since his youth, 
and which had neither the customs nor inclinations 
on which he considered that a monarchy should 
be maintained. 

Charles X.’s views created suspicions which his 
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acts, greatly exaggerated by those suspicions, 
hardly justified. But the knowledge that he 
thought that public liberty depended solely on his 
will, made the slightest movement towards con- 
trolling that liberty— dangerous. 

The crown fell into the gutters of Paris, The 
government which most resembled the. one which 
was overturned was still a monarchy with a 
monarch taken from the same family as the one 
deposed, but who was willing to accept his king- 
dom as a gift of the French nation and could not 
pretend to it as a legitimate right. M. de Talley- 
raiid helped to form suck a government. 

It cannot be said that he departed in this case 
from his principles, though he changed his alle- 
giance. 

In fact, I hardly think, looking calmly and 
dispassionately at each of the epochs I have thus 
rapidly passed over, that any sensible and 
moderate man will deny that the side taken by 
M. de Talleyrand was the one on which, in every 
instance, lay good sense and moderation. It can- 
not be said that in the various changes that 
marked his career, he ever acted disinterestedly ; 
but at the same time it may be urged that every 
time he accepted ofSce he did thereby a real ser- 
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vice to tte cause lie espoused, and even to the 
country to which he belonged. 

There can be no doubt that at the first establish- 
ment of something like order and government 
under the Eepublic, the relations of France with 
foreign powers were considerably strengthened 
by a man of M. de Talleyrand’s birth and well- 
known acquirements and abilities being selected 
as minister of foreign affairs. It is also undeniable 
that, during the Consulate and early part of the 
Empire, the experience, sagacity, and tact of the 
accomplished diplomatist were eminently useful to 
the young, half-educated, and impetuous warrior 
whose fiery genius had placed him at the head of 
the State. To Louis XVIII. M. de Talleyrand’s 
assistance, when that sovereign recovered his 
throne, was invaluable, and Louis Philippe de- 
rived in no small degree, as I have already no- 
ticed, the respect which foreign governments paid 
so promptly to his suddenly-acquired authority 
from the fact that M. de Talleyrand had con- 
sented to undertake the embassy to London. I 
must likewise here repeat that to which I have 
elsewhere called attention. No party had to 
complain of treachery or ingratitude from this 
statesman so frequently stigmatised as fickle. The 
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course he took at the different periods of his 
eventM life was that which seemed natural to 
the position in which he found himself, and the 
one which both friend and foe expected from 
him. His defections were from those whose policy 
he had been previously opposing, and whose views 
the higher order of intellects in his country con- 
demned at the time that his own hostility com- 
menced. Indeed, the rule of his conduct and the 
cause of his success may be pretty generally found 
in his well-known and profound maxim, that 
“ The thoughts of the greatest number of intelligent 
persons in any time or country, are sure, with a 
few more or less fluctuations, to become in the end 
the public opinion of their age or community.” 

It must, however, be confessed that there is 
something to an honest nature displeasing in the 
history of a statesman who has served various 
masters and various systems, and appeared as the 
champion of each cause at the moment of its 
triumph. Eeason may excuse, explain, or defend 
such versatility, but no generous sympathy calls 
upon us to applaud or recommend it. 

The particular and especial talent of M. de 
Talleyrand , was, as I have more than once 
exemplified, his tact; the art of seizing the im- 
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portant point in an affair — the peculiar charac- 
teristic of an individual, the genius and tendency 
of an epoch ! His other qualities were accessories 
to this donainant quality, hut of an inferior order 
and in an inferior degree. 

His great good fortune was to have been absent 
from France during the horrors of the Committee 
of Public Safety; his great merit, to have served 
governments when in serving them he served 
the public interests. His great defect, a love of 
money, or rather a want of scruple as to how he 
obtained it. I never heard any clear justification 
of his great wealth, though that which, it is said, 
he gave to Bonaparte, bought stock before the 
18th Brumaire, and sold it the day afterwards,” 
has wit and ojjorojoos to recommend it. His great 
calamity was to have been minister of foreign 
affairs at the moment of the execution of the Due 
d’Enghien; and the most inexplicable part of his 
conduct, his declaration in England that he had 
nothing to do with the provisional government of 
Danton, and the declaration of M. de Chenier’s in 
Paris— a declaration that M. de Talleyrand himself 
subseqtiently confirmed— that he went to England 
as Danton’s agent. ' , 

An extract from the the 27th of May 
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1838, page 1412, quoting an extract from the 
cfes rnSmaw®, is worth preserving :* 

“ We have already said that in the sequel to 
the will of Prince Talleyrand was found a sort 
of manifesto, in which the celebrated diplomatist 
asserted the principles which had guided him in 
his political life, and explained his way of looting 
at certain events. 

“ According to various facts we have collected, 
the following is the substance of that declaration, 
which is dated in 1836, and which, in accordance 
with the wish of the testator, has been read to 
the family and assembled friends. 

“ The prince declares that before all things, and 
to all things, he had preferred the true interests of 
France. ■ 

“ Explaining himself on the part he had taken 


Nons avons dit qn’k la suite du testament dii prince de Talleyrand 
se troll vait une sorte de manifeste, dans leqiiel le c^lebre diplomate expo- 
sait les principes qui Tavaient giiid4 dans sa vie politique, et exprimait 
sa mani^re de voir Fdgard de certains ev4nements. 

** Yoici, d’aprk les renseignements qiie nous aVons recneillis, ce quo 
contient cn substance cette declaration, qni porte la date de 1836, et 
qiii, couformdment an voeu du testateur, a lue h la famille et k ses 
amis asseinblds. 

‘‘ Le prince declare qu’avant tout et k tout, il a prdfdrd les vrais in- 
terets do la France. 
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in the return of the Bourbons in 1814, he says 
that, in his opinion, the Bourbons did not re-ascend 
the throne in virtue of a pre-existing and here- 
ditary right ; and he gives us, moreover, to under- 
stand that his counsels and advice were never 
wanting to enlighten them on their true position, 
and on the conduct which they ought to have 
followed in consequence. 

“ He repels the reproach of having betrayed 
Napoleon ; if he abandoned him, it was when he 
discovered that he could no longer blend, as he 
had up to that time done, France and the Emperor 
in the same affection. This was not without a 
lively feeling of sorrow, for he owed to Napoleon 
nearly all his fortune. He enjoins his heirs never to 
forget these obligations, to tell them to their children,, 


** S’espliquant siir la part qu’il a prise a la renWe des Bourbons ea | 

1814, il dit que, dans son. opinion, les Bourbons ne remontaient pas sur '■ 

le trone en vertu d’un droit h^rdditaire, et pr<5-existant, et il donne m^me ? 

^ entendre que ses conseils et ses avis ne leur manqu^rent pas pour les I 

^clairer sur leur vraie position, et sur la conduite qu’ils devaient tenir en I 

cons<iquence, ■ . , . ■ ■ ' . .•■■■j 

Il repousse le reprocbe d’avoir traM Kapoleon : s’il Ta abandonnd, | 

c’est lorsqu’il reconnut qu’il ne pouvait plus confondre, comnae il Favait I 

fait jusqu’alors, la France et FEmpereur dans une m8me affection ; ce ne [ 

fut pas sans tin vif sentiment de douleur, caril lui devalt h. peu pres I 

toute sa fortune ; il engage ses b^ritiers ^ ne jamais Foublier, a le ? 

riipdter h. lours enfants, et ceux-ci a ceux qui nattront d’eux, afin, dit-il, | 
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and to instruct these, again, to tell them to their off- 
spring ; so that if some day a mm of the name of 
Bmzaparte should he found in- want of assistance, he 
should always find it in the family of Talleyrand' 

“ Eeplying to those who reproached him for 
having served successively all governments, he 
observes that he had done so without the least 
scruple, guided by the idea that, in whatever situa- 
tion the country might be, there were always 
means of doing it some good, and that to do this 
good was the business of a statesman.” 

Supposing the testament thus spoken of to 
exist, it is curious; and the expression of grati- 
tude to the Bonaparte family is the more credit- 
able from the fact that it could not have been 
made with any idea that it would be rewarded. 

As to the defence set up for serving all dynasties 
and all causes, it cannot apply to any country where 
public men have the power, out of ofSce, to put 


qne si qiielqiie jour un homme du uom de Bonaparte se tronvait dans le 
besoin, ils s’empressassent de lui donner aide, secours et assistance. 

“ Bepondant % ceux qui Ini leproclaent cl’avoir servi successivement 
tons les gouYeriienients, il declare qu'il ne s’en est fait ancnn scrnpule, 
et qu’il a agi ainsi, giixdd par cetto pensde qne, dans quelqne situation 
qiie fdt un pays, il y avait tonjours moyen de lui fair© dii Lien, et qne 
c’ctait ^ op^rer ce Lien quo devait s^ippliquer un homme d’dtat.’* 
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down a bad government, as they have in office tbe 
power to uphold a good one. 

I will conclude with the appreciation of a French 
friend, who thus summed up many of my own re- 
marks ; — 

“Enfin, chez M. de Talleyrand, I’amenite et la 
raison remplapaient le coeur, et la conscience. Avec 
bien des defauts qui ont terni sa reputation, il avait 
toutes les qualites qui devaient faire prosperer son 
ambition. Ses talents qu’il a employes constamment 
pour son propre avantage, il les a employes presque 
aussi constamment pour le bien public. Beaucoup 
attaque et peu defendu par ses contemporains, il 
n’en restera pas moins pour la postdrite' un des 
hommes les plus aimables de son temps et im des 
oitoyens les plus illustres de son pays.” 
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Mssai SWT les avantages a retirer de colonies nouvelles dans 
les oirconstmees presentes. Par h Citoyen Talley- 
BAND. Lu d la seance jpiiblique^ de TJnstiiui national, 
le 25 messidor, an V. 

Les liommes qni ont medite sur la nature des rapports qui 
imissent les metropoles aux colonies, ceux qni sont accon- 
tumes a lire de loin les evenements politiques dans leurs 
causes, prevoyaient depuis longteinps qne les colonies arae- 
ricaines se separaient im jour de leurs metropoles, et, par 
une tendance naturelle quo les vices des Biiropfens n’ont 
qne trop accfleree, on se reuniront entre elles, ou s’at- 
taclieront an continent qui les avoisine : ainsi le veutcette 
force des choses qui fait la destinee des etats, et k laquelle 
rien ne r^siste. 

Si de tels evenements sont inevitables, il faut du moins en 
retarder Tepoque et mettre a profit le temps qui nous en 
s^pare. 

Des mesures desastreuses ont porte dans nos colonies la 
devastation. L’bumanitd, la* jiistice, la politique meme, 
commandent impmeusement que, par des mesures fermes 
et sages, on s’efforce enfln de reparer ces mines. 

2 a 2 ' 
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Mais, en m^me temps, ne convient-il pas de jeter les 
yeux sur d’autres contrees, et d’y preparer rdtablissement 
de colonies nonvelles, dont les liens avec nous seront plus 
naturels, plus utiles et plus durables ? car il faut bien que 
le systeme de notre gouvemement intdrieur amene dans 
nos rapports etrangers des ebangements qui lui soient ana- 
logues. 

L’effet ndcessaire d’une constitution libre est de tendre 
sans cesse a tout ordonner, en elle et bors delle, pour 
Finterot de I’espece bumaine : Feffet necessaire d’un gou- 
Yernenient arbitraire est de tendre sans cesse a tout or- 
donner, en lui et bors de lui, pour I’int^ret particulier de 
ceux qui gouvement. D’apres ces tendances opposees, il 
est incontestable que rien de commun ne pent exister 
longtemps pour les moyens, puisque rien de commun 
n’existait pour Fobjet. 

La tyrannic s’irrite des regrets alors qu’ils se manifes- 
tent; i’indifference ne les entend pas : la bontd les accueille 
avec intdret la politique leur cbercbe un contre-poids : or 

le contre-poids des regrets, c’est I’espoir. 

lies anciens avaient imagind le fleuve de Foubli, ob so 
pcrdaient, au sortir de la vie, tons les souvenirs. Le vdri- 
table Letbd, au sortir d’une revolution, est dans tout ce qui 
ouvre aux bommes les routes de I’espdrance. 

“ Toutes les mutations,” dit Macbiavel, “ foumissent de 
quoi en faire une autre.” Ce mot est juste et profond. 

En effet, sans parler des baines qu’elles etemisent et des 
motifs de vengeance qu’elles ddposent dans les §,mes, les 
revolutions qui ont tout remue, celles surtout auxquelles 
tout le monde a pris part, laissent, aprk elles, une inquid- 
tudo gdndrale dans les esprits, un besoin de mouvement, 
une disposition vague aux entreprises basardeuses, et une 
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ambition dans les id4es, qui tend sans cesse a changer et a 
detrnire. 

Cela est vrai^ snrtont qnand la revolution s’est faite au 
nom de la liberte. /^ Un gouvernement UhreJ' dit quelque 
part Montesquieu, ^^c’est-a-dire, ioujours agiU, &c.” Tine 
telle agitation ne pouvant pas etre dtouffde, il faut la r%ler ; 
il faut qu’elle s’exerce non aux depens, mais au profit du 
bonheur public. 

Apres les crises revolutionnaires, E est des liommes 
fatiguds et vieillis sous Fimpression du malheur, dont il 
faut en quelque sorte rajeunir V^me. Il en est qui you- 
droient ne plus aimer leur pays, a qui il faut faire sentir 
qu’heureusement cela est impossible, 

Le temps et de bonnes lois produiront sans doute 
d’heureux cliangements ; mais il faut aussi des dtablisse- 
ments combines avec sagesse : car le pouvoir des lois est 
borne, et le temps detruit indifferemment le Men et le mal. 

Lorsque j’dtais en Amerique, je fus frappe de voir 
qu’apres une revolution, a la verite trhs-dissemblable de la 
notre, il restait aussi peu de traces d’anciennes haines, 
aussi peu d’agitation, d’inquidtude ; enfin qu’il if y avait 
aucun de ces symptomes qui, dans les dtats devenus libres, 
menacent a chaque instant la tranquillite, Je ne tardai 
pas a on decouvrir une des principales causes. Sans doute 
Cette revolution a, comme les autres, laisse dans les ames 
des dispositions a exciter ou a recevoir de nouveaiix trou- 
bles; mais ce besoin d’agitation a pu se satisfaire autre- 
ment dans un pays vaste et nouveau, oh des projets aven- 
tureux amorcent les esprits, ou une immense quantite de 
terras incultes leur donne la facilite d’aller employ er loin 
du thdatre des premieres dissensions une activite nouvelle, 
de placer des espdrances dans des speculations lointaines, 





h 
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de se jeter a la fois au milieu d’uue foule d’essais, de se 
fatiguer cnfin par des deplacements, et d amortir aiiisi cliez 
eux les passions revolutionnaires. 

Heureusement le sol que nous liabitons ne presente pas 
les meines ressources: mais des colonies nouYelles, choisies 
et dtablies avec discernement, peuvent nous les offrir; et 
C6 motif pour s’en occuper ajoute une grande force a ceux 
qui sollicitent deja Tattention publique sur ce genre 
d'etablissements. 

Les diverses causes qui ont donne naissance aux colo- 
nies dont rbistoire nous a transmis rorigine, n’etaient pas 
plus ddterminantes ; la plupart furent beaucoup moins 
pares; ainsi Tambition, Tardeur des conquetes, porterent 
les premieres colonies des Phdniciens* * * § et des Egyptiens 
dans la Grece; la violence, celle des Tyriens a Cartliaget ; 
les mallieurs de la guerre, celle des Troyens fugitifs en 
Italic le commerce, Tamour des ricbesses, celles des 
Oarthaginois dans les§ lies de la Mediterranee, et sur les 
cotes de TEspagne et de TAfrique ; la necessite, celles 
des Atbeniens dans TAsie mincure |, lorsqu’ils devinrent 
trop nombreux pour leur territoire borne et peu fertile; la 
prudence, celle des Laceddmoniens a Tarente, qui, par elle, 
se delivrerent de citoyens turbulents ; une forte politique, 
les nombreuses colonies des KomamsIF, qui se montraient 
doubleinent liabiles en cedant a leurs colons une portion 
des terres conqui&es, et parce qulls apaisaient le peuple, 

* 04crops, Cadmus et Danaus. 

t Didon. 

t En4e. 

§ Byracuse, 
j| Mikt, Epli^e, 

<11 Grand iiombre de pefcites colonies dans le pays latin ; aticiinc ne 
dovint c^lbbre. 
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qni demandait sans cesse un nouveau partage, et parce 
quils faisaient ainsi, des m&ontents memes, une garde sure 
dans le pays qu’ils avaieiit soumis ; Tardeur du pillage et 
la fureur guerriere (Men plus que Texces de population), 
les colonies ou plutot les irruptions des peuples du Nord^ 
dans Fenapire romain; une piete romanesque et conque- 
raiite, celles des Europeens f dans FAsie. i 

Aprfes la decouverte de FAmerique, on vit la folie, Fin- 
justice, le brigandage de particuliers alteres dor, se Jeter 
sur les premieres terres qu’ils rencontrerent. Plus ils 
etaient avides, plus ils sisolaient; ils voulaient non pas 
cultiver, mais devaster: ce Aetaient pas encore la de veri- 
tables colonies. Quelque temps apres, des dissensions 
religieuses donnerent naissance a des etablissements plus 
reguliers : ainsi les Puritains se refugierent an nord de 
FAmerique; les Catholiques d'Angleterre, dans le Mary- 
land ; les Quakers, dans la Pensylvanie : d’ou Smith con- 
clut que ce ne fut point la sagesse, mais plutot les vices 
des gouvernements d’Europe, qui peuplerent le nouveau 
monde, 

D’autres grands deplacements sont dus aussi a une 
politique ombrageuse, ou a une politique faussement 
religieuse : ainsi FEspagne rejeta de son. sein les Maures; 
la Erance, les Protestants ; presque tons les gouvernements, 
les Juifs ; et partout on reconnut trop tard Ferreur qui 
avait dicte ces deplorables conseils. On avait des me- 
contents; on voulut en faire des ennemis : ils pouvaient 
servir leur pays ; on les for^a de lui nuire. 

Cette longue experience ne doit pas etre perdue pour 
nous. L’art de mettre les hommes a leur place est le 

* Invasion des Huns, Goths, Tandales, Ginahres, etc. 
t Croisades. 
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premier, pent-etre, dans la science du gonyernement: 
mais celui de tronyer la place des mecontents est, a coup 
snr, le plus difficile ; et, pr&enter a leur imagination des 
lointains, des perspectiyes ou pnissent so prendre lenrs 
pens&s et lenrs desirs, est, je crois, une des solntions de 
cette difficnlte sociale. 

# Dans le developpement des motifs qni ont determine 
Petablissemeait d’nn tres-grand nombre de colonies an~ 
ciennes, on remarque aisement qn’alors meme qn’elles 
etaient indispensables, elles farent yolontaires ; qn’elles 
etaicnt presentees par les gonyernements comme nn appat, 
non comme nne peine : on y yoit snrtout doniiner cette 
idee, qiie les etats politiques deyaient tenir en reserye 
des moyens de placer utilement hors de leur enceinte 
cette snrabondance de citoyens qni, de temps en temps, 
mena9aient la tranqnillite. Ge besoin, an reste, etait fonde 
sur nne origine yiciense : c’etait, on nne premiere loi 
agraire qni snseitaitde mena9ante8 reclamations qn’il fallait 
calmer, on une constitution trop exclnsiye qui, faite pour nne 
classe, faisait craindre la trop grande population des autres. 

O’est en nous emparant de ce qu’ont de plus pur ces 
ynes des anciens, et en nous defendant de Tapplication 
qu’en ont faite la plnpart des peuples modernes, qn’il con- 
vient, je pense, de s’occnper, des les premiers jours de la 
paix, de ce genre d’ 6 tablissements, qui, bien census et bien 
executes, peuyent etre, apres tant d’agitations, la source 
des plus precieux avantages. 

Et combien de EranQais doiyent embrasser ayec joie 
cette idfe ! combien en est-il cliLez qui, ne lut-ce que pour 
des instants, un ciel nouveau est devenu un besoin ! et ceux 
qni, restes souls, out perdu, sous le fer des assassins, tout 
ce qui ombellissait pour eux la ter, re natale; et ceux pour 
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qni elie est devenue infeconde, et cetix qui n’y trouvent 
qiie des regrets, et ceux meme qui n’y trouTent que des 
remords ; et les hommes qni ne peuvent se resondre a 
placer Tesperance- la ou ils eprouverent le raalhenr; et 
cette multitude de malades politiques, ces caracteres in- 
flexible§ qu’aucuu revers ne pent plier, ces imaginations 
ardentes qu'aucun raisonnement ne ramene, ces esprits 
fascines qtf aucun eyenement ne ddsenchante ; et ceux qui 
se trouyent toujours trop resserres dans leur propre pays ; 
et les speculateurs avides, et les sp&ulateurs ayentureux ; 

4 et les bommes qui brulent d’attacher leur nom a des de- 

couyertes, a des .fondations de yilles, a des civilisations; 
tel pour qui la Prance constituee est encore trop agitee, 
tel pour qui elle est trop caline ; ceux eniSn qui ne peuvent 
se faire a des egaux, et ceux aussi qui ne peuyent se faire 
V a aucune-dependance. 

Et qubn ne croie pas que tant d’elements diyers et 
opposes ne peuvent se reunir. N’avons-nous pas yu dans 
ces dernieres ann&s, depuis qu'il y a des opinions politiques 
en France, des hommes de tons les partis s’embarquer en- 
semble, pour aller courir les memes hasards sur les bords 
inhabites du Scioto? Iguore-t-on rempire qu’exercent 
sur les ames les plus irritables,;le temps, respace, une 
j terre nouvelle, des habitudes a commencer, des obstacles 

communs a yaincre, la necessite de s’entr^'aider remplagant 
le desir de se nuire, le trayail qui adoucit Ftoe, et Tespe- 
ranee qui la console, et la douceur de s’entretenir du pays 
qu’on a quitte, celle mgme de s’en plaindre? etc. 

Non, il n’est pas si facile qubn le pense de hairtou- 
jours : ce sentiment ne demande souvent qu’un pretexte 
pour sevanouir; il ne ibsiste jamais a tant de causes 
agissant a la fois pour reteindre. 
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Tenons done pour indubitable que ces discordances 
d’opinions, aussi bien que celles de caracteres, ne forment 
point obstacle a de nouvelles colonies, et se perdront 
toutes dans un interSt commun, si Ton sait mettre a profit 
les crreurs et les prejuges qui ont fl^tries jusqu’a ce jour 

les nombreuses tentatives de ce genre. 

II n'entre point dans le plan de ce memoire de pre- 
senter tous les details d’un ^tablissement colonial, mon 
but n’etant que d’eveiller Tattention publique, et d’ap- 
peler sur ce sujet des meditations plus approfondies et 
les connaissances de tons ceux qui out des localitds a 
pr&enter. 

Toutefois je ne m’interdirai point d’enoncer quelqnes-mis 
des prineipes les plus simples, sur lesquels ces etablis- 
sements doiyent etre fondes ; j’ai besoin de me rassurer 
moi-ineme centre la crainte de Yoir renouveler des essais 
d&astreux. Je pense qu’on sentira le besoin de s’dtablir 
dans des pays chauds, parce que ce sont les seuls qui 
donnent des ayances a ceux qui y apportent de rindustrie ; 
dans des lieux productifs de ce qui nous manque et desireux 
de ceque nous ayons, car e’est la le premier lien des metro- 
poles et des colonies* On s’occupera, sans doute, a faire 
ces etablissements yastes, pour que bommes et projets y 
soient a Taise ; varies, pour que cbacun y trouve la place 
et le travail qui lui conviennent. On saura, siirtout, 
qu’on ne laisse pas s’embarquer inconsiclerement une 
multitude d’liommes a la fois, avant qubn ait pourvu aux 
besoins indispeiisables a un premier etablissement ; et Ton 
se rappellera que e’est par la plus inepte des imprevoy- 
anees que les expeditions de Mississipi en 1719, et de 
Cayenne en 1763, ont devore tant de milliers de franpais. 

Jusqu’a present les gouvernemeiits se sont fait une espece 
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de TDrincipe de politique de n’envoyer, pour fonder leurs 
colonies que des individus sans industrie, sans caprtaux et 
colon! , q principe absolument contrau-e quil 

Piwent rien fonder ; ils ne savent que ddtruire. 

^ Souvent on a fait servir les colonies de moyens de 
V . A+ Von a confondu imprudemment celles qui 
^^urrlent servir a cette destination, et celles dont les 

dMdffl k qMStioE. to coloBies grecq®' Colts 

J“da.tos ; Vs pospo^en. aa p ta P-t W 

de Borne fuiont t.ajo«s goavorneos 

e W aaioarflim li, malg.4 1» 
solution est encore a J difdcile de con- 

baops et des inteSts. Je “ “1"^ “ „rtii do 

vaincre des ^ leurs ayances et de 

rhabitade, qu ds ’^'storOB . j^jg eontraiBte : mais 

leer ^ entendu de deux pays est 

il est certain quo Imtaet oie 

le^d Hen doit les n^^J » 

rrrtrdrt:ade^— 

LS:i:e"rtionUiedcpnis 
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plus de trente ans; dans le Canada, quoiqa’au pouvoir 
des Anglais depuis le menae nombre d’annees : les colons 
de ces denx pays ont ete Frangais; ils le sent encore, et 
un tendance manifeste les porte toujours vers nous. O’est 
done sur la connaissance anticipee des inter^ts reciproques, 
fortified par ce lien si puissant d’origine commune, que 
Fdtablissement doit etre formd, et sur la force de cet 
intoret qu’il faut compter pour en recueillir les avantages. 
A une grande distance, tout autre rapport devient, avec le 
temps, illusoire, ou est plus dispendieux que productif: 
ainsi, point de domination, point de monopole ; toujours la 
force qui protege, jamais celle qui s’empare ; justice, bien- 
veillance ; voila les vrais calculs pour les dtats comme pour 
les individus ; voila la source d’une prosperite reciproque. 
L’experience et le raisonnement s’unissent enfin pour 
repousser ces doctrines pusiUanimes qui supposent une 
^&iie partout ou il s’est fait un gain. Les principes vrais 
du commerce sent I’oppose de ces prdjuges : ils promet- 
tent a tons les peuples des avantages mutuels, et ils les 
invitent a s’enriebir tons a la fois par Techange de leurs 
productions, par des communications fibres et amicales, et 
par les arts utiles de la paix. 

Du reste, les pays propres a recevoir nos colonies sent en 
assez grand nombre; plusieurs rempliraient parfaitement 
uos vues. 

En nous plagant dans la supposition ou nos iles d’Ame- 
rique s’epuiseraient,oumtoenous dchapperaient, quelques 
etablissements le long de la c&te de I’Afrique, ou plutdtdans 
les iles qui I’avoisinent, seraient faciles et convenables. Un 
auteur rocommandable par les vues qui se manifestent dans 
ses ouvrages, tous inspires par I’amour du bien public, le 
citoyen Montlinot, dans un tres-bon memoire qu’il vient 
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de publier, mdiqne h long de cette cote tin arcMpel dllevS 
dont plnsieurs, qiioiqne fertiles, sont inhabitdes et a notre 
disposition. 

^ le due do Choiseul, im des homines de notre siecle 
qui a en le plus d’avenir dans Tesprit, qui deja en 1769 
prevoyait la separation de rAinerique de rAngleterre et 
craignait le partage de la Pologne, cherchait des cette 
epoque a preparer par des negociations la cession de 
FEgypte a la France, pour se trouyer pret a remplacer 
par les memos productions et par un commerce plus 
dtendu, les colonies americaines le jour ou elles nous 
eehapperaient. G’est dans le meme esprit quo le gou- 
vernement anglais encourage avec tant de succes la 
culture du sucre au Bengale; qu'il avait, avant la guerre, 
commened un etablissement a Sierra-Leona, et qu’il en 
preparait un autre a Boulam. II est d’ailleurs une veritd 
qu’il ne faut pas cherclier a se taire : la question si indis- 
cretement traitee sur la liberte des noirs, quel que soit le 
rembde que la sagesse apporte aux malheurs qui en ont 
ete la suite, introduira, tot ou tard, un nouveau systeme 
dans la culture des denrees coloniales: il est politique 
d’aller au-devant de ces grands changements; et la 
V premiere idee qui s’offre a resprit, celle qui amene le 
plus de suppositions favorables, parait etre d’essayer cette 
culture aux lieux memes ou nait le cultivateur. 

Je viens a peine de marquer quelques positions; il en 
est d’autres que je pourrais indiquer dgalement: mais, ici 
surtout, trop annoncer ce qu’on veut faire est le moyen 
de ne le faire pas. C’est d’ailleurs aux hommes qui ont 
le plus et le mieux voyage, a ceux qui ont porte dans 
leurs reclierches cet amour eclaire et infatigable de leur 
pays ; e'est a notre Bougainville, qui a eu la gloire de 
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b^couvrir ce qu’il a 4t4 encore glorieus pour les plus 
illustres navigateurs de TAngleterre de parcourir apres 
lui; o’est a Fleurieu, qui a si parfaitement observe tout 
ce qu’il a vu, et si bien Claire du jour d’une savante 
critique les observations des autres ; c’est a de tels 
homines a dire au gouvernement, lorsqu’ils seront inter- 
roges par lui, quels sent les lieux ou une terre neuve, un 
climat faoilement salubre, un sol fecond et des rapports 
marques par la nature, appellent notre industrie et nous 
promettent de riches avantages pour le jour du moins on 
nous saurons n’y porter que des lumieres et du travail. 

De tout cequi vient d’etre expose, il suit que tout presse 
de s’occuper de nouvelles colonies : I’exemple des peuples 
les plus sages, qui en ont fait un des grands moyens de 
tranquillite ; le besoin de preparer le remplacement de nos 
colonies actuelles pour ne pas nous trouver en arriere des 
dvdnements; la convenance de placer la culture de nos 
denr4es coloniales plus pres de leurs vrais cultivateurs ; la 
necessite de 'former aveo les colonies les rapports les plus 
naturels, bien plus faciles, sans doute, dans des etablis- 
Bomenta nouveaux que dans les anciens ; I’avantage de ne 
point nous kisser prdvenir par une nation rivale, pour qui 
chaeun de nos oublis, chacun de nos retards en ce genre 
est une conquete ; I’opinion des hommes delairds qui ont 
porte leur attention et leurs recherches sur cet objet ; 
enfin la douceur de pouvoir attacher a ces entreprises 
tant d’hommes agites qui ont besoin de prqjets, tant 
d’homines malheureux qui ont besoin d’esperance. 
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Memoires sur les relaiiom commerGiales des Etats-Unis meo 
TAngleterre, far Citoyex Talleyrand. Lu le 
15 germinal^ an V. 

Il ix’est pas de science pins avide de faits qne reconomie 
politique, L’art de les recneillir, de les ordonner, de les 
juger la constitue presqiie tout entire ; et, sous ce point de 
vue, elle a peut-etre plus a attendre de robservation que 
du genie ; car, arrive le moment ou il faut tout eprouver, 
sous peine de ne rien savoir ; et c’est alors que les faits 
deviennent les verificateurs de la science, apres en avoir 
ete les matmaux. 

Toutefois il faut se garder de cette manie qui voudrait 
toujours recommencer les experiences ; et ne jamais rien 
croire, pour avoir le droit de tout ignorer ; mais on ne doit 
pas moins repousser cette temerite qui, dedaignaiit tout ce 
qui estpositif, trouve plus commode de deviner que de voir. 

Que faut-il done ? Unir sans cesse les produits de Fobser- 
vation a ceux de la pensee; admettre, sans doute, les 
resultats que donnent certains faits g&eraux bien constants, 
bien d’accord, et vus tout entiers ; mais en memo temps, 
savoir appeler, dans les nouvelles questions et meme dans 
les profondeurs de quelques-unes des anciennes, le secours 
de faits nouveaux ou nouvellement observea II faut se 
defendre des premiers aper^us, ces axiomes de la paresse 
et de Fignorance ; et enfin se defier beaucoup de ces 
principes ambitieux qui veulent tout embrasser ; ouplutot, 
corrigeant Facception d'un mot dont on a tant abus4 
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n’appeler du nom de principe qiie Tidfe premiere dans 
I’ordre dti raisonnement, et non Tidee g&erale; qne ce 
qni pr&ede, non ce qni domine. 

Plein de ces verites auxquelles tout nous ramene, j’ai 
cru pouvoir presenter a la classe de FInstitiit a laquelle j’ai 
rhonneur d’appartenir quelqiies obseryations que j’ai etd a 
portde de faire en Atnerique, et dont les consequences 
m’ont plus d’une fois dtonne. 

Je me suis persuade que quelques-imes de ces observa- 
tions, v&’ifiees sur toute Fetendue d’un pays longtemps 
encore nouveau, pourraient etre apportfes au depot de 
rdconomie politique, et y etre regues avec Fintdret qiFon 
accorde. en histoire naturelle a la plus simple des produc- 
tions ramassfe par un voyageur sur sa route. 

Mallieureusement, Fesprit de systeme est dans les 
sciences ce que Fesprit de parti est dans les societes: 
il trouve les moyens d’abuser m^me des faits ; car il les 
d&ature, ou il en detourne les consequences ; raison de 
plus, non pour les dddaigner, mais pour apprendre a bien 
connaitre et ce qu’ils sent et ce qu’ils prouvent. 

On dit proverbialement qu’il ne faut pas disputer sur 
les faits* Si ce proverbe parvient un jour a etre vrai, il 
restera bien pen de disputes parmi les liommes. 

Un fait remarqiiable dans Fhistoire des relations com- 
xnerciales, et que j’ai ete a portde de bien voir, m’a fait 
connaitre particulierement jusqu’a quel point il importe 
d’etre observateur attentif de ce qui est, alors qu’oii 
s’occupe de ce qui sera et de ce qui doit etre. Oe fait est 
Factivite toujours croissante des relations de commerce 
entre les Etats-Unis et FAngleterre ; activite qui, par ses 
causes et ses rdsultats, n’appartient pas moins a F4conomie 
politique qu’a FMstoire philosophique des nations. 
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Lorsque, apres cette Ixitte sanglaiite, lutte on les Fran^ais 
defendirent si bien la cause de lenrs nouveaux allids, les 
Etats-Uiiis de rAm4rique se farent affranchis de la domi- 
nation anglaise, tontes les raisons semblaient se reunir pour 
persnader que les liens de commerce qui imissaient nagiiere 
ces cleiix portions d\m memo penple allaient se rompre, et 
qite d’autres liens devaient se former: le souvenir des op- 
pressions qui avaient pes4 sur les Americains ; Timage plus 
recente des maux produits par une guerre de sept ans; 
riiumiliation de dependre de nouveau, par leurs besoins, 
d\in pays qui avait voulu les asservir ; tons les titres 
militaires subsistant dans cliaque famille amdricaine pour 
y perpetuer la defiance et la baine envers la Grande- 
Bretagne. 

Que si Ton ajoute ce sentiment si naturel qui devait 
porter les Americains a s^attacber par la eonflance aux 
Fran^ais, leurs freres d’armes et leurs libdrateurs ; si Ton 
observe que ce sentiment s’etait manifesto avec force 
lorsque la guerre se declara entre TAngleterre et la 
France; qu'a cette epoque les discours du penple ameri- 
cain, la grande majorite des papiers publics, les actes 
memes du gouveriieinent, semblaient ddcouvrir une forte 
inclination pour la nation fran 9 aise, et une aversion non 
moins forte pour le nom anglais ; toutes ces raisons si 
puissantes de leur reunion doi vent entrainer vers ce 
resultat, que le commerce americain dtait pour jamais 
detourne de son cours, ou que, s'il inclinait du cote de 
rAngleterre, il faudrait bien pen d’efforts pour Tattirer 
entieiement vers nous ; des lors de nouvelles inductions sur 
la nature des rapports entre la metropole et les colonies, 
sur rempire des goMs et des babitudes, sur les causes les 
plus detarminantes d© la prosperite du commerce, sur la 
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direction qu’il pent recevoir des causes morales combin&s 
avec rint4ret, et, en derniere analyse, beauconp d’errenrs 

foouomiques. . . ■ 

L’observation, et une observation bien suivie, pent senle 

prevenir ces erreurs. , v i i. 

Quiconqne a bien vu I’Amerique ne pent plus douter 
maintenant qne dans la plnpart de ses habitudes elle ne 
soit restee anglaise ; que son ancien commerce a,vec 
I’AngleteiTe n’ait meme gagne de I’actmte, amlieu_d en 
perdre, depuis I’dpoque de Findependance des Etats-Ums, 
et que, par consequent, I’independance, lorn d etre funeste a 

rAngleterre,ne lui aitdte a plusieurs 6gards avantageuse. 

Un fait inattaquable le demontre. L’Amdrique con- 
somme annuellement plus de trois millions sterling de 
marcbandises anglaises; il y a quinze ans elle nen con- 
sommait pas la moitie ; ainsi, pour I’Angleterre, accroisse- 

ment d’exportation d’objets manufactures et, de ^ plus, 

exemption des frais de gouvernement. Un tel fait, inscrit 
dans les registres de la douane, ne pent Stre conteste; 
mais, on I’a deja dit, il n’est point de fait dont on n’abuse. 

Si Von regardait celui-ci comme une suite ndcessaire de 

toute rupture des colonies, meme des colonies a sucre, 
avec la metropole, on se tromperait 6trangement.^ Si, 
d’autre part, on voulait croire qu’il tient uniquement a des 
causes passageres, et qu’il est facile d’obtenir un resultat 
oppose, on ne se tromperait pas inoins. Pour dcbapper a 
I’une et I’autre erreur, il ne s’agit que de bien connaitre et 

de bien developper les causes du fait. 

Il faut se hater de le dire, la conduite irrefieehie de 
Tancien gouvernement de France a, plus qu’on ne pense, 
prepare ce r6sultat favorable a I’Angleterre. Si, apres la 
paix qui assura I’indfipendance de I’Amerique, la France, 
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ent senti tout le prix de sa position, elle ett clierche a 
multiplier les relations qui pendant la guerre s’etaient 
heureusement etablies entre elle et ses allies, et qui 
s’etaient interrompues avec la Grande-Bretagne : alors, les 
anoiennes habitudes etant presque oubliees, on eht pu dii 
moins latter avec quelque avantage contre tout ce qui 
pouvait les rappeler. Mais que fit la France a cette 
epoque? Elle craignit que ces memes principes d'inde- 
pendance qu’elle avait proteges de ses armes chez les 
americains, ne s’introduisissent cbez elle, et a la paix 
elle discontinua et decouragea toutes relations avec eux. 

I Que fit I’Angleterre? elle oublia ses ressentiments, et 
rouvrit promptement ses anciennes communications, qu’elle 
rendit plus actives encore. Des lors, il fut decide que 
FAm&'ique servirait les interets de rAngleterre, Que 

f faut-il en effet pour cela ? qu’elle le veuille et qu’elle le 

puisse. Or, volont4 et pouvoir se trouvent reunis ici. 

I Oe qui determine la volonte, c’est rinclination, c’est 

rinteret. II parait d’abord etrange et presque paradoxal de 
pr^tendre que lea Americains sont portes d’inclination vers 
rAngleterre ; mais il ne faut pas perdre de vue que le 
peuple aniericain est un peuple depassionne, que la victoire 
et le temps out amorti ses liaines, et que cbez lui les inclb 
nations se reduisent a de simples habitudes : or, toutes ses 
habitudes le rapprochent de I’Angleterre. 

L’identite de langage est un premier rapport dont on ne 
saurait trop mediter I’influence. Oette identite place entre 
les hommes de ces deux pays un caractere commun qui 
les fera toujours se prendre Tun a I’autre et se reconnaitre ; 
ils se croiront mutuellement cbez eux quand ils voyageront' 
Fun chez Fautre; ils echangeront avec un plaisir r&ipro- 
que la plenitude de leurs pensees et toute la discussion de 

■ '2h'2 ■ 
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lem-s interets, tandis qu’tme barriere insurmontable est 
elevee entre les peuples de different langage, qui ^ ne 
peuvent prononcer un mot sans s’avertir qu ils n appartien- 
neut pas a la mgme patrie ; entre qui toute transmission de 
pensee est un travail penible, et non une jouissance ; qni 
ne parviennent jamais a s’entendre parfaitement, et^pour 
qui le resultat de conversation, apres s’to fatigues de 
leurs efforts impuissants, est de se trouver mutuellement 
ridicules. Dans toutes les parties de I’Amerique que j’ai 
pareonrues, je n’ai pas trouve un seul^ Anglais qui ne se 
trouva Am6ricain, pas un seul Franpais qui ne se trouva 
etranger. 

Qu’on ne s’etonne pas, an reste, de trouver ce rappro- 
chement vers I’Angleterre dans un pays ou les traits 
distinctifs de la constitution, soit dans I’union federale, soit 
dans les Etats s^pares, sont empreints d’une si forte ressem- 
blance avec les grands lineaments de la constitution 
anglaise. Sur quoi repose aujourd’hui la liberte indi- 
viduelle en Amerique? Sur les memes fondements que la 
liberte rnglem. Vhaleas corpus et sur le jugement 

par jurds. Assistez aux seances du Oongres, a celle des 
Idgislatures particulieres ; suivez les discussions qui pre- 
parent les lois nationales: ou prend-on ses citations, ses 
analogies, ses exemples ? Dans les lois anglaises, dans les 
coutumes de la Grande-Bretagne, dans les reglements du 
Parlement. Entrez dans les cours de justice ; quelles 
autorites invoque-t-on ? Les statuts,les jugements, les ddci- 
sions des cours anglaises. Oertes, si de tels hommes n ont 
pas une tendance vers la Grande-Bretagne, il faut renoncer 
a fonnattre I’influence des lois sur les hommes et nier les 
modifications qu’ils reqoivent de tout ce qui les entoure. 
luutilement, les noms de republique et de monarchie 
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semblenit placer entre les clenx gonvernements des dis- 
tinctions qu’il n’est pas permis de confondre: il est clair 
pour tout homme qni ya an fond des idees, ,qne dans la 
constitution representative de PAngleterre il y a de la 
republiqne, comme il y a de la monarclne dans le ponvoir 
exeentif des Americains. Cela a ete vrai snrtont aussi 
longtemps qu’a dure la prdsidencedu general Washington ; 
car la force d’opinion attachee a sa personne dans toute 
PAmerique represente facilement respece de ponvoir ina- 
gique que les publicistes attribtient aux monarchies. 

La partie de la nation ainericaine chez qni Ton devrait 
rencontrer le moins de prejugeSj^ les hommes qui reunissent 
Faisance et Finstniction, ceux qui ont ete les moteurs de la 
revolution, et qui, en soufliant dans Fame du peuple la 
haine contre les Anglais, auraient du, il senible, s’en 
penetrer pour toujours ; ceux-la memes sent insensible- 
ment rainenes vers Fiingleterre par differents motifs. 
Plusieurs ont etes elev& en Europe; et, a cette epoque, 
FEurope des Ainericains n’etait que FAngleterre. Us 
n’ont gufere d'idees comparatives de grandeur, de puis- 
sance, d’elevation, que celles qui leur sont fournies par 
les objets tires de FAngleterre ; et, surpris eux-memes de 
la hardiesse du pas qu’ils ont fait en se separant, ils sont 
ranienes a une sorte de respect pour elle par tons leurs 
mouvements involontaires. Ils ne peuvent pas se dis- 
simuler que, sans la France, ils n’auraient pas reussi a 
secouer le Jong de FAngleterre ; mais, malheureusenient, 
ils pensent que les services des nations ne sont que des 
calculs, et non de Fattachement ; ils disent meme que 
Fancion gouvernement de France, alors qu’il fit des 
sacrifices en leur faveur, agit bien plus pour leur iude- 
pendance quo pour leur liberte ; qu’apres les avoir aides a 
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se s4parer de I’Angleterre, il travailla sourdement a les 
tenir desunis entre eux, pour qu’Us se trouTassent eman- 
oipes sans avoir ni sagesse pour se conduire, m force pour 
se proteger. 

Ainsi les inclinations, on, si Ton vent, les liaMtiides, 
ramenent sans cesse les Ameticains vers 1 Angleteiie; lin- 
teret, bien plus encore ; car la grande affaire, dans un pays 
nouveau, est incontestablement d’accroitre sa fortune. 
La preuve d'une telle disposition g&erale s’y nianifeste de 
toutes parts : on la trouve avec Evidence dans la maniere 
dont on y traite tout le reste. Les pratic 3 [ues religieuses 
elles-memes s’en ressentent extremenaent A cet egard, 
voici ce que j’ai vu; la liaison avec mon sujet ne tardera 
pas a se Mre sentir. 

On sait que la religion a conserve en Angleterre un 
puissant empire sur les esprits ; que la pbilosopbie m&ie 
la plus inclependante n’a ose s’y ddprendre entiferenient des 
id&s religieuses ; que depuis Lutber toutes les sectes y ont 
penetre, que toutes s’y sont maintenues, que plusieurs y 
ont pris naissance. On sait la part qu’elles ont eue dans 
les grandes mutations politiques ; enfin, que toutes se sont 
trail splantees en Amerique, et que quelques-uns des Etats 
leur doivent leur origine. 

On poiirrait croire d’abord, qu’apres leur transmigration 
ces sectes sont ce qu’elles etaient auparavant, et en con- 
clure qu’elles pourraient aussi agiter rAmmque. Quelle 
n’estpas la surprise du voyageur lorsqu’il les voit co-exister 
toutes dans ce calme parfait qui semble a jamais inalte- 
rable; lorsqu’en une meme maison le pere, la mere, les 
enfants, suivent cliacun paisiblement et sans opposition 
celui des cultes que cbacun prefere* J’ai ete plus d’une 
fois temoin de ce spectacle, auquel rien de ce que j’avais 
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vn eii Europe n’avait pu me preparer. Dans les jours 
consacres a la religion, tons les individus d’une meme 
famille sortaient ensemble, allaient cliacnn aupres du 
ministre de son culte, et rentraient ensnite pour s’occuper 
cles memes interets domestiques. Cette diversite d’opinions 
n’en apportait aucune dans leurs sentiments et dans leiirs 
autres liabitudes; point de disputes, pas meme de ques- 
tions, A cet egard. La religion y semblait etre un secret 
individuel quo personne ne se croyait le droit d’mterroger 
ni de p&etrer. Aussi, lorsque de quelque contree de 
FEurope il arriye en Amerique un sectaire ambitieux, 
jaloux de faire triompber sa doctrine en ecbauffant les 
esprits, loin de trouver, comme, partout ailleurs, des 
bommes disposes a sengager sous sa banniere, a peine 
memo est-il aperju de ses Toisins, son enthousiasme 
iFattire ni n’emeut, il n'inspire ni baina ni curiosity ; 
cbacun enfin reste avec sa religion et continue ses 
affaires.'^ 

Un telle impassibility que ne pent ebranler le fougueux 
proselytisme, et qu’il ne s'agit point ici de juger, mais 
d’expliquer, a indiibitablement pour cause immediate la 
liberte et surtout Tegalite des cultes. En Amerique, 
aucun n’est proscrit, aucun n’est ordonny des lors point 
d’agitations religieiises. Mais cette egalite parfeite a elle- 
meme un principe: best que la religion, quoiqu’elle y 
soit partout un sentiment vrai, y est surtout un sentiment 


* Dans xm temps de factions politiqnes cela cesserait d’etre exact j 
car alors chaqne secte voudrait Bccessairement ^tre Tauxiliaire de tel 
ou tel parti, comme on i’a ddj^ yu; mais ces factions ime fois calmdes ia 
religion deviendrait h rinstant dans les Etats-Unis ce qu’eile y est 
aujourd’hni ; ce qiii vent dire en resnltat, qa’elie n’y a point de faiia- 
tisme ponr son propre compte, et o’est ddja beancoup,— "(AcjJe du 
idtmjmi Tullmjrmid, m mois de mntdm, an VIL) 
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dliabitude : toutes les ardeurs du moment s’y portent vers 
les moyens d’accroitre promptement son bien-etre ; et 
voila en resultat la grande cause du calme parfait des 
Americains pour tout oe qui n’est pas, dans cet ordre d’idees, 
ou moyen ou obstacle. 

Eeniarquons, do plus, que les Americains des villes, 
naguere colons et des lors accoutumes a se regarder la 
comme etrangers, out du naturellement tourner leiir ac- 
tivite vers les speculations commerciales, et subordonner a 
ces speculations les travaux memes de ragriculture, par 
laquelle cependant elles doivent s’alimenter. Or, une telle 
preference, qui suppose dabord un desir impatient de faire 
fortune, ne tarde pas aaccroitre ce desir: car le commerce, 
qui etend les rapports de Thomme a lliomme, multipHe 
necessairement ses besoins ; et ragriculture, qui le circon- 
scrit dans la famille, necessairement aussi les reduit. 

L’Amerique, dont la population est actuellement de 
plus de quatre millions d’babitants et augmente tres- 
rapidement, est dans renfance des manufactures ; quelques 
forges, quelques verreries, des tanneries, et un assez grand 
nombre de petites et imparfaites fabriques de casimir, de 
tricot grossier et de coton dans quelques endroits, servent 
mieux a attestor Timpuissance des efforts faits jusqu’a ce 
jour, qu’a foumir au pays les articles manufactures de sa 
consommation journaliere. II en resulte qu’elle a besoin de 
recevoir de TEurope, non-seulement une grande partie de 
ce qu’elle consomme interieurement, mais aussi une grande 
partie de ce qu’elle emploie pour son commerce exterieur. 
Or, tons ces objets sont fournis a I’Amenque si Gomplete- 
ment par TAngleterre, qu’on a lieu de douter si, dans les 
temps de la plus severe prohibition, rAngleterre jouissait 
plus exclusivement de ce privilege avec ce qui etait alors 
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ses colonies, qii’elle n’en joiiit actuellement ayec les Btats- 
Unis independants. 

Les causes de ce monopole volontaire sont, an reste, 
faciles a assignor : riminensite de fabrication qui sort des 
manufactures angiaises, la division du travail, a la fois 
principe et consequence de cette grande fabrication, et par- 
ticiiliereinent ringcnieux emploi des forces mecaniques 
adaptees aux differents procedds des manufactures, out 
donne moyen aux manufacturiers anglais de baisser le prix 
de tons les articles d’un usage journalier au-dessous de 
celui auquel les autres nations out pu le livrer jusqu’a ee 
jour. De plus, les grands capitaux des negociants anglais 
leur perniettent d’accorder des credits plus longs qu’aucun 
negociant d’aucune autre nation ne le pourrait faire : ces 
credits sont au moins d’un an, et souvent de p|us. Hen 
rcsiilte que le negociant americain qui tire ses marchan- 
dises d’Angleterre, n’eniploie presque aucun capital a lui 
dans le commerce, et le fait presque tout entier sur les 
capitaux anglais. O’est done reellement I’Angleterre qui 
fait le commerce do consommation de FAmerique. 

Sans doute que le negociant Anglais doit, de maniere 
ou d'autre, charger ses cornptes de vente de I’interet de ses 
fonds dont il accorde un si long usage; mais, comme les 
demandes se succMent et s’augmentent, chaque annee, il 
s’etablit une balance de paiements reguliers et de credits 
nouveaux qui ne laissent en souflfrance qu\m premier dd- 
bourse, dont Finteret est a repartir sur lesfactures suivantes 
en meme temps que sur les premieres. Cette premiere 
dette etablit, comme on voit, un lien difScEe a rompre des 
deux cotes entre le correspondant anglais et FAmericain. 
Le premier craint, s’il arretait ses envois, de renverser un 
debiteur.dont la prospdrite est la seule garantie de ses 
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aTances : rAmericain craint de son c6te de quitter un 
fournisseur avec lequel il y a trop danciens comptes a 
regler. Entre ces int&gts reciproqnes et cimentfe par de 
longues liabitudes, il est a peu pres impossible a une 
nation tierce d’intervenir. Aussi la France est-elle reduite 
avec I’Amerique a quelques fournitures dedenrdes particu- 
lieres a son sol; mais elle n’entre point en concurrence 
avec I’Angleterre sur la vente des objets manufactures, 
qu’elle ne pourrait etablir en Amerique ni a si bon compte, 
ni a si long terme de credit. 

Si Ton voulait objecter qu’il s^est fait pendant notre 
revolution de nombreuses exportations de marchandises 

franqaises en Amerique, la reponse serait bien facile. De 
tellos exportations n’ont rien de commnn avec un com- 
merce regulier ; c’est la speculation precipitee de ceux qui, 
epouvantes des requisitions, du maximum et de tous les 
desastres revolutionnaires, ont prefere une perte quelcon- 
qno sur leurs marchandises vendues en Amerique, au risque 
onplutdt a la certitude d’une pei-te plus grande s’ils les 
laissaient en France ; c’est I’empressement tumultueux de 
gens qui demenagent dans un incendie et pour qui tout 
abri est bon, et non I’importation judicieuse de negociants 
qui ont fait un calcul et qui le realiseiit. Du reste, ses 
objets se sont mal vendns, et les Americains ont prefere de 
beaucoup ' les marchandises anglaises: ce qui fournit un 
argument de plus pour I’Angleterre dans la balance des 
interets americains. 

Ainsi le marehand americain est lid a I’Angleterre, non 
seulement par la nature de ses transactions, par le besoin 
du credit qu’il y obtient, par le poids du credit qu’il y a 
obtenu, mais encore par la loi qui lui impose irresistible- 
ment le go4t du consommateur ; ces liens sont si reels, et 
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il en respite des rapports commerciaux si constants entre 
les deux pays, qiie TAmerique n’a dechange veritable 
qu’avec TAngleterre; en sorte que presque toutes les 
lettres de cliange que les Americains tirent sur ce conti- 
nent sont payables a Londres. 

Gardons-nous cependant, en considerant ainsi les Ameri- 
cains sous un seul point de vue, de les juger individuellement 
avec trop de severite ; comme particuliers, on pent trouver 
en eux le geiine de toutes les qualites sociales; inais 
comme peuple noiiyellement constitiie et forme d’elements 
divers, leur caractbre national n'est pas encore decide. Ils 
restent Anglais, sans doiite par d’anciennes liabitudes, mais 
peut-etre aussi parce qii’ils n’ont pas eu le temps d’etre 
cmtierement Am4ricains. On a observe que leur climat 
n’dtait pas fait ; leur caractere ne Test pas davantage. 

Qua Ton considere ces cites populeuses d’Anglais, 
d’Allemands, de Ilollandais, d’lrlandais, et aussi d’liabitants 
indigenes ; ces bourgades lointaines, si distantes les unes 
des autres ; ces vastes contrces incultes, traversees plutot 
qu’liabitdes par des liommes qui ne sont d’anciin pays ; 
quel lien comnmii concevoir an milieu de toutes ces dis- 
parites. C’est un spectacle neuf pour le voyageur qui, 
partant d’une ville principale on letat social est per- 
fectionne, traverse successivement tous les degres de 
civilisation et d’industrie qui vont toujours en s’affai- 
blissant, jusqu’a ce qu’il arrive en tres-peu de jours a la 
cabane informe et grossiere construite de troncs d’arbres 
nouvellement abattus. Un tel voyage est une sorte 
d’analyse pratique et vivante de rorigine des pauplas et 
des Btats: on part de I’ensemble 1© plus compose pour 
arriver aux elements les plus simples; a chaque journee 
on perd de vue quelques-imes de ces inventions qua nos 
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besoins, en se multipliaiit, ont rendues necessaires ; et il 
semble que Ton voyage en arriere dans Fhistoire des 
progres de I’esprit hnmain. Si im tel spectacle attacbe 
fortenieiit rimagination, si Toil se plait a retrouver dans 
la succession de Fespace ce qni semble nappartenir qu a 
la succession des temps, il faut se resoudre a ne voir quo 
treS"peu de liens sociaux, nul earactere commun, parmi des 
liommes qui semblent si peu appartenir a la memo associa- 
tion. 

Dans plusieurs cantons, la mer et les bois en ont fait 
des peclieurs on des bucherons ; or, de tels bommes n’ont 
point, a proprement parler, de patrie, et leur morale 
sociale se reduit a bien pen de cbose. On a dit depuis 
longtemps que lliomme est disciple de ce qui rentoure, 
et cela est vrai: celui qui n'a autour de lui que des 
deserts, ne pent done recevoir des logons que de ce qu’il 
fait pour vivre. Lldee du besoin que les liomnies ont les 
uns des autres n’existe pas en lui; et e’est uniquement en 
d&omposant le mdtier qu’il exerce, qu'on trouve le prin- 
cipe de ses affections et de toute sa inoralite. 

Le bbeberon atnericain ne s’interesse a rien ; toute 
idee sensible est loin de lui: ees brandies si degamment 
jet&s par la nature, un beau feuillage, une couleur vive 
qui anime une paidie de bois, un vert plus fort qui en 
assombrit un autre, tout cela n’est rien ; il n’a de souvenir 
placer nulla part: ebst la quantite de coups de bacbe 
qu’il faut qu’il donne pour abattre un arbre, qui est son 
unique idee. Il n’a point plante; il n’en sait point les 
plaisirs. L’arbre qu’il planterait n’est bon a rien pour 
M, car jamais il ne le verra assez fort pour qu’il puisse 
I’abattre: c^est ddruire qui le fait vivre; on detruit 
partout : aussi tout lieu lui est bon ; il ne tient pas an 
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champ oil il a place son travail, parce que son travail n’est 
quo de la fatigue, et qif ancime idee douce n’y est jointe. 
Ce qiii sort de ses mains ne passe point par toiites les 
croissances si attachantes pour le cultivateur ; il ne suit 
pas la destinee de ses productions; il ne connait pas le 
plaisir des nouveaux essais ; et si en s’en allant il n^oublie 
pas sa hache, il ne laisse pas de regrets la on il a vecu des 
annees. ,■ 

Le peclxeur americain rcijoit de sa profession une ame 
a peu pres aussi insouciante/ Ses aifeetions, son interet, 
sa vie, sent a cote de la society a laquelle on eroit qu’il 
aixpartient. Ce serait un prejuge de penser qu’il est un 
membre fort utile; car il ne faut pas comparer ces 
pecheurs-la a ceux d’Europe, et croire que e’est comme en 
Europe le inoyen de former des maletots, de faire des 
liommes de mer adroits et robustes: en Amerique, j’en 
excepte les habitants de Nantuket qui pechent la baleine, 
la peclie est un metier de paresseux. Deux lieues de la 
c6te, quand ils n’ont pas de mauvais temps a craindre, un 
mille quand le temps est incertain, voila le courage qu’ils 
montrent; et la ligne est le seul harpon qu’ils sacheut 
mauler : ainsi leiir science n’est qu’une Men petite ruse ; 
et leur action, qui consiste a avoir un bras pendant au 
bord d’un bateau, ressemble Men a de la faineantise. Ils 
n’aiment aucun lieu ; ils ne connaissent la terra que par 
une mauvaise maison qu’ils habitant ; e’est la mer qui lent 
donne leur nourriture; aussi quelques morues de plus ou 
de moins determinant leur patrie. Si le nombre leur 
parait diminuer a tel endroit, ils s’en vont, et ckerchent 
une autre patrie ou il y ait quelques morues de plus. 
Lorsque quelques ecrivains politiques out dit que la p&he 
etait une sorte d’agriculture, ils ont dit une chose qui a 
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Fair brillant, mais qui n’a pas de ventd. Toutes les 
quality, toutes les Tertus qui sont attachees a ragnctil- 
ture, manqueut a Fhomme qui se liwe a la peclie.^ L’agn- 
culture produit un patriote dans la bonne acception de ce 
mot; la p§cbe ne sait faire que des cosmopolites. 

Je viens de m’arreter trop longtemps peut-dtre a tracer 
lapeinture de ces moeurs; elle pent sembler etrangere a 
ce memoire, et pourtant elle en complete I’objet, car j avals 
a prouver que ce n’est pas seulement par les raisons 
d’origine, de langage et d’interet que les Ammcains se re- 
trouvent si souvent Anglais. (Observation qui s’applique 

plus particulierement aux habitants des villes.) Enportant 

mes regards sur ces peuplades errantes dans les bois, sur le 
bord des mers et je long des rivieres, men observation 
gduerale se fortifiait a leur dgard de cette indolence, de ce 
ddfaut de caractere a soi, qui rend cette classe d Ameri- 
caius plus facile a recevoir et a conserver Timpression d’un 
caractke Stranger. La dernibre de ces causes doit sans 
doute s'affaiblir et meme disparaitre, lorsque la popula- 
tion toujours croissante aura pu, en fbcondant tant de 
terres desertes, en rapprocber les habitants; quant aux 
autres causey elles ont des racines si profondes, qu il 
faudrait peut-etre un etablissement feangais en Ambrique 
pour lutter centre leur ascendant avec quelque espoir de 
succes. Une telle vue politique n’est pas sans doute a 
nbgliger, mais elle n’appartient pas a I’objet de ce memoire. 

J’ai etabli que les Americains sont Anglais et par leurs 
habitudes et par leurs besoins ; je suis loin de vouloir en 
conclure que par leurs inclinations ils soient restbs sujets 
de la Grande-Bretagne. Tout, il est vrai, les ramene vers 
j’Angleterre industrieuse, mais tout doit les eloigner de 
I’Angleterre mere-patrie. Ils peuvent vouloir dependre 
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de SOB. commerce, dont ils se trouvent bien, sans consentir 
a dependre de son autorite, dont ils se sont tres-inal 
trouv^s. Ils n’ont pas oublie ce que leur a coute leur 
libertd, et ne seront pas assez iiTdflecliis pour conseiitir a 
la perdre et a se kisser entraxner par des ambitions indivi- 
diielles. Ils n’ont plus, il est yrai, rentliousiasme qui 
detruit ; mais ils out le bon sens qui conserve. Ils ne 
liaissent pas le goiivernement anglais ; mais ce sera sans 
doute a condition qu’il ne voudra pas etre le leur. Surtout 




ils n’ont garde de se bair entre eux; ensemble ils out 
combattu, ensemble ils pi’ofitent de la victoire. Partis, 
factions, liaines, tout a dlsparu :^ en bons calculateurs ils 
out trouve que cela ne produisait rien de bon. Aussi 
persoime ne reproche a son voisin ce quil est; chacun 
cberche a le tourner a son avantage : ce sont des voyageurs 
arrives a bon port, et qui croient au moins inutile de se 
demander sans cesso pourquoi Ton s’est embarque et 
pourquoi Ton a suivi telle route. 

Concluons. Pour parvenir a la preuve complete du lait 
que j’avais avance sur les relations des Amerieains avec 
la Grande-Bretagne, il a fallu repousser les vraisemblances, 
ecarter les analogies; done, dans les sciences positives sur- 

* Cela^taifc lifcteralenient vrai lorsque ce mdmoire a 6t4 lu k llnstitut. 
Si depuis ce moment des partis s'y sont formds de nouveau, s’il en est 
im qui tmvailie h remettre hontensement FAmdrique sous le joug de la 
Grande-Bretagne, cela confirmerait beaucoup trop ce que j’dtablis dans 
le cours de ce m(^moire, que les Amdricains sont encore Anglais ; mais 
tout porte h croire qu’un tel parti ne triompbera pas, que la sagesse du 
gouvernenient franyais aura ddconcerte ses espe'rances ; et je iFaurai 
pas h rdtracter le bien que je dis icid’im peuple de qui je me ]jlais h, 
recormaitre qu’ii iFest Anglais que par des habitudes qui no touclient 
point son inddpendanco politique, et non par le sentiment qui M ferait 
regrotter de Fa voir conquise.— citmeii TaUeifmni. au mois 
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tout, il importe, sous peine de grayes erreurs, de se defendre 
de ce qui n’est que probable. 

Ce fait lui-meme Hen connu pouvait conduire a de 
faux resultats ; il portait a croire que rindependance des 
colonies etait un bien pour les metropoles : mais en re- 
ijQontant a ses veritables causes, la consequence s’est 
resserrde. Maintenant on n’est plus en droit d’y yoir 
autre chose, si ce n’est que Tindependance des Etats- 
IJnis a et4 utile a rAngleterre, et qu’elle le serait a tons 
les Etats du Continent qui, d’une part, offriraient les 
memos avantages a des colonies du memo genre, et, de 
I’autre, seraient secondes par les memes fautes de leurs 
voisins. 

Le d^veloppement des causes de ce fait a amene beau- 
coup de consequences ulterieures. 

En parcourant ces causes on a dt conclure successive- 
■■'"ment: . 

Que les premieres ann6es qui suiventla paix decident 
du systeme commercial des Etats ; et que s’ils ne savent 
pas saisir le moment pour la tourner a leur profit, elle 
se tourne presque inevitablement a leur plus grande 
perte. 

2^. Que les habitudes coinmerciales sent plus difficiles 
a rompre qu'on ne pease, et que rintdret rapproche en un 
jour et souyent pour jamais ceux que les passions les plus 
ardentes avaient armes pendant plusieurs annees consecu- 
tives: ' 

3®. Que dans le calcul des rapports quelconques qui 
peiivent exister entre les hommes, Fidentite de langage 
est une donnee des plus concluantes : 

4"^. Que la libeitd et surtout Fegalite des cultes est une 
des plus fortes garanties de la tranquillite sociale ; car la 
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ou los consciences sent respectees, les antres droits ne 
penvent manquer de Ttoe ; 

5°, Que Fesprit de commerce, qni rend Fhomme tolerant 
par indifference, tend aiissi a le rendre personnel par 
ayidite, et qn’nn penple surtont dont la morale a ete 
ebranlde par de longues agitations, doit, par des institu- 
tions sages, ^tre attire yers Fagriculture ; car le commerce 
tient toujours en effervescence les passions, et toujours 
Fagriculture les calnie. 


Enfin, qu’apres line revolution qui a tout change, il 
faut savoir renoncer a ses haines si Fon ne vent renoneer 
pour jamais a son bonheur. 
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